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Afrloa, West: TeoRDOlogy. Poweli-Dotton, 

9n Or6*Bbow« and Arrow* from Pronch equatorial Afrleo. 4 

By Mtifor I\ U. 0 . Powell-CollOR. IKiVA PhteA. I 

I ftrat noticed tliew in use sA OtsoIa (U'N., 14* SO' IS.) in the Hiikota diKtrkt, 
but wiA told tbAy hod boon brought from the Mc<ljnnibi }jooptc further north. 
1 canikct find this name on 
the mop. Bokibft appears to 
occupy the place where it 
should be. 

Ab I proceeded northwards 
and eoetwords they became 
more common. At Fort 
Soufflet (NGoila) on the Dschu 
rivoT. and on the oast bonk of 
the Kanga at Bayaoga,2* 50' N., 

10 * 20' B., prootioally erory 
nxan woe armed with them. 

The Agent of the Com 5 >agnie 
Fran^else Kaut • Congo at 
Ozala told me that the 
Mcdjombi, Bakuele end Sanga 
trih« were the principal ones 
to use them. 

Of the eight bow's 1 
coUeoted, the stocks measure 
3 feet 11 inches to 4 feet 
8i inches, the heads being 
ornamented with more or less 

carving. They vary in section; 324 is sei^tangular; 374 is hexagonal, with the 
Bides nearly equal; 371 hexagonal, but the back of the lower limb very narrow; 
204, 303 (Plate A, Pig. J) and 372, have the lower limb rounded from the tail for 
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hftlf it« or law; 231 baa tha lowar lunb rounded for h*1< ita laogth, and 

the upper Umb for 6 inchea (Plate A, Fi^. 2). 

The bowa meaauia acroaa the ace 1 foot 9| incbaa to 3 feet, and are tightly 
fixed into the atock bead with leather and woodu wedge* at 4 incbea to 4} inches 
from the extreme end. The atock is cut away underneath juat below the bow 
pieoe, and t*pera to the tail. It ia iplit from the tail to aithin 4 inehee to 6 inches 
of the bow. At about S| iocbea frcw the bow there ia a transTene notch to hold 
the l:«v>atring when drawn. To the lover Umb of the split stock a email equate 
peg (a flxed which projeota through the upper Umb and foroea the string out of 
Che notch when the two halw of tbe eto^ are preaeed togetlicr. Juet in front 
iSf this notch ie a slight Ico^Codinal deprewion, in which a small quantity of 
beeewax is placed. The supply of this is kept daubed beside the oaraed wood 
under the ctook, Meny of tbe stocks appeer to have been in use for many years* 
Imt the bow is apt to a^t, and b renewed frma time to time. Only in one specimen 
(No. 308, Bedi, 18/6/37) is the bow apparently of the same age as ^e stock, which 
is also the only stock with a cerred pattern down the front. 

The atiiogs are of regeUble fibre (ssmUI) and, as is usually tbe ease, were 
more difficult Co proetzn then tbe bows thamsolrea, ae tbe natives, unless apeoiaUy 
watched, invahaUy remove them before sek of the bow. Hie hows are carried 
unsCrung until required for use, 

Hie arrows are made of caoe, a length of about 13 to 13 inches being out of 
and tbe cane split into sectioQS of aboot ^ inch square. Thees are neatly rounded 
of for the whole length, with tbe exception of so m e 1§ inches , left as a grip. 
Tbs end is thm pewted and the arrow cirt off at a unifonn length of Ilf inches 
(Hate A, Figs. tM3). They are gMwreUy kept in this state tied in a bundle 
(Plate A> Figs. 14 and 15) till wanted, when tbe beae is split and a triangular piece 
of green leaf (Plate A, Kg. 7) wHh appcorimatdy {-inch tides ts inserted; three to 
ffve nicks are cut at 2 inches b^w tbe point, and the penson is spread esrenly with 
a spatula (Plate A, Kg. 8) from pesni to nicks (Plate A, Kg. 10). Tbe effect of this 
ring of nicks is that it osnres the arrowbead breaking off in the wound instead 
of possibly bting dragged out. 

The poiaon ia obtained from the seed oi a vine called by tbe nativea nea 
{StrophaiylhM fratHt, French: a member of tiie Apoeynaeaa —Kow identification) 
allied to digitahs. The principal toxic constituent is sfropkostilwii, which baa been 
shown to be identical wi^ oHotoim, originaily obtained from AcocasUkero tehinperi.*' 
The pods are dried, tbs seed ground fine and mixed to a paste with cold water. 
It is said to remain effsotive for a oumth, and tbe stneken beaat, even a gorilla, 
vomits and falls dead at once. 

One man sokmnly infonnsd me that it was these seeds that the serpents eat 
to get their venom. 

Tbe arrows, when feathered and poisoiisd, are carried in a small skin quiver 
(Plate A, Fig. 9). 

I only succeed io buying one oomiJeie outfit (Ko. 240} at Oxala 19tb April 
1927—now in the FDwtiJ<Cot^ Uuseum, BirebingtoD. It oonsists of a bag of 
undressed forest duiker skin, 13 inches by 7} toohes, sesm at the bottom and 
up the centre of tbe front wHb cane, a 4'incb flap at the top folded and shaped 
to form a cover, with a string of bark fibre to carry on tbe left shoulder. A oano 
strand is tied into the side of tbs bag to form a oarrier for a round piece of wood, 
1 } inches by inches diamstw, used to keep the movable portion of the stock 
of the orossbow open while adjusting tbe arrow. Hie beg contsuaed 

(1) A quiver <4 vDdxeassd forati duiker, 10 inebss by 3 inches, sewn with 
cane, containmg 13 ffausbed arrows. 


s A' A. Cusfany, **Tbs Aetioii .... of Digitslis aad iSs AQm*.” P* 4. (boodoa, 192$.) 
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(2) rorby.fotir onfinishftd arrows tied in a bundle. 

(3) An undress^ skin bag without flap, 3} Incho. by 3^ inohos, awn up tho 

ai^ and along one side of the top with a chain alxtob of cane, filled 
with leavM out to a triangle, and two spatulae. one measuring 4# inohea 
by I inch. 

(4} A leaf packet of the poison seeds. 

To operate ttie croaabows—having Wrung the bow by pressing one end of it 
on the ground and forcing tJie other down with tho right hand, whUe the left piacce 
the Iwp of the string in position—the two Uiabs of tho stock are separated and 
a little piece of Jooee wood, some 2 inehw long by lesa than ^ inoh diameter, Is 
inserted, the tail and of the stock placed on tlio ground, anil the string forced 
clown and mgagod In the transvoreo notch, which retains it. Tho arrow is placed 
in position in the groove in front of the bow-string end preesod down so that tho 
booswax bolde it. Tho foreftngors of the left hand take the place of tho pieoe of 
wood; aim is taken, the flngom withdrawn, and the two limbs of the stock pressed 
together, which brings up the small wooden peg attached to tho lower limb and 
forces the string out of the notch against tlie arrow butt. 

Boys carry an adaptation of this in tho shape of a wooden gun (Plats A, Fig. 3). 
A roughly out " stock ’’ with a bow at the fore end, fitted with a eano bow-«riag. 
which is held and released by a trigger, fires a dart (Plate A, Fig. 4) through a long 
reed bairel. The weapon measures 4 feet 1 inch over alK 

Since writing the above, hlr, T. Alexander Barna baa presented me with a 
crossbow and quiver, which ho obt«ned from the Panwe tribe on the Benito 
river in Spanish Gixinea (Plato A, Fig. 18). 

It has the foQowing variations from those I collected: on the back limb 
there is no rib on the under surface extending to the head, but the limb is 
rounded for tho whole of its length. The under part of the swan neck is fiat and 
without carving. The head forms an obtuse angle instead of being carved to a 
chisel shape. The stock is grooved at the tall end to take a closed brass wire 
ring, which holds the limbs together. The bow is rounded on the convex surface, 
instead of the edges being square. 

The quiver of undreosed forest duiker skin with Hap and fibre string sling 
measures 12 inches by 3 inches at tho base, and 4 inches at the flap, sewn vith 
fibre string and bound with plaited cane (Plate A, Fig. 17). 

Tho arrows, 11 ^ inches in length, are more finely tapered towards tbe pciut 
and have no nicks. (Plate A, Fig. IC). Tlie poison had been removod. 

Mr. Barns inform^ me that he found the crossbow the universal weapon of 
Spanish Guinea, where the natives maile good practice, up to approximately 
30 yards. When about to “ load," the arrow is held in the mouth. In Fernando 
Po he saw more of these crossbuay. 

Ail the specioene illustrated are in the Powclidkttton Museum, Birchlngton. 

I>. H. 0. POWELL-CXiTTON. 


Britain: Arohs&ologry. Vnlllaiay. 

Tha Prablam of tha Pra-Challaan Induatriaa. C. E. Vullianiy. A 
Mr. Eeid Moir's fascinating book, The Antiquity of Man in Ksst Anglia,” Z 
represents the most honest attempt which has yet been made to demonstrate 
the existence of Tertiary Man and to establish a clear sequenoe of Pre-Palec^ithic 
industriee. But to those of us who are still unconvinced, and to whom the present 
state of knowledge doee not seem to warrant conviction in theee matters, it 
remains an inconeluaive document. It may not be wboUy inopportune to examine 
briefly certain considerations which have a vital bearing on tbe problem, and 
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which u« too oft«n ovftdod ca tho one Ii^mI uod umfficieDtly Appreciated on the 
other. 

First, there is the bicdogieel objeoticn, besed cn the eridenoe of the fossil 
remfUTi" of duid. We must remember thet the of the almplest form 

of implement requires a d^;iee of speeiAlised eo'OrdinAtion And a corresponding 
ADAtomicA] deveiopoxADt vhkh ere incompAtiUe with the stAtus of a fub*buman 
being. Piihetanthroptu, essenbslly a sub-bumAn foesU, belongs, At the eerheet, 
to A besie Pleistocene deposit —a depoeit presumAbly contemporAneons with the 
First InterglAcUl period io Eorope. Hie fcesi] is thet o< a creAturo who lived in 
ooodHions which were fevounble to the development of a humen type. Nothing 
resembling en AitifAct bes been found on the horizon in which the remeins of 
PithteoHihrcpis were deposited. But, if Hr. iMd Hoir is oorrsct, the Heel Anglisn 
oontempoxAriee of this Archsio precurec*. the men " of the Cromer Forest Bed, 
were Already producing stAodsrdised fon&i of “bAnd>Axee," “ ecrepera," and 
"poinie.'’ 

Let ns more to a later stage. The Heidelberg jaw oomas from a Middle 
Pleistocene depoeit. It is the relie of e definitely bumanoid croature. possessing 
aiready the chancteristic human deotstion. Ho has been roferied by the roost 
competent authohties io a date coRseponding to that at which ws might expect 
to find OracoB of an aarly ChelJaAn industry. But At Mauer, as at Trinil, no 
ertifeois have been found on the level cf the discovsy. 

The PiltdowD ioesil would appear to be of later data than that of Heidelberg, 
end here indeed we have artifacte, both of and of bone, aseodated with the 
remains of an extrsmaly primitive form of man. Yet, even here, in the absence of 
any stratagraphical proi^, it cannot be dcsiied that the association may be pimely 
fortuitous. 

Examined without prejudice, the evidence at our dispoeai does not tend to 
support the view that toiy pimate of Pliocoie times could have reached a stage 
of dorelopmenfc compatible wHb the rnaking of tocb and the repetition of 
stmidardised implonental forms. We have reasMi, on the c^ttrary, for lielieving 
that such a stage was not reached until the later phases of the Pleistocene period. 
The humanoids of Pliocene and eariy PlaAocene times, even if they can be 
iaagmed as capable of using toots or of having any neceeskty for using them, ware 
amply provided with imptemoits of natural production, m^uding the " roetro* 
carinate.” And we ahall do well to remind ov^vee that Hints of accidental form, 
exquisitely flaked and sb^ied, and greatly superior ia '' technique *’ to anything 
which has been found on the Pliooana levels of Eart Anglia, have been extracted 
from the base of the Faritian Eocene. I would particularly draw the attention 
of thoee who are intereitad in this matter to Figs. 39, 41, 43, 63, 6? and 6S in 
fireuU's masterly exposition (L'AiUh,, ZZI, 1610). It is evident, therefore, that 
the beet " eolHhic ’* productions were msde at a which preoedee, by some 
milhoQS of yeaia, the earlieet date at m’hkh the buaan type could poseibly have 
come into exiatence. 

The question cf the morphology of the alleged Hiocene and Early Pleistocene 
artifaota has been so admirably and so recently dealt wHb by Mr. Hauledine 
Warren that there seems little oocasioii to revive this perticular dispute. At the 
same time, I must aoense the defeoden of the ''roetro<earinate,'' either of 
inadequate experience or ^se of a deliberate iupprtmo vev. The "rostro/’ in 
ita most ideal form, is freely produced by nature, at all periods and in various 
materials. It is, indeed, imposeible to eearch for any length of time, for implements 
or foasUs, on fields or in gravel peta, without coming aorcss admirable specimens 
of this form; neither la it lacking among the geological material of all ages, from 
the Silurian onwards, which is crushed and rolled upon our beachea. This evidence, 
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&loQe, U fuSiQiftnt to du]>oee of the ‘*roetro" u neeeAJfarily an ira])loment, apart 
from ibt fact that tha flaked surface! of the choeen siieeimenR do not exhibit the 
least indication of intentional maitufaeture. The only convincing epeoiraens are 
those which are made, not by " eoUthic *' man, but by an a<ivancecl reprcemlative 
of homo Mpisna—Mr. Reid Moir himself. 

An examination of the larger spociinenfl from tho Cromer ForcMt Bed leads 
irresistibly to another objection, again baaed on the morphology of tho pieces 
themselves. Many of them have been procluerd by an immense number of blows, 
and the resulting forms are perfectly useless lor any conceivablo purpose. They 
oould neither be grasped in the liand nor utUisod for any practical need. Even 
if it could be assumed that tho flaking ivaa intentional, it is beyond bolief that any 
creature would spend so much of his time and energy in producing sbapolees lumps 
of stone, in no way more dceirable than tho lumps airoady provided by nature. 

A siDiilar objection—tho absence of pnrpoeive form—holds good in the oaeo 
of small piecee of the Foxhall typo. Here, again, the selected &nts aro noither 
better nor u’orse, as tools, thau ^e other natural fragments which exist by the 
million on the same level, (And H may bo observed, in passing, that the 
correspondence between the siec of any given series of *‘eolithic ” flints and the 
size of the accidonttdiy broken material in their onvironmeint is remarkablo—to say 
the least of it.) Tbe intentional aimulation of such pieces would present considerable 
difficulty, and would serve no purpoao. If Tertiary Man did exist, and if these 
flints are proof of his handiwork, wo must bo prepared to conclude that he 
combined great manipulative skill with a degree of persistent idiocy whloh has 
no parallel in modem times. 

It is reasonable to believe that the flake represents the earliest form of 
manufactured implement, and that such flakes aro to be found on late horizons 
of the Mindel.Riss period, at earliest. This, 1 believe, corresponds with the viewe 
of Obermaier. Thus, while we have no reason for supposing that Heidelberg man 
was incapable of making simple tools, it is certainly remarkable that no implements 
have been found in the sands which contained his jaw<bcno. 

Those who accept these views will agree (a) that we have no indisputable 
proof of the existence of man in Tertiary times, and (6) that the neoeeeary proof 
could only be made clear by tho anatomical character of foesU remains of 
unquestionablo Tertiary date. It is absurd to suppose that industries ” which 
are admittedly eeparat^ from each otiicr by the vast duration of glacial periods, 
with thoir corresponding geological changos, can yet be closely related, and show 
an uninterrupted development of technique. Our evidence, so far, does not 
confirm the belief that the human status ba<l been reached at an ago anterior 
to the Middle Pleittoceno, C. E. VULLIAMY, 


80010108*7. Torday. 

Brlcle*p**lcei Dower, or Settlement. By S- Tordai/. 9 

Modern writers on Airicao sociology are praoCically sgroeci that marriage U 
among tho oativee does not consist of tho buying and selling of the bride; 
Mr. Bryant, 1 believe, is tbe only serious supporter of this fallacy,' Whatever 
havoc Chaka’s rule may have played with ancient institutions, the law still 
prevails among the Amazulu that the bride remains a member of lier clan after 
her oarriage,* and tbe OommiBsIon inquiring into South African laws and oustoms 
came to the conclusion that lobolo is neither dower nor the price of a purchase; 
a basket of corn, a hoe, or any trifle seals tbe contract as well as many heads of 
cattle.* Acute observers have long ago refuted tho idea of bride purchase. 
d*'ather MeroUa stated, in the seventeenth century: It must be observ’d that 
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the FAth«r of tbfl Bridt, wbvi be receivei tbe Pment for bar, tho’ it be ever 
10 little, muat oot for that would be so better than Belling bie 

** Daughter. Wberafore to preveDt neb e Cniee, ait Men are tax’d by tbe Publiek 
” in tboee Matter*, bow nocb they aball give, and whkb ia atway* rated acoordisg 
to their Qualitiea and CoDditiom.”* lb* fixing by diaintereated partiea of the 
amount which aball ebanga hand* wa* cuttomary among tba Natal Kaffirs too.* 
Tb* cativ** tbemealvm socm tbe idea of aallii^ tbeir daughter*; thus the Baauto 
mdlgoantly denied tb* unputation to Chuali*,* without, bowavar, oonvindng him. 
Among the Boloki of tbe Upper Congo tbe bride'* paraoU pceaent tba bridegroom 
at the wedding with food a^ augar.eaoe wine, aa a proof that the giri ii not sold 
a* a alave, but given in marriage aa a bee woman."* Among the Watega tbe 
huaband never aoquiraa moce than a vary linited authority over hi* wife, who 
remaioB a depandani of har paranie and can be reoalled by them wbanaver they 
chooae to do *o,* Even among Hr. Bryant’a own Amaxulu tba fatbor remains 
alway* the wiia’i refuge and, in certain tribe* at any rate, be never loaaa control 
over her, even after sbe ia married.* Paradoxical as it may seem, it is just in 
the marrisgee where no " bride-priee ” is paid that we meet with tbe most binding 
unions; this is the case with tbe bieuipa form of marriage of the Awambs, when 
tb* girl ifl irrevocably banded over to tbe bnsbaxtd without any money paeaing 
between tbe bridegroom's and U»e bride’* claaa, whereas tbe woman for whom 
mpanpo bss been can be reclaimed bar paronta at any Ume.^ The sacred 
chiaftainea* of tbe Bakongo fm whom no wanifiu at lonf/o (legitimate wedlock 
moosy) has bean paid, can navmr leave ber husband and cannot even marry again 
should she be left a widow. It i* thus abeuid to cpe«A of " bride-piice nor 
is it more reasonable to use tbe words " dover ” tx “ dowry." Something reeembling 
dower is foond in certain tribes. ’Hm Chaga fatbar gives his daughter, according 
to his means, hoes ot cattle after ber circumciaMm, and these she takes with her 
when she gets marriad^** and in Bangwe rich peopla furnish tba bride with 
BtocA‘* The term ’‘marriage settkment" as a rabetitute few "bride-price" is 
also out cd place, a* it mnet be resMotad to real settlemants found among certain 
peoples. Among tbe Bamangwate a wealthy mao settles od bis nswly.wedded 
wife several small and large domestic whkh, by tbeir natural inorMse, 

will asBure her Uvalihood sboold she become a widow.** Some eighty years ago, 
it was tba custom that when a took hk first wife, all the oow* he poeseaeed 
became her property; she alone could dispose of tbom and tbeir produoa, and her 
rights passed on to her son.** Among tba Wacbaga each " bouse " («.*., wife and 
her children) is provided is tba husband’s liiaCioM with cattle and other property.** 
it i* of more than aosdaouo importartee that a better word should be substituted 
for tba traditional " bnda.prioa "; Psgett, U.P . has bean lately vigorously on the 
wu.patb and has acquainted u* with t^ faotastio oonclunons of slavery and 
traffic in daughters, he has drawn, **>*p^t to this unfortunate word, fr^ bis 
superficial observaUons during hi* fiying rkita to Airioa. After all, he Is the man 
who will make tbe laws for the odoaiaa, and ought not to be mislead. In search 
for the right exp r eas i oo, I looked for gnfdanoa, as I usually do in worldly matters, 
to the Per. E. W. Bmith. but found that be had shirked the quastion; ha simply 
suggests the use of tbe native term Bo does Captain Rattny in his admirable 
" Ashanti law and C^tfiitution." this expedient beoomea impossible when aaveral 
tribe* have to be dealt with, for wbo sb^ decida whether duke, Z 060 I 0 , bopodi, 
wpoia, mpoape. oicda, or a^ otbar word is to be preferred f Beaidea, exc^ent as 
they are. they convey nothing to tbe cxdinary man. Hr. Smith defines cAafco " as a 
" compensation to the girl’* elan, a return to parents and guardians lot the expense 
they have incnired in her rearing, tbe ae^ of a oonfzact by which she is to 
" become the mother of the man's cbOdren, and a guarantee fw good treatment."^ 
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We mft 7 disregard tbe iosa to tbe cUn; aa & ruJe a vomaa doee not sarer her 
oonneotioa with it on marriage, and frequently her children return to her own 
people. Nor are the expenaee of rearing a child serious enough to be taken into 
account; in the early years there ia no clothing, and later very little indeed; 
beeidee “ girls are early made to help their motheie in looking after the baby and 
other domestic duties/* such as fetching water and firewood, etc/» In fact, they 
earn their keep. It la the sealing of the contract which is of paramount importance. 
It is a oeremonial act by which the two groups, families cr clans, pledge themaelvea 
that tbeii cbildreo shall fulfil their duties aa husbaAd and wife. If one of the 
parties withdraws, it may lead to a law suit^, but as a rule, if the wife refuses to 
ioUow her husband, mattere are peaceably settled by returning the gooda/' if the 
bridegroom defaults, they are forfeited.*^ If tlie Kamba wife dies while atill under 
her father*s roof, the suitor is entitled to claim her sister in her place; but if the 
man has taken his wife home and she then dies, he baa no claim to compensation, 
the bride having fulfilled her share of the contract,*’ Of course, in the first case 
the restitution of the goods wUI be usually accepted, but there are tribes where 
this is not so, In former times an Aslianti deceased wife's sister, even if married, 
might be obliged to divorce her husband so as to take her deceased sister's place.*’ 

The word used by the Ashanti for what is usually called brida*priee/’ 
i e , a^tda, gives apparentiy the character of the transaction bettor then any other. 
Marriage ie concluded by the "giving and acceptance of tutda by the contracting 
parties." " Atada is a thankofierieg given to the person or peraona from whom 
“ some gift or benefit lias been received ... to serve as a record for all 
“ Qonoemed that such a gift or benefit has been conferred and accepted." It is 
binding on both parties, " it ia to onaure having witnossaa." For this reason It is 
widely distributed and a portion of It "is given to the spirit ancostors who thus 
become witnesaaa along with the living to the contraot."” 

The importance attached to witnesses ie very widely epread. The chiio of 
the Badia " is ooirtributefl by tbs bridegroom's clansmen on the one hand . . . 
" on the other, it is distributed among the bride's clansmen, the parents, especially 
" the father, getting little of it."” Among the Bechuana the cattle ia taken 
from the common family stock aod ia added to the bride's common family stock.” 
The "dower" of a Swabili girl is divided betucon the father, uncles and aunts; 
other members of tJie family also receive a trifling ebars.*’ Among the Bakongo 
it is divided among uncle, father, mother and brothers of the brids.” “ It is 
" always paid In the presence of witnesses. If ths marriage is broken (by death) 
“ or diasoived (by divorosh the same witnesses are present at the palaver."** At 
a Tbonga wedding the ancestor are invoked.*^ 

It is, of course, ecaroely poesible to find an English word which will convey 
the meaning of every native expression translated as " bride*price "; but it would 
be diffioolt to find one which is more inadequate and mischievous. Tentatively, 
I should like to suggest the word "earnost." According to the "Encyclopedia 
Britennica," "it is almost similar to the arrha of the Roman law, which may be 
" traced bock in the history of legal institutions to a period when the validity 
" of a contract depended not so much upon the real intention of the parUes, as 
“ upon the due observance of a prescribed ceremony. . . . But uimeel was 
" never a part payment, which arrha might have been. , . . Any sum, however 
" small, would be siifBcient aa sama», being given as a token that the contract 
" is binding and should be expressly stated so by the giver.” 

Tbeee lines are not written to impose a pet word of mine, but in the hope 
that criricism may produce a better one, 

B. TORDAY. 
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Anthropolo^. PhTSlcal. Davies. 

Man's Nasal fnclsx in Rolation to Climate. By ArlAw Davies. i 

I. lSft»OPVCTIOM. 4 

For tbe pnrpOM of datiTipiiahing between various races oert^ phyeioal 
characteristics art need m criteria. Most of tiiase are sperialitatlons of particular 
organs under enTironmental centred for a ennaderabfe period, and once an organ 
becomes spedalised it teztds bo remain so. »4., it doM not evolva backward toward 
the unspeciaUsed condition. It ts tesential to sriect as distinguishing criteria only 
those phyaioal characteristics which pars is t in the race and are not subject to 
rapid alteration under induence ol a change in environmeDt In thia oonnectiOTi 
the naaal index, which approximately represents the retio of the breedth of the 
nasal aperture to its height, has of late been regarded with some doubt because 
it appears to bear a marked relataos to climate, broad noses everywhere being 
associated with hot mosst oUaates and narrow noees with oo^ d;^ eondltiona. 
This relation of nasal index to climate needs investigation if it is still to be granted 
its former signiAcance as an etbmo dlstiaction. 

Zn the JJtji.I. for 102$, Frafeesor Thompson and Mr. Buxton gave the 
rseuke of their mvestigataon into the corraUtioa between Han's Naaal Index and 
Climate. This eomUtion was amply demonstrated. Following up their work, 
aa investigation waa made with special rafereoce to Africa, wHh a view to examining 
the factors of cUmatio cocrtrol cn individual tribes and to obtain dearer ideas on 
the adffiissability of the naaal index as an ethnic distinction. In all, 220 tribes 
were considered. Tempermtvuts and relative humidrtke were obtiuned and the 
product'movement method of correlaticm used. The conclusiona arrived at in the 
correlation for Africa were applied to examiiles in Asia and Burc^. 
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11- C30NCLUSI0N>S OS Arwclb TV “ JouBK. R. AstHRr®. Inst./' Vol. TJIT, 10:23, 

P. 92 A>TD fiOMMKHTK. 

Professor Thompson's and Mr. Biixton*a oonclusioiw ss to th« corrcdation of 
nasal index and edmate aro cicsp nnd definite. They for tho Old World 

that avorago cUmatin conditions comOates vitlt nasal index to tlio oxtont of a 
oorrslatiou coefficient of '721 where I is perfect correlation. If tho population 
of the Old World had been Klniffie^l aliout and mixed up on a huge scalo uitlhn 
the iM»t 2,000 years, it might well be argued that this <Iomonstrated correlation 
with climate wipes out the racial persistence of the nasal imlox and so Imjwts iU 
value as a criterion of race. The actual recent movement, however, in the 
populations investigated in Africa, India, and 8.K. Asia is comparatively small. 
Wliere recent movement is evidenced, ae in the case of the iTevD and some Tartars, 
the coirospondenee between nawal index and climate is far from markc<l. Without 
funhor knowledge of tho time taken for tho tw*h\ in<lox to ho a^lj usted tu climate, no 
definite conclusion can l>e reached as to the peraiHtenoe of thin chamctoristlc. In 
their summing up, Messrs. Thompson and Buxton draw attention only to thocorrela* 
tioit without oommont on the significance of tho nasal index as a criterion of race. 

The fact that cUniate correlates with noaal index in itw'lf merely {lemonstratos 
that climate is neponsiblo for making the n^al apert^ire broad in hot regions, a 
control that has long been stispect4xi: it is not a proof that the nasal index is no 
longer of use to distinguish Ixatween racoa. It remains to prove that climate 
continues to alter tho nasal index, to make it narrower under colder conditions 
and broader under warmer conditions. And also that this change takcM place In 
a relatively short time. This implies a detaile<l inveetigstion into the influrnoe 
of climate on imlividual tribes. 


III. RBCOVSTAVCTIOK Fr)BMl'L*. 

Before any attempt can be made to investigate control of climate, a rocon* 
struction formula must bo obtained whereby it is possible to calculate accurately 
for individual tribes tho oUmatlo index, f.e., that value of the nasal Inde.x which 
local climate would dotormine. the reconstruction formula of Mr- Buxton confirm 
the correlation of climate, but are not accurate enough for iniUvidual application 
in every case. Actual nasal indices range from 65 to 310: these formula give 
climatic indicoe from 03 to 87. The calculated indices are too high for narrow noses 
and too low* for broul onoe. Evidently not enough allowance has been mo^le for 
tho effect of climate in hot regions and too mtieh in cooler regions. This may be 
due to taking average climatic conditions os the oUmatic standard. To test this 
maximum conditions were tried in tho formula, but the eolciilated indicee ore still 
too low, tlic actual indox of 310 being calculated as 90. The other posaibihtiM 
of error are in tho regreesion coefficients of the formula used, which waa 
nasal index » Temp, x >46 + Bel. Humidity x '22 d* 24'9. 

The coofficienta *40 and *22 may bo incrca3c<l and the constant decreased. 
Nevertheleai, when thwe coefficients of regreesion for temporature and humidity 
are increased to the optimum constant v^ue, the formula is stiU unsatisfactory 
for tbo hottest end for the coldest regions, 110—03. The remaining posribibty 
of corroction is that the regresuon coefficients are not constant, but Increase 
steadily with temperature and with relative humidity. 

Regard it from another viewpoint. The regreesion coefficient for temperature 
was calculated by correlating temperature with nasal index and multiplying the 
correlation coefficient by a constant. Since all volties of temperature were corrolated 
with all values of nasal index In one correlation, there could obviously be only one 
correlation coefBcieat, arid hence a constant regreasion coefficient. 'Diis, w*hea 
enbstituted in the reconstruction formula, gives accurate results only for average 
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raliKB of imH mdax 68-84. j^ppoM tempantun *nd a«Ml md« ho wx^tod 
in aoctjozw ao as to dtaccvar if tbe correlation ia more marked for faiahar values 
of Umptfatow. Omittinj; detaUa, the raulta of this scctaonal oorreUtion for 
^oa showed that higliar tomporatorea bad a highar degree of oorrelation. 

the lowest degree of correlation being aaaodated with lowart temp«atux«. Similar 

Mufto ware obtained in a aectiwial ccmlataoD between nasal indox and relative 
hnmjdity, tbe corraUtion being leas marked and tbe variation in vidue of the 
regre^on ooclBciaot being teaa rapid than in the case of teaperatore. Tbia brines 
out the fact that tamperatore ia a atnmger influeace than humidity in hot redona. 
hmm ihaaa reaulta eoeffioenta of regreaaon were calculated which increaaod ateadilv 
with temperature and with hemidity. Wbcaeaa the constant coefficient for 
t^peratw In Mr. Baxton'a iormuta was «. tbe variaUe coefficient ranged from 
•57 at 03 to '33 at 75*. Four such values were plotted to the 
^ph of the coefficient of regreeaion: aimilariy for humidity, 

jrnin these graphs the neocasaiy coefficiaiita can be subeUtntod In the new formula 
raid mdeat - x CT + Rel. Hum, x C. + 38. TTiia fonnula when appUed 
to Africa, and to European and Aaiatio examples, givm auiuble Rsulte for the 
enure range of indices. Using the sheeted dunatic standards, man's nasal index 
m Ainca conelated with cbmate to a coefficient of *88. thus confirming the work 
of Profwor Thompson and Mr. Buxton. The noin value of this formula, however 
18 m the pcssibihty of api^ying it to mdividoal tribee with considorabla chancee 
of accurately determining the actual indices. Hie fdlowing test oases demonattate 
this point 

CifnuUtc Indet, 


Tribe. 

Saznbute (Congo) 
Fertitawi (Sudan) 
Battaks (Samatra) 
Ouled Said (Toma) 


Aetoai Conetant Foriobfe 

Naeel Index. CoefficunJ. Coeffidoni. 
110 $5 112 

103 87 loa 

91 85 81 

84 76 63 


_ ' ' •• oo 

In these caaee maximum temperature and humidity have been used for the 
higheet indices and avenge omditjcais for the otbrns. This leads to a discussion 
of the meet suitable climatic standards to bs adopted. 

TV. CuMATio SrstfiunDe. 

Profe^ Thompson and Mr. Buxton used avenge climatic conditions 
throughout tbe world. They wen found unaatssfactory for tbe hottest and moiitest 
regi^, and for extreme climatss in the interior of contmeota. Fifty per cant 
cf tbe examples wen accurate for ooo) moist oUmstes. 26-30 par oeat. for hot 
cUaatei. and 28 per cent, for extrwne dioutee. In tbe mvestigarion for Africa, 
oaaxumun conditions (msan temperatun and humidity for the typical summsr 
month) ^ve 75 per cent, accurate: avenge oaoditloDS in tbs temperate climate 
and coastal T\inis gave 80 per cent, accurate. Tbaes standards wore 
tested to find the most suitabls in ei e m plas from Asia also. It is of Intenst to 
note that In the case of extreme oUmates, minimum conditions are in no case an 
acceptable climatio standard. For Siberia, Ariama and Tdrkestan tbe foUowing 

results are significant: ^ ® 

^ Climatic Index. 


Tribe. 

Altai Tartam 


Actual 

Average 

Maximum 


Kami Index. 

' 74 

Con^tiaiu. 

61 

Candilione. 

78 

84 

Aritona • 


78 

66 

Turkestan > 

e 

• • 78 
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Mmimum conditions are quite uselses. Avenge conditions sn iasori pertly 
on JniniDium conditions which for UmperatUTM below 40* do not effect the nasel 
index, and so average conditions are unAatiafaotory. A <^liInetic standard baaed 
on the mean of monthly temperatures over 40" might be the most suitable. This 
has not yet been tested, however. 

Summing up the evidence on climatic standards: For hot moist regions it 
appears maximum conditions are tho chief control, and therefore tho roost reliable 
standard. For temperate and equable climates average conditions prove more 
satisfactory. For regions of extremo cUmatoe some standard between average 
conditions and maximum conditions seems to be in control. 

What does (bis mean? Hoat increases the width of the nasal aperture, and 
this operates without rortraint to the highest tem)>urBturos experienced. On the 
other hand, tho nasal index docs not eorreapond with climate for low temperaturM; 
onco temperature passes below 60®, further narrowing of the nasal aperture is 
limited and ceases when temperature falls below* 40°. 

The nasal aperture adjusts readily to withstand comlitions producing heat, 
but not to cold conditions. The same is true to a losscr degree of humidity 
conditions, 

V. Fffkct of Climatr cm wr. Nasal OnnAV. 

8o fax nse has bean made of mathematical evidence to try to find the factnra 
of climatic control of the luwal organ. How do those conclusions conform with 
tho phy^ological aspect ? It was found 

(1) Bogreeaion coofRclonts incroaicd steadily with tomporaturo an<l humidity. 

(2) Correlation botweon noNal index and teroporaturo is highest in hottest 

regions, 

(^} Maximum conditions are the beat 8tan<laTd in hot areas: moan conditions 
in temperate cUmatca; minimum coiulltlons of a dry cold nature, 
whether regional as in (IrceiUand or soaeonal as in Central Siberia, Itavo 
little effect on the nasal aperture. 

The functions of (ho naeal organ Include (i) the admission of air to tho lungs 
in sufficient quantity, and (2) (ho a^ljustment of this air to a temperaturo and a 
humidity suited to the lung tissue. Of these two functions, 1( is th'' second that 
is ohiofiy influenced by climate. TIio efficiency of tho nose in its first fuimtion to 
adroit air is not impaired by incroasorl width and larger aperture (though it may 
result in slower breathing), and so it can freely keep on whlpning with increased 
temperature and humidity. On the other hand, the narrowing of tho nose with 
lower temporatitrea and humidities rwults in the naaal aperture rapidly decreaelng 
in volume. Tlte lungs, however, must l\avo sufifeient air intapectlve of the cnjAcIty 
of the nose to warm and moisten it. and wo tho narrowing of the nose is limited 
by this first function of the nasal organ, When the air is too cold and dry for the 
lungs, the nasal aperture adjuste to climate only to a certain stage: beyond that, 
colder conditions result in modification of other organs of the l>o<ly. c.g., changCH 
in character of the skin and hair. Also, artificial aids are used—es, for instance, 
the wearing of furs over the face to form an outer warming chamlwr. Wlien a 
body has to adjust to a hot climate, devlcea for cooling are neither wo numeroua 
nor so effective as devices for conserving heat, an<l so the widening of tho nasal 
aperture and the consequent increase of tho nasal Index Is pushed to the limit of 
efficiency. Thus tho regreasion coefficients rapidly decrease, the climatic currdation 
is less marked, and minimum climatic conditions nro of no use as an effective 
cliroatio standard. 

Onco the nasal aperture reachce its limit of narrowing, it is possible that 
further adjustment to climate may proceed in tbo lengthening of the nose and in 
the developing of unusual shape. 
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One p^t of ooQsidMftbte importaneo emvgtt from this Argument : the breed 
ooee ie 4 highly epedelised organ ; the narrow oc«e ta much Imi epecialieed since 
the edapUtion to eQTironment Hm in the nu^ taken place in other organs. 


VI. Apfucatioh to IvniTimL Tubss. 

Using the rMonstxaetion formula praviouriy obtained and the climate standards 
discuBSedi the control of elinmte may be invteiigated is the oaee of partloolar 
tribes. For any tribe tbe pfseeat eUmatio Index can be calculated; also, if its 
former home be known, the original climatio indiuc. which it possessed when it 
entered its preeent ro^oo, can be oaboUted. (It is probable, from an inspection 
of Qorrriation coe0icieicits, that ibis method of amring at the original nasal index 
is more accurate than the ose of craaial data.) Lastly, prorided there is sufficient 
historical data, tbe period daring which tbe pneent climate has been in control 
may be determined. It remains to select oidy Utoee tribal migntions on a large 
scale which ba^e been free from iotormixtare with other tribes and of whose 
migratbn the details an fairiy reliable. Dr. Haddon'e '' Raceo <4 Mankind ’* and 
*' Wanderings of Peoples *' are tbe sooroea oeed. 


(I.) Ths NA&nownro of ALanAPT Bioan Nosia. 

Serenteen cases bare been examined of tribes wboee nasal index is at least 
10 onita above the climatic index for tbrir locality, and abere intennixtm on 
the whole has been ali^t. Each bee been in its present area from 4,000 to 
15,000 years, (e., snfBciartly Iceig to have appreciably adjusted to climate. The 
ori^Tial saeal index baa been calculated bx wh. Of theee examplee, 14 show no 
evid^e whatsoever of having narrowed from their <»igixud type. Three cases 
appear to l^ve narrowed about 4 units in 0,000 to 8,000 years. This narrowing 
could easily be ex^^ained by intemixCore with surrounding tribes. The wrigbt 
of evidence is hea^y in favour of the supposition that broad noaee do not narrow 
under c^der and drier oonditiona. It would be an interestoig 8ide*issue to follow 
from this conelorio) to tbe reocostroction of tbe cUmatea of byegone days which 
produced the broad noses of certain rae^. 

(IT.) Tn WEDuroro of Kosbs. 

In this connection instances ace nomerous of the nasal index increasing when 
exposed to warmer and moister conditions. Eight cases are oonsidared which 
fiJfll the Toquirements as to migEaticn details; two are from AMca and six from 
Asia. In every ease the nasal index has increased from its original calculated 
nasal index. The rate of change has been determined in tbe eight oases. The time 
taken to increase by one luiit is as follows: $50 yoen, 500, 550, 400, 450, 450, 
450, 420. Theee results are reasonably constent. and show an average increase 
of one unit in approximately 500 years. 

^e definitely broad nose does not narrow in response to climate, but the 
lower limit of the broad nose in this coonaotioo is not yat determined. Medium 
noses may narrow, as is shown by 14 caeee from Western Europe. In all these 
oases tbe actual indices correspcskl eloeely wHh the calcalated, indicating that 
adjustment dose take place in medium and narrcpw noses. 

Tbe conclusion is reaobed that tbe narrow nose adjusts steadily to hotter and 
moister conditioDs, but the broad nose does not narrow in response to cooler and 
drier conditions. The {sevions section arrived at the oonolosion that the broad 
ncee is a spedalisaticm to a far greater extent than tbe narrow noee. Combining 
the two, ft seems that tbe specuUisatioti tends to pwsst, in tbe nasal organ as in 
other organs, while tbe non*specsallsed ^an ad^la to envirozunental control. 
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These oonolusioiu suggest that whereas the bread.iioeed races may hare 
originated from narrow.nosed typee as a result of climate, the contrary at any 
rate does not obtain. The broad nose of the human race which is a result of 
olimate does not narrow. 

7et it is suspected that man has a narrower noee t)>an his ancestor. It has 
not narrowed as a result of olimate : it may be found that this change la nasal 
aperture is associatod with diminution of jaws, growth of foreho^, and other 
structural modifioatioDS, 

711. SiamncjAifciE or thb Nasai. Indbx as as Ethnio t)o<TiVOTioK. 

The broad nose is a sped^isation that penists, Tho narrow and medium 
hose adapts to a change of climate at the rate of one unit in 500 years. Within 
2,000 years it will differ appreciably from that of its racial and original stock, 
and serres only to distingnieh between two tribes in the same locality. Gventnally 
even this mbior distinorion is lost. 

The broad nose, where it exceeds its oUmatic index, is a poritJve evidence of 
racial rolationship; the narrow nose, except for recent migrations, can serve only 
to distinguish between two tribes in the same area. If itt rate of change bo taken 
into consideration, it may bo of value as a confirmation of relationship. In no 
case can it be regarded as a reliable ethnologioal criterion unless it is considered 
in relation to the oihuato whure it is found. 


AdjuMmonl gf JVediffm cuuf Narrow Nmu 



Actual 

Climatic 

Aria. 

NfSiol Indtx. 

Indoz. 

Mont do Msrson 

. 70 

67 

Landes (Franco) 

70 

70«7 

Sarlat (Dordogne) 

. . 69-8 

6 ft<2 

Paris. 

ODl 

09 

La Gironde . « . 

69 

70 

Italian soldiers • 

C8-6 

08 

Soule (Franco) • 

69 

70 

Brussels .... 


09 

Bassos Pyrjn^ies 

Oft 

06'6 

Bretons .... 

. . 67*5 

69 

Venetians .... 

. . 67 

09 

Auvergne . • • • 

0 ? 

69 

S. France .... 

667 

65 

Tirolcee .... 

68 

Oi 


Narrowing gf ofnsody Broad Nosoa, 




CUrnatic 

Actual 

Original 

Tribe. 

Data. 

India. 

India. 

Clitnaiic Index. 

Samoyedee .... 

. 5000 B.o. 

69 

77 

78 

Kamchatka 

- 6000 B.O. 

69 

77 

78 

Chukchi .... 

. 6000 B.o. 

67 

79 

79 

Australian .... 

. 18000 B.o. 

80 

94 

96 

Tasmanian .... 

. 18000 B.O, 

77 

98 

98 

■Uln Ayar (Borneo) 

. 12000 B.o. 

87 

91 

96 

Murat (Sarawak) 

. 1000 B.o. 

87 

99 

96 

Bushmen .... 

. lOOOO B.o. 

82 

94 

96 

Hottentots .... 

. 3000 B.o. 

83 

92 

96 

Mvmda (Chota Nagpur) 

. 1500 B.O. 

84 

91 

92 

Semang (Sumatra) 

. 12000 B.o. 
t IS 3 

89 

97 

96 
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Nammg of atnadif Broad Bemo coat. 


Tridt. 


Clif/MtiC 

Index. 

Aftndi 

Index. 

Original 
Climoiic Index. 

Lissu (Yunnan) • 

2000 B.O. 

70 

86 

90 

Lolo (Szechwan} 

2000 ».0. 

72 

87 

90 

Miaotse (Kwaugsi) 

2000 

84 

89 

90 

Formosans ... 

2000 J.O. 

78 

95 

90 

Maode (Assam) • 

2000 I.O. 


94 

90 

Kaohin (N. Burma) 

2000 n.0. 

87 

90 

90 

Craon (Chota Nagpur) 

Widenitif of Homo. 

200 A.D. 83 

85 

78 

Rajput (Eubmir) 

1700 B.O. 

72 

72 

66 

Gujar „ 

460 a.n. 

72 

67 

65 

Bebbao (Bihar) • 

. 1400 B.a 

83 

74 

66 

Kanets Sulu Valley 

1700 B.c. 

74 

78 

66 

Kababisb (Sudan) 

WOa-p. 

79 

71 

69 

Bern Amer (Sxidan) 

900 A.n. 

79 

71 

69 

Rajputs (Rajputana) • 

1700 B.c. 

79 

74 

65 




ARTHUR DAVIES. 


Britain: Trance : Arolieologj. Bnrkltt. 

Areh«o(oslcal Notts. Bjf M. G. BvhitL C 

Tht Ol«v^and I dnv tht ottentioo of the readen of Mav to U 

the dfchsologjo&l inreetigaticciB in the CSeTolaod HiJls (Yoriohire) vhich tie 
beu)g carried out by the Cnratcc ei the Donnan Uuseum. Middlesbrough. Not 
only bfis >&. Elgee been finding Bronze Age rilUges and bori^'groaode on the 
moon, but pifinty indnstdee ere being eoQected et e oomber of utes. When 
studying these l&Uer with Mr. Elgee at Hiddleebrougfa* I was not able to 
diatinguiab the two soiee so eleariy demonstrated in Weet YoHcahixe by Mr. Buckley, 
but the Clereland exampke fall into line with many other atee In Eastern England 
where pigmy tools bare been foood. llte indostnee occur ou 
the surface of what to hare been setUaniflot mtee. One oi i 
these is abore Commondale and ocotm on the end ctf a low spur 
near the top of the ridge towards Lockwood Beck. I colleeted fiakee 
and amall blunted backs over an area of at least S6 yards sqoaie. I 
fancy some small sorapcn and eons have also bem found at this 
site, though personally 1 had no look in finding theca. The micrO' 
graver has to be discovered* bot doubtless, as at Peeoehaven, 
it will eventually tun up. At the other end of Comaondale near 
Sloddale Beck* Mr, Klgee discovered an interostu^ burin (fig. 1). It 
is of the ordinary variety and has been raiharpeMd in prahistorio 
times: it hss sIm been fired, though probably only by moor fins 
due to natural causes or the bnmii^ <d the heather. ^Ilua bnrin is pra. i. 
rather peculiar as not being one of tbs usual types of burin found 
with (he pigmy tools. Mr. Buckley—to whom I showed it-Hsould not find a 
paiallal Inm Weetem Yorkshire. 1 felt, therefore, jnsUfied in presenting it to 
the readers of Ma 2 «. while at the same tfine drewtog attentimi to the excellent 
work being undertaken in Oevelaod in conneotion with the Dorman Museum. 

Bftffravod <m Ike dfomaunU of BKttmy.—Last year there was published 
by Monsieur and Madstme Saint-Just P4quart in conjunction with Monsieur 
le Rouaio—the Caiatot of ihe Mnseom at Camac —a wo^ entitled “ Corpus dee 
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SignoB g7ftv6ea dM Mooumenta rndgnllthi^ues du Morbihan." [ do not runieinber 
to have seen it much reviewed in this eouatiy, althougli, having spent much of last 
year in S. Africa, I may have miaeed one or two notices. There are about lOD pagM 
of text analysing and describing the various signs engraved on the MonumontM, 
but undoubtedly the most important section of the wnric is tho series of ISK full* 
page plates, the result in mo4t ecutos of boautilully taken ]>l\oCograpliK. Tho authors 
aro to be oongratulated on producing a work which wiil long bo inclisjicnsablo to all 
students of Keolitblo or earlkst Motol Ago art, M. C BURK ITT. 


REVIEWS. 


Arohoiology. de Idorgan. 

La Pr^iiMoffS Orisnuih, Vol. I. C 
04nimlU44{ I'w. 21. L'Kg^pte ft D 
I'Afri^ du tiord ; Voi. 22J. L‘A»i$ 
AnUnsur*. Par Jae<|use do MorKaii. 
Ouvrage 7 >osthume publid par Louie (ier* 
main. Paris: Qeuthner. IBSC. 1U20, 
1027. Pp. 332, 421, SOh. Price 300 fee. 

This is, in a sanso. the archeological 
teatamant of its dieCinguialied author. 
After forty years of almost incassant travel, 
excavation, and administratioii of antirjin. 
ties, in India in 18S3, in Egy^tt as Maspd^'a 
successor, in the Caucasus and Armenia, 
hlesopotamia, ami Persia, he ha<l a 
few yearn of comparative leisure, but broken 
baakb, in which to set his notes and un> 
published matanaU in order. The end 
came before the book, whloh he coiWdered 
to be his maeterpiocs, was published; but 
it was practically rea<ly, an<l hia hriond tbe 
editor has not ha<l much difficulty in 
supplying a fow obvioi^s omissions. Twice 
before, de Morgan ha«i attempte<l some* 
thing of the same kimi: in his 
Ciwittui^ of lUOU, ami bis Humaniff 
Frihistarvru$ of 1021 ; the latter was 
translated into English in 1024 (ICagan 
Paul). Readers of those two books will 
know what to expect in Lft PrihUtain 
OritritaU : an inunenso range of detailed 
knowledge, tho geographical thinking " of 
a traveller and man of the world, a fertile 
and resauresful imagination, and a bom 
organiaor** skill in combining the most 
dis|>arat» btformatlon in to a living picture 
of regions and eivilisationa. Ami. like 
many i>arsona of strong character and 
praotie^ ability, do Morgan ha<l an outfit 
of deep*seat^ principlss. alituwt of beliefs, 
cherished tenaoiously. and always liable to 
emerge and dominate his outlook, when the 
discoveries of others, and even l\is own 
results, might well have challenged revision. 
It is this aapeot of him which givM a 
pathetic intereet to his "masterpiece”! 
It might convince people after he waa gone. 

For example, in Vol. 1 hia conviction 
of the neoessary connection between the 

C «aee which made Europe and the 
tarranean and the Naar East as we 


know thent. and tlu hnt efforts of iiOHcont 
humanity (oh. i to iv) coin|tot«a in signiiio* 
ance with his other bolist (IajkhI on his 
own studies of the surface geology of 
Mesopotamia and iUt upland lujjghboiira) 
ui a crisis of pluvial iunn«la(i<in lArtly the 
counteq>art of tho glacial crisis of tho North 
West, )>aitly its iuiniodiato so<|uel, and of 
a wholesale def:oiiiilation of tlie Nsaror 
East which ha^l tlie effect of giving man* 
kimi a new start at tho beginning of tho 
uio<lom age <cb. v.viii). This explairw his 
rsookm*d to tho regional culture of so reraoto 
a backwater as Kamschatka, to All out our 
arclusological reconstruction of Magda* 
loiiiaa life (oh. ix), anil of other liintant 
peoples to illustrate the development of 
8toiie*working {oh. x). Similarly ch. x is 
a vigorous and ingenious ivot^ against 
theories of "contamination" and "diffu* 
“ sion ” which a man who had handled so 
many original pieces of early craltHinanship 
coulii hardly be ex])octe<l to tolerate, even 
if ho had not also travolloil as widaly as 
do Morgan, and seen ]:eople of backward 
oullure at their work. Uoed instancos of 
his argitment are the sections on New World 
pottery, metallurgy, and systems of writing, 
To the lost topic <le Morgan retunks at 
greater lengt h in the Isat chapter of Vol, III. 
Conversely, he gives much weight to the 
conNklemtiou that tlM last tiling that 
usually ocours to unoivilised ]>eo|:lo is that 
tlieir neighbours lisvs any notions worth 
" diffusing." The difTioulties of an oversea 
missionary, even nioro nbvio:tsIy, are only 
begun whan he has cffectetl a landing. 
Anotlier o[Hnion. ntrongly hold and de* 
fencleci in uh. xii, concerns tho reconstruu. 
tion of Egyidian chronology, on which de 
Morgat: differed {un<iainejitally from meat 
of his contemi>orarira : a point which has 
to be keftt in mind in making use of Vol. 11. 

This second volume sununerises and 
8u{>plejnents the contents of tho author’s 
earlior book Lv Prfyniirv Civiliiatioru s 
and discusses in detail the probability that 
the Dynastic culture of Egypt is of foreign, 
and (as he b^levee) of "^aUlean," origin, 
ijgpplementary chsptere deal with the 
“ Oapaian " culture in Tunisia, and the 
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pal»olithi6 fljub itctri Som*U2Anil. TIm 
M hty of Upp«r P4l»olitbio ftod NootiUiio 
objoct* from tb 0 Utc«r nffioo » w py i b i*- 
iMod, «J proefiuU&g the notion tb«t tbo Nil* 
VftJIoy roouvod Any pArt ol itt OArty euHvro 
from thM Aldo. 

Th« tbinl volujDA U in nkAnjr woyo th# 

moAt intoreitiiu. for it dmk irith Um rofultt 
of ebe long tvm of jourMyA oad axoava* 
tiono in Pmwa, ArmAoi*. onu Um Cauomua. 
which rochApod ArohcaologicAl niMw* ia 
WiAtAm Ati^. but bovc bMn bow for the 
fint time brought into cyitomAtlo rtUtacM 
with MOh other. Phnatpei topiae ata. of 
counw» the oiviliiAtioni rovcAkd At Gqaa 
ond neighbouring cita; tbA primitivo 
AxploitAtion of tM ncw.mAcW oUuvium of 
the Tigr(A<EupbrAtAi dolu, which owaa ao 
lauoh to thAt of Susa; the ctonc Age 
cuituree of Further AeiA. which ata iboin 
to bo without mflueocA oo thoee of tho 
NeArerSiAt: ADdtheevlytrACAAofoopfAr. 
and aIao of iroo, which ata ehowa to point 
to probAble origuiA for oappo'working in 
the highUnd regies which cxtADilA from 
ArmeuA to the c oe et eoet cl the PeniAn 
Gulf; And for iron workiDg m WeeCevQ 
AizneniA or Enetom AiU ICnor. SurcppAAB 
iroQworkiag is Attriboted to trAmmiwAoo 
from TrADeoAueasiA to TikIo Fun»j'*Aii 
AptAkaig pAOplAA moving we et w A rd e Akmg 
A route netfth of the Ceep^Ao Block See. 

It will be obviouB from thM thAt do 
hforgan’i preocoupAtioa with the Naaka 
B eet preventod him from keepcsg Abreeet 
of either the phllologicAl or the Arohieo* 
logiOAl work of the iMt geo^Atioo in 
r^Ard to BuropcAQ pn^letoA. Eacai the 
eulturee, to whieh a few pAgee ceJy 
Ate given, were Admittedly ovtAidA hk 
cpeeiAl ImoiriedgA; And hie iatAfpretAtion 
of the roOAt voluAble ct bie own d ie coveweA 
in the Cauoaaua And neighbounj^ tacmoa 
must be eetlmAtod with thk dertoiAncy in 
view. 

A firiAl ohApMT on the origin of writing 
reiteretee the ArgueneoU AgAinet tny im^ 
•OUR* for the icripCa of the Keer E^aI, tac 
Fat EAAt, And the Kew WecM; but oca* 
tAmoletee in regerd to the Xeer Eaa a 
■ ingiA very recntM dieoBvery, the iegecy of 
which took, in difTerwit regwoe, the diveroe 
iome And ApplicAtione whieh aia the eArlieet 
eoripCe known to ue. 

Like aU de UorgAn*i work. thacA Uet 
vohimee owe mueh of their iotereet to the 
aumerouA ekotobee end dmgrArae whiefa it 
wie evidently cee of hie r eo r eA t io n e to 
produce for himeAlf. AnH there ie a good 
iadez At the end of VoL IQ. 


[Jgniury, 1929* 

Earopc: Arohmology. OaetlUo, 

La Owhwo dal Koee com^ioni* y 
/oriM $u Ongm y jSrferwidn en / 
Eufcpfl. Por AJbeclo del CeetUIo YurritA. 
BawaIwia, 102S. Pp. 210; 206 plAt« 
And S tn$ipc. 

ProfeeioT C AetUlo hAt done ue good 
AATviee in writiag this Aoe book. The 
** beAker fA^ion in )iott«ry that epread 
•0 euddenly over a Ia^ ataa of Europe 
ia the thiid millennium aa ia A curioue 
and importADl phAOomenon ia prehietory. 
and ita otudy, involving aa it do« mo«t 
cUfBcutt And delicAte dugnocea of migra* 
tloM, trAde*AntArpriee. tad more culture 
oontAct., lA DO light undertaking. Zxtoneive 
ItavaI. hard woric in macy muoAume. dlli* 
gent teadirtf. and the coofUnt Axerebe of 
A eound aad nevAr*rufSAd judgment, are all 
(lemAadod of the author ^ a book en thie 
Aubject, end Profeaeor GAattUo, thou^ 
modeatly pcoteating that the volurae before 
UA oontaiae en *' in^ty of imperfectiona.’' 
haa rieea Dobly to the taak. Kata ere 
209 platAA of photoRTAplu and drawinge, 
S mi^ and S14 cr ow n que4to pagee of a 
reatrAined and alwmyf lucid oommeotAry. 
An admirAbU tazt not overloAded with iH 
the tedioQs minutiie of the relevant in* 
fotmatioo, nor embAmaeed by a too heavy 
^jparatua of itdaenoea and notaa. 

At the beginning of the book the ground 
ia qnidEly cleAred* There ere. indeed, a 
few pegee devoted to the vanoue and 
rival tbeoriea aa to the origin of the beaker, 
but Profeaeor Ceatillo hurriee through the 
Uet erf thine ta oidAr to etete with the leeat 
pnwahJii delay hie full Aoreptanee of the 
theory of an Iberian origin aa firat pro* 
poundad by Schmidt aad afterwarde an* 
domed and arafdifM by Profeaeor Boach 
Oimpark The valley of the Guadalquivir 
ia the original home m the beaker. here 
it ia that CAAti1lo‘e queat begina. Suob 
aumrnaiy treatmant of a big problem may 
be fairly axeuead on the grouada that the 
Author baa already dealt in full detail wi^ 
thie vary eubjaot in bit Oinmica tne«M; 
while ae for hia oftan.fltated faith in the 
writinga of Schmidt and Beach, at laaet ha 
doae not follow Bcaob without diecrimina* 
teon. wc ehall aea, one of 

(ha powtMQB ddended by thie ioganioua 
and leaniad author in hla now famoui artiola 
OtoohaDbeoberkultnr ” (Bbert'i Aeeii^. 
ken). 

Starting, then, with a preliminary ■urvey 
of the (our grea t ou)ture*groupe of the paoin* 
aula b the neolithic and chalooUthio periode, 
and ootioing the origin of beeker'Omamest 
and omament-taohniquA. aod even the pro* 
totneo of the ba^ar ehapa. in the Central 
or esave " proviace (aa m the Cueva de la 
iCujar. GrABAda, or PUata, Sltlega, and in 
the QibralCar cavae), Profeeaor Caetillo 
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prooMdi XfC Apportion hie matoriAl within 
tho poruoAuU into nbo u\tor*re)Atecl hoilUr* 
mwB. Of th«He th« richttt of All is the 
QuAdAlquivir vAlley in AndelucI^ & dis* 
triot tbeC OWM much of iu imiiortAiiae u 
the Ant borne of the beeker.oiuture to the 
rewAmhae of Mr. G eorse Donsor. i'or Ite i t 
WM who brought to li^t the grnet pt)ttery. 
aeriee from Cermone end the heSitetloti* 
•itee of Acebuehel, end the mogAlitha of tlte 
neighbourhood, thet outshone even the Ane 
^'ecee of Ciempoeueloe. end first cUreeterl 
tlie ftttention of erohoologb^ts to the eouth. 
Three otheri though lose briUi&nt. group* 
must be mclude<l In tlie " fiomolnud *’ of 
the beeker. Theee ere tho Lower Pleteeu, 
or Toledo, group {wheroiu ia the femeus 
necropolis ot Cidinpoxiielos that woe for eo 
long the '* type^stetion ” for beekors), the 
Upper Pleteeu group, end the Sorie, or 
Kumonoie, gioup. But Fortugel, os ropre* 
eented tyiueally by the Pelmelle grottoes. 
tl)e Ahnerie gioup. es inpresenbed typieelly 
et Loe Milleree, the Tarrogone group, the 
Pyrensen group, end the poorly repre* 
sented Gelioieo group, ero ell situete in 
independent beeker.provincox. <lei*ived iu> 
deed from the Central snd ^oiitbem 
'' Ceve Area/’ but not originelly en 
intogrcil pelt of this. In other words, 
dui'ing tbe chaioolithto jieriud there took 
place e cuuouh imiOcetion of cultures thet 
in neolithic tunes were sharply <liBtiDct. 
this wificetion being achieved by the 
trensfufiioa from the ** Cave Area '’^that 
is to sey, the eppreorimate territory of the 
four groups fi^t nametl-^d the beaker- 
culiure. though this beaker.calture itself 
underwent, ss is natural»oertoin elteretions 
in Its new surrounilings. To whet, then, 
ere we to ascribe this eudden spretul of 
the beaker.feshinn outside its liomelendT 
ProftMor Oestillo*B enewer is thet the 
diffusion of the beaker* cutcure iii directly 
due to the newly eriKen oopjier.trede. Per 
the time wes one ot greet eultiirel eotivity, 
OB]>eoiAlly along the routes between the 
be^wT'land on Che llueileU|aivir eiul tho 
Huelve eopper.ininee, end between this 
Bsme Uuedalqiiivlr region and tlie rich 
pioneer oopper.workent of Aknerfs. 

The material outside Kpsin anil Portugal 
is easily divided into two msiii sections, the 
first oompridng the beeker* uulttiree chat 
ere direotly derived from choee of the 
Iberian pentnsule, end Che second bobig 
reserved Tor thoee that ere only imUreotly 
oonneet^ with Spain end Portugal. In 
the firet seoUoD, the survey begins in the 
South of Preuoe where we have pbunly on 
extension of the Pyreoesn megeiithio cul* 
tore. Chough tbe beakers here, os for 
instance et La Helllerde; have, in Profeeeor 
Castillo's expehenced eye, a provincial and 
almost degenerate look, euggesting to hun 
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that they ineik tiie oiul of this direct 
progi'eee of the beaker.feshiou eostwerdH, 
and not merely e ntage In a niovemont 
Towards the Alplends and the Rhine* 
Brittany Jies another boakor^idtuis tliot 
is entiroly distinct and believeci to have 
been dorivoil from Porcogel by the mixUufu 
of an overHoa trade. And l>eyond Brittany 
is irelaiul (but suangely out uf pisce in 
tJie author's otherwiso well.orilered work) 
where tho Moytirra sherds, now finely 
pubiulioil. ore witnent to tiie same Atlantic 
tiSMle* In the bleUiterianoaiv Islands and 
in Italy we have eiiothor area of expansion 
of the Iberian beaker, and this is to be 
explained os tho leeult of the further 
search for ao)ii>or. Altiiougli in the 
BoleariCH there is only a nin^e l>eake^ 
slienl. end e dubious ujie at that, in tho 
rich land of metal. banUiua. there wou a 
fiourisliing bBakei'-cultum that wae derived 
from AIniei<a. Tho Ificilioii be«ker*oul(ure 
is thought Co liavs boon derived from that 
of hardinia and is declared to be of high 
unportence inaaniucli om it is ssHoeiatod 
with a painte<t ]>ottery of Central European 
origtD, this giviug a confinnation of the 
Iberian chronological system, elnce the 
painted pottery U judged to be osrlier 
than Siculaii I* In Noith*e«at Italy there 
Ore bcakor.ehords in tits Tuscan Cave* 
Culture. There Is also e further apparition 
of the Ibenan bosker-cuUuro at Hentedello 
and other sites in Nortli Italy, ilerived, 
Profewor (.'oetlllo believes, rather from 
Senlinja and Tuscany than from the fkiutb 
of Pioove. 

In the Central Euroi>ean and Rhineland 
groups. AH alMi in Holland and Great 
Britain, tlie be«ker*culture. while ulti* 
mately of Iberian origin, is the result of 
a borrowing at second hand and is revealed 
AS one that is prufoiuidly altered by tho 
feoluonHOtKl tastes of another civilisation. 
Profemor Castillo's survey begins In the 
Munich naighbourhoo<l, where the beakers 
are found in company with a "proto* 
Aunjetitz " culture; but in East Cieutrol 
Rurofw tlie prineiiiol beokor^territory lisa 
in Bohemia and ftforavia, though there is 
an coatwenl extension to Hungary end a 
northern one to iidssia. A rich and closely 
related beakor*ou1tur« is to be found in 
baxony sml Thuringia between the fiaalo 
end the Wsser, (huugh boro there ia a 
notieealiJe altering of the beaker ntylo duo 
to tJio admission of cliaraoteHsTtoally 
Rhenen fumts. The origin of the blest 
Ctotral European beaker.oultures inuxt ba 
explained, the author suggoste, ae a conee* 
^uence of the troAlo betwoe)i tlie copper 
mines of the Auetnan Alps snd the North 
Itohanbeakar-populations.a traffic utilising, 
no doubt, the valleys of the Adige and the 
Inn. The Rhineland group of beakera, 
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though ftUied to tb»t d Sftxooy tod 
hw somtUiing oi a P;^«iMan 
ohanctar ukI rauat hav* b««a to ao snail 
dcgrae aflactad hy trad^routaa Uadtng 
tbrou^ tha i^outb d Franco. But Pro- 
f«aaor CwtiUo <lo«i not admit thia aa auA* 
(riant avidsiea to prova that it «aa through 
the Vineland that tha baafcar oultura 
raaehsl Cantral tiuropa. And with this 
denial be dUoovaca binaalf In amiahla 
oonAiot with hla friend and ooIUagua 
Boash; for Boeoh haa atguad that it waa 
by way of tba Bhiaa country that (be 
beaks waa introduead not only into 
and Britain (aa CaatiUo igraae), 
but alao loio Canlral Cannany and thanaa 
into the Danube vallay. 

And now aa to the beama of tbia beakar* 
eultun. In the diSoaioa o( the haakaf 
throu^out the Iberian penmenla and t h c ae 
DeighMiifing eulturea wbarein the baakar* 
aiam^t ii thought to be derived directly 
from the penioMla, wa are bidden to aae 
nolbiog more than the (vdinary eonae* 
quenewi of the exploitation of, and eaairh 
for, copper. That la to eay, the original 
beaker.folk of Andalnda were among the 
ricbeat and the meat progr o arive of tba 
earlimC copper-uaan of tba Weatem Madi' 
terranean. and it ia to tbes trada-enteipriae 
that tbe apieod of the beakar-faahion nniat 
be dlTMtly aaoribed. But in Centoal 
Europe and tbe Rhineland there iOi on tiie 
other hand, a peaeibiliCy of aoma oorrela* 
tion, although at preariit iU'dafiaed. b^ 
Cwroan the beaken and varioua (not na ee e 
earily one and the aame) migrating pac^)lae. 
Such a folk weidd be the “ beaker ps^le 
who, leaviog tbe Rhine country. brCMj^t 
the beskeT'Oulture to Holland a^ to our 
own aborea. 

The book eontaina many incidental 
obeervationa of conaidarable inlareet» aa 
notably the remarka on tba canhnkaliUea 
of beaker, oruamant and the diaouMon 
ariaing out of (he fraquantly reoorded 
occurrence of twiat«d>thread Umo on chia 
claea of pettary in Brittany, the Bouth ol 
France, and in Spain itaalf. ft ia alao 
worth leoording that Ptefaaacr CaatiOo 
attachaa nc impwiaooa whatever to tbe 
white inlay of ae much ia heard, for 
thia ha aacribea in meat iaatanoea to a 
natural cauaa. 

It would, of eouiaa. be eaay to oritieiaa 
a large and eoiaprehensve work of thia 
kind on varioua snail mattera of detail. 
Aa axamplea of euoh erittoiara, it may be 
obaarvad that on Uap I the area of 
Group XI ahould be enla^^d «o aa to 
inchida the Channel lelanda (between forty 
and fifty beakera have been found in tbeaa 
ialaoda, bat Profeeeor CkatiUo hac not 
thougfit them worth a mantiOD}: again, 
that very intareating baaks^b^ from 
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Banaamoot. near Hautea in the Sein^et. 
Oiae (Rouen Muaaum : oaat at St. Germain) 
abouM have been marked on the map and 
maotiopad in the text. If the Moytirra 
ahtfda daaarve a group.numbar and text* 
aaetion to thamasvea. (ban ao doea thie 
Baanaroont beaker, for It ia obvioualy an 
important oonuaeting between DriUany 
and tbe Rhine. 

Aa to tba format of the book, many o< the 
pUeae are axoelUnt, and tbe volume ia a 
plaaaant one to handle; it ia UkawiM 
pUaaant to read, exoapt for tba fact that 
the type uaad for the foot.notaa ia ax* 
aepafatlngly and ridiovloualy email. Aa a 
work of isaranea, the value of the book ia 
•eriouaty lemanad by tba lack of aa index 
and a liat of illuattaGona. 

T. D. KENDRICaC. 


Papna: Rallgloii. Willlama. 

OreJanoo Mayie. By F. R. Q 
Wifliama. With a Foreword by 0 
ft. K. Macait. 9 in. x 6} in. ; pp. xii. 
S31 i i mapa and 7 illuatra^ona. umdon: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Freaa. Viiot IS*, dd. net. 

Mr. Wikiama’a book ia a reprint of hie 
Anthropologicai Reporta Moa. 6, 7 and 8, 
to theP^xma Govarement, dealing, respect¬ 
ively. with tbe Taro cult, the garden 
culture of tba Orekaiva (m the Nortbam 
Divisoo cf P^ua), Orekaiva magic. 

Tbe fuat of Iheaa reporta ia an account, 
largely first-hand, of tba rsiigjoua apidamic 
which, about 1911 aod sinca, awapt the 
Grokaiva off their feet anH to aome extent 
auppUoted. and certainly extanrively modi¬ 
fied (hair baliafa. It ia a pity Mi. 
Wiiliama did not also r^Miblieh liia Report 
Ko. IV on ** 'Ria Vailala Madneaa and the 
Daaoueticn of Caramoniaa in the Gulf 
Dirison,*' for tbaae two epidaenica prsaent 
aoma ourioua and iaatruetive oontraati. 
Tbe Taro oula, daring from 1911, ia still a 
vary poweoful mfiueooa; tha Vailala 
Madneaa, iriuoh p^^t^ like wildfire ovar 
tha coastal regiona of the Gulf Dlviiien in 
l9i9 and IW, ia now defuiitaly on 
wane. It would have bam inatrvoriva to 
oocnpara tba two movsnsita and tha 
oausaa of thair oontraating duimbiUty. The 
Taro cult mmtm to me to m meet effectively 
iataqueted aa (ba reault of an axpraaaion 
of unooneoioua revolt "g**"*^- tha preaanoe 
of (be foceignar, ainuJar to tha raeurriag 
f em owayawa of Madagaaoar. 

Tbo aacood report ia ehlefiy. though by 
ao meaaa situely, of agricultursa and 
bortioulMnl iatereet. TTm third attempts 
aa anaJyaia of Otokaiva magio with the 
view of amviog Stan adequate Govenunent 
poboy. A va^ aouod and aanaible survey 
of thia tkkUah problem ends with the 
cmmlusion that before tha native be 
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couvertad to tdoto x«Mon«bld ho 

muA be educotoJ to approoiot« the white 
nea’e intencicns. At pieMrit it ie only 
too true that the netive **» prone to go 
" ewey thuikiog tJiet the wfaiM men is e 
trifle too blunt to uiKleretend ^e oecolt 
ui^uencos which heve so long been et 
** work among his people ” (p. 225]. The 
book oonoludee with a brief gloseery aiul 
an inadequate index. 

THEODORK BESTERMAN. 

U&lay Archipelago: ErAmor. 

Sthnograpfiy. 

Dittitrhtndenlnstln. Von Philipp A 
KrAmer. 9^ x Of Pp. 144. 40 w 
platee. Mduolien: Uoocg KUIler. 1088. 

Tho islands in c^ueetiou are Java and 
Bali; and a« tl^eir pOTJulaticn. in the 
aggregate, haa xniiltipliod sixfold or more 
In the last centuiy or so, the title must 
not be taken in a material eeneo or too 
tragically. Wliat the author means is 
that they are changing under foreign influ* 
enoe; but that proesKe, though one may 
regret it, ie not i)reoieely <leath. Howevur, 
thu narrative of travel by a sentimental 
traveller (ae the a\ithor rightly sty lee 
himeell) ie cast into tlie form of a poetieal 
an<l philosophical rhaisiody. a ^enre which 
will not appeal to everybody, though in 
this ease It is certaittly not 1% genre ennvyetix. 
On the oonliary, the book is very reatlable 
and a great de^ of it ie beautiful; but one 
ie a little wdarie<l now and then by eome 
of the rather eententioue apoplithegms ami 

i )rc«e lyrics introduced eomewhat gratu* 
touely into the text. Nevertheless, it 
makes on the whole a Ane serlee of tmpree* 
•lonist pioturee, fuU of atmosphere aii<l 
local colour. 

Uany of the illustrations are very good, 
but otheis suffer from being on too small 
aecalo. C. O. BLAUDEN. 


Arohfeology. Centeoau. 

JUsnue! d'ArcA4ofogte orwntaU. 4 A 
I. HoHontgMfaUt s hitioiri<UVATt. ■ U 
By Dr. G. Contenau. Pp. 645. Parle i 
Editior^ Pioard. 1027. 

Readers unfamiliar with French term* 
inolcgy might be misled by the title of 
Dr. Contenau'e work. No systematic 
account of Oriental iruluatriee ie, in fact, 
attempted; tools and weapons {except 
those from Susa I) scarcely Agure in the 
whole book. On the other hand, the 
author glvee ue the oleareet account of 
the early settlameute at Susa yet pr e sented 
anywhere. He rejeete Frankfort's view 
that Susa I wee primitive that ita 
pottery imitates leather. He further 
denies (rightly in my opioioti) the complote 
diecontinuity betrma Susa I »nd II 
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postulated by that author, though he 
a<lmitH (etUl more justly) a new element 
in the SeeoQ«l Style. Ineitlentally. a 
number of new or hardly available monu- 
me;ite of archaic EUmito art aio here 
made coiivoniently aeceesiblo. Particularly 
notablo is a twin cylindrical vase repre* 
eoAting a wooden construction. Tltcoe 
hundred iwgee in the secoinl part of the 
book accordingly fill a real want. 

They are precefWl by a general survey 
of tho eources, the geographical aiul raoi^ 
background, and the Janguagee and soripte 
oumut in the Ancient Kast. The geo* 
graphical section is insufAoient, fSMang 
altogether to appreciato the lugnifkauee ^ 
climatk) changes, and on the geological side 
fallu^ far short of the Ktandarrl set by 
Unger's short article i)\ the /fsoffrxijfeon. 
On the other haiul. Contenau wisely denies 
the ethnological value of those vernations 
In hea<l'dre«s that play so largo a rfilt in 
German speculation on Babylonian origins. 
He is e^inally prudent in his use of the 
Anau material (none ran hu earlier than 
Kutta despite hk adhernnee to the 
Central Aslan hyi^olhcsis of Humcrlaii 
origins. Valuable, toe, is the list of the 
symbols of tho pHncIpai Babylonian deities. 

Yet we must eonfees that the first part 
es weli a« tho Motion deeling with archaic 
Humer Is disap|>ointing, It givsH ns little 
that was not alramly avsjiable in the oldor 
slsndaiHl works such ax DelaporVs 
'* Meeoiiotanna," and falbt very far short 
of Che brilliant treatment aocordetl to the 
old and new material In Kidney Rmith's 
'* Karly History of Amyria " tlM^t aiJ|)eared 
about the same time. Our author can, 
of oouree, hardly bo blamed for tailing to 
foresee the reeults of Che latest oxoavations 
at Ur that naturally ijivalldaCe many of 
his conclusions. But the paucity ef iVer* 
onces to recent AnglO'Ameriean work and 
the failure to appreciate the importanoe 
of al'Ubaid and Kinh are not so easily 
excusable. A new description of tho 
monuments from Tello an<l Buea Is a trifle 
out of date when older or better meterlal 
resulting from far more aeientifle excava. 
tlone is available in such superabundenoe. 

Bui doubtless In the succeetling voitjme 
treating of itenoda wherein discoveries are 
lees revolutionary, Dr. Contenau's lucidity, 
objectivity and fine judgment will And 
fuller ecope. loeidsntaily, he will have 
an opportunity then to rernady tiic <iefects 
of the first. V. O. O. 


E^onmsBia: Arobieology. PAms. 

Vofia: an Otdftns gT Borfy I | 
CivilUatian qf lAc Carpaiko- * I 
Donuthon CounCfMS. By Vaeile FArvem. 
Cambridge Uaiversity Freaa 192$. Price 
7s. 6d. Fp. X +214 + 16 plaUeand map. 
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Th« Iftto Proltier Firr^n. fct loof 
McretAr^ <4 thd RoiuBAuiui A««A*<ny, 
w a world.rtnowntd tfairtoiil irfWar. 
But the ymtur«» <4 atiah la tha aliw 
diwiplina ol pnhintoir are often iU* 
narr^ The aoeowtt ef the Breoae and 
Evly Iron A{t« in Profeaeor PArvin'e 
leotuK*! here pcethomoualy puUitbed. 
will therefore ap|4ar at a Tnlraole of 
luoiriity, while hie ohapter oa the Celtie 
Iron A^ and the Ronaa period will be a 
revel^oiL It ie extraoidiaary teetimowy 
to hie genlue that the author hae fraaped 
the mi^ode of pnhiatorio amunology 
and IB partioular otnpUx Broose 
roatarial. deeorlbed at it wae mainly la 
Magyar, with luoh a eorapleta inaifeij 
ano fine appreciation. Unw bia touob 
the obaeura Bioneo and Early Itca Agee 
of Traneylvania, eaetern Hnagary aad Rou* 
coma to life in aa eaaiy ioteOig* 
ibla, oonyinoixig and, on the wboK accurate 
picture. The apparent pp in the reeord 
that the (diionology of the Lower 

Danube baain in the firvt miUennin B.e. 
ao perplexing; ia cennaeiB^y expiaiaed 
on page 67 : “ The arhval d the S^thiana 
*’ about 700 had diaaatrooa oonaequeDcea .. 
'' Thair oenatant plundariags combined 
'* with the ancadio nature of their life 
" to diatuib and impovoriah the dooriifaxi^ 
** agricultural economy which they had 
** found upon theic arriTaL** Mo Ics 
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brilliant ia hie explanation of the curiouely 
wH^l« of the ^dfatva axee by a 
refeaeiMM to the aoomorphio foiraa of 
Fenia. ^togmher the Cambridge UbI* 
venity Praia » to be eoagratulatM upon 
mahiag available with auoh relatively 
abundant jllu att ati o na <whioh ehould, how* 
ever, have been aooonpaaied by indioationa 
of aaala) thia maeterly aoeotmt of an almoet 
unknown but iatenaaly faeoinating arobaeo- 
logieal provinow 

But piety, aa well aa a OMwideration 
«f the aearia of c la ne e al readere aa oppoaed 
to iperiialiiafl prahiatoriana, ahould have 
enauM care m the tcnnelation. Pre* 
hietory baa a weU*daAfMd tarrmaelogy lika 
othar eoiaMa-^ tecraioology which, in 
f^uoeb, Profaaeof Pirvaa had cborou^y 
naetered. Yet bia poettmmoua tranalatora 
write.ag..“ Mat "for " monld," " deposit" 
for board.* * and apeak cf " figuraa in ware " 
fmTtriing po ttery ). In fact, they have so 
little feeling for Eagliah that they oan 
write *' the next station iriiicb haa hitherto 
been cUaeoveced. . . 

Ibe book at ita moderate prioe ehouJd 
go throo^ eevecal editiooa. la it too 
much to hope that, before the aext one 
appean, the text thall have been revised 
aome one with at least an elacDectary 
acquaiataaoa with arehaologieal termia* 
ology? V. a CBILDE- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MumalfloatlOB. Thomas 

Mummlocation tn Auatrelt* and 
America. 

Sot.—Mr. Weiven Zlemoa. id he la 
velutbU srtiole under the above title (yeerneJ 
AA.f.. Mil. Pi. I, B. 116) lavowe tbe 
*'kgrpUan-Artcoaut*'^ theory of the agreed 
of aufflieideaUeo. whioh. to me the wiilar's 
words lo anotber eoaBeotloa, aeecea, to many 
atudenta of the eubjeei. tobe " lar toe awaiping 
a geaeraUaatiea of the (aote. 

The following ere some ganeral eoeadera* 
Ucne, edveme to the theory, which 1 have 
cot seen edvaneed end tberefeie veature to 
put forward. 

Tbe belief ia widaapreed among priadUve 

E phe that death le a kind of alaep iadwaed 
rvU oaegic. The jneviuhOity of cerngMaea 
It death ia ea idea faeed oy eome noea 
aad avoided by etbcra. Zn tbe latter eeee, 
tbe evfrwsiaa of afleetion foe tlw dead dade 
toiler {day threogh tbe employnent of me aria 
for preeemag tbo body. 

In Bgypi utoral dariewiriiw in the dry 
hot eeaa may have givea a definite tiewl to 
euatem eod oeHef, it ta highly peebabie 
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that methoda of pceaarviDg /cod by dseioee. 
tioQ, am^mg, pickling eod aaltuig, end of 
oonnc hideei wan kruva end widely used 
loeg before (hay were epphad to preserving 
the fanmaa body. 

Thaee may well have been dlaoovered 
iadepeodently to many different piaoea. 
Metbeda of aviseantwa. sfieilariy, far a ** aeat 
tob,” aia Xii.t4A,r numbar and determined 
by the nature of the body. Borne of them 
Boet have long bean eB^eyed upoa food* 
c ar eaaaa, bafon they were aa opera* 

in BUBiBtfCattOB. 

Having pceaarved ibe body, it would be 
aatoael to o g oa id a f roeeiw of aavtog tbe hair 
aad aafla £rca deatouflhoa aa ww aa of 
anifiatally predudag a aiaablaaoe of life by 
paddtog, patot. tolae eyee. ato. And la would 
be n B pri m g if thare wen ae atrikiag reeem. 
Manf *"****^ the nauftant fiaiahed artiolea 
B diflareat parti of the world, aeaiog that 
(hoy bad pruaarily the aame natural objeot 
to view. 

Tlu foaecary oea of md eolour ia relerabla 
to too I7n*ar PaliaoUthw Age, and the germ 
of fiae m y auuipr/wat baa b e ea dieoovered 
to MooBtoDia bunaki ae ooaaactive coltural 
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*igDifloanc« oan therefore be deduced from 
thw feeturea in connection witli, rrUt(vely. 
modem buriel euetomx. 

Mom showing tlie Jietribution of the " h«lto. 
Uthlo^’ oultiire are eipt to be deceptive; they 
ehov ne rcgione vhor« eome or all the elemente 
involved occur concurrontly, Imt do not ahow 
ua all r]K> regiorw where aome of them ur« 
evletcnt. t'nr example, oar-piercin^;. Him* 
womhip and ocriient culbi In aotne form or 
other are eurely |];enenU over the wjiole 
i^ontlxieni of Afrka, and not eonl!ne<l to tlic 
ooaatal region* hypothetieally viHite<l by the 
)>o«tulated apreadera of the heUolitldc culture. 

Somo of the detolla edvanced by MlvoratOH 
of the theory In gueatloa am strlkiuK* hub not 
eo hard to refar<l m c omoidence* ae to accept 
aa svldraoa ^ the truth of the theory wliinh 
they are adduced to aup|>ort. 

Your*. et4*., 

tlHNKST a. THOMAfi, 


Xwmtoolo|7. 
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Afftt Qr^nnlcatlon—Terinlrtolo^. 

Tc cAe JTdifor of Man. i Q 

8:a,->Witb reference to Mr. £. C. > V 
Saker‘a iateraating and important paper on 
Age^grade* in Uaat Africa 1 ehonid hke to 
draw attention to the need of somewhat 
mere exact terminology in l}>o HOcioloMoal 
doeeription of age organisation*, Two 
terma tliab are commonly ixieci are age* 

1 ’ade*' and '^nge’clae)." out often no clear 
etinctien ie made between them. Thus 
lUvere (*'Social Organisation." p. 7V} seeuM to 
uae the two terma ea alternative and otjulvalent 
or aynonymoue lerm*. 

1 would propone to avoid the ambiguou* and 
otherwiee objectionable " claae" and uee 
two teriTW "eet" and "grade." deigned aa 
feliewn: 

A 0 «.Mf..~A rtcogniaed and eometlmea orgo* 
nieed group ronniating of pemons (efu«n mnli> 

E reona only) who are of the aaine age. Tlie 
tnfo of Uarcio Uay (Now' Ouinea) aa rrcorded 
by ScliginAn* are nge.seta including l)oih 
nwe aiul feinalu j>«nM>rui. In Africa, at any 
rate in ICaat and SeuDi Africa, an age*aet 
i* normally formed of all thoeo mule* wito arc 
Initiated at one time. In Suutli Africa tlic 
agO'iete of the Zulu. Ituiito, Itechusna. etc., 
am often spoken of ae " regimeata," because 
ncnnally all the men of one age*»ct go out to 
battle father under a leader of their own. 
Once a person enters a given age .act. whether 
St birth or by initiation, he remaina a member 
of the eame set for the rctnaindcr cf hia life. 

.4g«.grods.—This term ahouM be kept for 
recognieed divieions of the life of an individual 
•a Iw poaae* from infsney to old age. Thu* 
each person rnirfg suecesaively into one 
gr^ after anowr. and. if he bve long enough, 
through the whole aeries—infant, boy, youth, 
yoons married man. elder, or whatever it 
may oe. 

Tl)e two terma " eot" and " grade " ore 
therefore quite distinct and by adopting them 

* " TheMelanselofisof British New Ouloea." 
p, 470, Mq. 
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and avoidioR the ambiguous "clasa" wa 
can RCt an exact terminc^gy, 

In Irioit Africa, where tbe ageH^rganlsatioa 
is high^ elaborated, eocl) Ago*set normally 
poeacs from one grade to another sa a 
whole. 

On my ti^rroinology tlw twelve dlviaione 
of the woikonia enumemted by Mr. Haber. 
an<l ca1le<l by him Age*gtiidc«. are agc.seta. 
There are throe ■gc*aoia to a gcnemTlon. and 
four generations coiietitiiM whet mny l>o called 
an agc-cyvle». 

Among the liakuria the taro, wLjvli Mr. Hakcr 
speaks of es " generations," are aiinllajly ajin'* 
sets. The diflerenoe is tliat amongst tho 
Watkema. an amongst die Clalla and Wa* 
Fokomo. the agc*Mrta are organised into tycle*. 
whereas tlie Uakuria system js of tlic moru 
usual form aucli es is found in many Afrioan 
tribes. Ur. Utker do<a not mention what 
age*gradei (in my sense of tlie word) are 
recognised in these tribes. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. B, HADCUFFii.HBOWN, 


Papun. Pitt-RlTore. 

Papurin Orlmlnsilt ointf British 
J uatfeo. 

To Ihti Ktiilor o/ Msm. 4 i 

Stii.—duit new. w'hsn the uroblemi of * 
Colonial administration and tho government 
of subject rsc'cs are so much in the air. it 
is a prlvilcRe to li*U>ii to an administrator 
of tlie dletinvtlcn and exjierience of Sir Hubert 
Murray. Hia Interest In antliroiiologlcal inves* 
tigaton is well known iui<i highly vuueil. 

Tlie pajier lie read at the Institute on 
Dorembwr 4ih on Pa|»iian Criminals and 
Kritish Juatlee apjicared to me. however, 
to raise rertain questions whioh go to the 
very root of the Native probJem. which seemed 
to liavn lK>cn evcrloeim In the subeequert 
tllaruasion. Kir Hubert again laid stress, as 
lie has before, on the imjiortance of a profound 
and ('(MkMiderate undenisjiding oi native 
euetorew, which cannot without disaatcr bo 
llRhtly diMn'gerdcd or swept aside by Eurofiean 
uthcials. Z think he apjireeiatee. too. that an 
efficient and sympsthrtio undentandiiig of 
native cuatome Is not only dependent on an 
undenUniling of thr native vernacular, but 
that the investigator and the administrator 
should also be capable of translating not 
merely the words, but the very iilcsa and 
values implirit in native thought, rooted an 
they are in the social backfround—the whole 
culturc.complex of astlve life. 

Kinoc no otic else raised tlic question* I am 
about to put, I 0171 the mere inclined to oak 
whether the Xstiiw Ordinance In Papua is in 
Some res|ict't not evidence of the frcqiwntin* 
difference of even the wisest administrator to 
fundamental native Ideas of Justice, of right 
anil wrong, of good and bad and of the essential 
culture.nckus which lies behind? Uood and 
bod, right Ood wrong, punishable end com* 
mendaw to the Native Ordinance is nearly 
always the >>,iropean*s Ood*given and mffexible 
code, seldom the Dative's, with whioh it coo 

] 
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dietf. le Mttai Uk^ tiMt tbt 
eomiof without othiool |«eJudioM wiQ dlMCver 
rMhor mas* obotU lh« ooUvo (ood 4ad bftd 
dunag hit flx«t Ol fl»U>wort 

U34tt ttw idmiAMtrator la tv<esy*flro jwmv 
who storte, u Im umaU^ imitc, wiib h lawyox. 
tnufiod ood* of SuropMa tortt Aod VftluM. 
In Sir Hubort'i toniio^ thw biM w utdorotod 
by tho rtfuUtMft whiob ooi&p«k oO 
oouK MM» M bt iriod ia «ad ia 

1021 1 woa p r t U Bt wboi* cmm wm (nod 
in whieb iatofpioton woxo o op toyod lo 
loM «v«ry ^iMotioa Md ai^wtg iato (hiM 
twguBMi bofQN 11 w ah od tiM oulpn^ 
from tfnriioh loto Moluaa. tad Mown into 
Moirto. itooidoiil iBOfwtMtM MO 00 ofUa 
ohMigod from diotnoi to diotnoi (hot, ov i 
if (Jioy bod (h* broiunc or (bo Uam, (hoy 
rould net bo oxpoctod (o loon oayihiac ^ 
(ho inUnd dloJooto, lot olono (ho OMOtoow oftho 
tribo*. Durifig my obort poricd of rmid»m 
In (bt Mokoo dioiriot (broo A.RJfa teUowod 
ono onothor in oucoooaiCBi o( Koiruko. I ha*« 
Tooturod to dvo oomo omirpioo of (bo roouJl 
la mj rooont took, "Tbo Cloib of CnlOan." 

Whom tbo emaflict and iiiiiiimwliliiiilj 
betwcoa oMiro idooo of jiwtfoo oad (ho i^poood 
now Bricob fftifwinootirin oootaod moM oea- 
•picuoua woo io tbo doportcweto of iBog)e> 
wbioh yermootet ooery oop^ of aotlTo Cfo. 
ood tb4( of MX oad nomogo. Sir Habori 
quotod hit Kotivo Ordmaaco in wfaieli it io 
preocribed i '* Sorcoty io oely dmit. but the 
** lioo of the torcerer Shghttt amay pooplo; 
*' tberofontheooroereranwtbopauabod... 

it woo ooid that the oonorer woo bdd io 
drood end bated by bio own poo^. la Mbkeo, 
wbero portieuIoHy "»*g^ lo airily iaoutn* 
tionoliood. tbo bcroditory ooroonr ifma Iowm) 
it looked iqion oe (bo hiwler ond ^iof gooraioo 
of bie oloQ, hie oril or bloek mogie io oroUoblc 
only, or prineipolly, for tbo awBoioo of hio 
cion Or (M wrongdoora within iL Yot ho io 
raoroiloody pomecutod by (bo Qevomnoat. 
ocd eooee on known wfaoro ho hot booti 
vigorouily dofondod ^oiaot goimnunont ogooCo 
by hie own eloaemoo. whoo anontte bo onottod 
for hoving ia bio poMooiiea (ho boabloo oad 
por^borwio ot mogie. 

With regard to mornogt enotooie, 8(r Bubort 
Murray moalienod tbot tbo flnroinmenl 
iQtorforod with thorn not ot oU, It would bo 
very grotifyiag to think that tluo io aew oo. 
I bolioYO 1 oa oorrocti beworor, in (ho ototo* 
moat that it ie (bo peofoaood oAcfol polioy 
t« dii e ourope aotlve morriogoi whoe th^ on 
polygomoua. oad (e riKOurfe wbot on 
olficlolly knowa oo hgsl or mgi o^n d Chnoiioa 
morhogoo. But, in hio ** Papua of 

To'doy/' {p. 202)* Sir Hubert ■eemii mo of 
*' inoreuroey *' ia a fonaor etatoaeat that (bo 
QovomiBOot rapporte (he timarrnarj' war 
againat polyiamy tad nativo marnogo mwtoma. 
In eoneoquonco I (bought i( fair to puhUih 
in '*Tbe Claoh of Cultuto,** pp. 12^141, flve 
detaUod caaoe when tbo «o( vjadietin 
aad pocal typo of iotexforoBce inititttd by 
uiMionarioe bm aetuaUy tahm place ia eaa 
diatrict. 

Youm taitbfeUy, 
GEOROE PITT-RIVCAS. 


Iroland; Arehisolc^. Chkrleairortb and 

othera. 

traland In Plalatoeana Timoa. 

fr etc Rd»Mr «/ Hak. 4 C 

Bia,—Itiaootay iotMleoato dioeuao 
tha aioo dabatiag potato mood by tbo roooat 
hotan ia May (111, Augiwt, l»2Si lU, 
SopleobM IhStl hr Moaero. Reid Moir. 
Burebell aad Blake n^laa. but to eomraout 
imoo tha one or two roraarko whieb ooom 
rNoraat lo tha hoadiag of Une oormpcndooco. 

It ia porbMw uaaaeoaoa^ to pMBt out (ho 
fellaer uador^u^ (bo analogy of tbo obvioua 
abooUioime aad the dieputed Shgo ** itapla* 
moata*—wbieh 1 nay wcidoauJiy obaorvo 
won k»dly ahowa to eoe. in the oompaav ot 
Pnf. P. P. Koadatl, by Ut. Hagin^SmiUi, 
aa oarly aa Joanary laac—the problematical 
natum of which » chowa Mt only by their 
ootm rojoetiee aa artlfaeta by aeoM arcbmo* 
logic (a, IM by (be oonoue divorgttoe of vjow 
aa to (heir tm. rmalod aa the otalemonte of 
(heoe 1^0 M beUov( in them. They have 
been aeaigaed to the Barly Monetecian by 
Hr. Roid'Moir. to Pro-CtaalW by Mr. Dur- 
obeli, to a period " t(4a roe u Me da pal(o> 
" htbique" by TAbbO Brouil, who ciaoioe 
the Houetchae oAhuteee etreaeed bj Mr. Moir» 
aad to aa ago uakaowa by a aumbor of oUier 
writara. The divergence ie furtber ompbaaiaed 
by tha foot that a few " iizq)leaua{e ” aooepted 
aa hwmaa by Meovo. Motr oad Burebell. won 
fonad by rAbbO BxouiJ to bo reconcilable 
with the aetioB ot natojal foroca. 

The aaQomptien ia the wheelbarrow 

argonwot that (ho p ro veu ance of an impfe* 
meot ia of no xDocneDt ia certainly very novel 
aad to tiaaa who aiake it doubtleea very 
eoaifortmg, bat it ie acartely likely to win 
(he ready aoeoptonoe of gMogiete or. one 
faopee. of other wchaologiaU. Yet one would 
like to aak. if the *' wettebep *' be of no 
iaDportaoce. why hae all (ho atnae » laid 
inw the Roome Point eite, and by what ruloe 
ol dioeueeioa ie the iatrodoction of eite 
to be aUowod (o the " plaoWe " aad denied 
te the *' non " t 

The aaeertiea eentaiaed io the aene letter 
that aa iaterglaeial layer oocuro at Bally, 
oentwll. Ce. 8bgD. haa no fouedahon whatever 
io (ho jlold, oe Prefo. Jeaoo and BoowoU 
agpood. whoa eogogod in ihoir inveetigation 
ea (ho apoi. Auoapta by noo.glaoiaUata to 
feed into (ho Sligo drift* a euceeaiion com. 
parabW wi(b (hat of Maat *■«}*■*. uaoortain ao 
that ia maay teapo eia uadoubtecUy ia, will only 
eeafuao (ha weuae aad retard tha diaeatanglo* 
maat of the fifnldom wo all dooin. 

Tbo reply to aay quoorion—whiah. it isay 
be added, waa not r b o t eiioal bat meant aa a 
oerie u o ohaUaggo aa to tha wboroaboute of 
the Iriah Inter^aeial depooita ia aa uaooeaa* 
■ary dioeoum upon tbo ebonM of iotarflaoial 
penodi ia Borepo in geoetaJ and. oo ?ar aa 
u ifa ft d ie ooBceAod. (bo i aduoioa of ouch 
otelOBMite M " a my owa belief “ a moo ot 
nan eceupfed the liBootoM clifle aa ^go 
tewarda (m clooo of an tetargUoiai period; 
**i( k peebable that laoro taalcue field 
*' work and riinmahinf aaalyBO of onr 
** bekbeartba aad poat mtercalatiooe will 
*' oltimaMy eocoapw wooden "; and ihet 

were on eSocUvo eorooUfie cuminatioa of 
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'' th* K«Khcorr4i> cave (kt>OBita [whicli Mr. 
"Whelakn will be interested U} hear I have 
' aleo seen] made I am coni^dent that more 
than a hint at irtUrglarial occupation would 
be forbhoomiiut.'* All of this ntay be of 
interest in Xiviog Mr. Wlielan's p«nonal 
lioiwa and opinions, which beina non'KeoloBccal 
out scarcely nairy any weight, but they 
certainly do not pwt anything. Wo want 
facta, clear os to their authenticity and 
ujunisukabla in their moaninB, and no 
aubetituU for these con be of use. 

Since Mr. Whelan appeals to rAbb^ UreuiVs 
tetter, may I mnind him of ita lest paragraph : 
" !l appartient & ta gdolegio d'on oxer I'Aee.’* 
Yours faithfully. 

J. KAYK CHARLESWOUTH. 


Sir.—I have vi^ted the Roas« Point sltM 
four times, each timo in the oompany of 
• geoloBiai of position. The F<rtt, when wo 
vame on Clio ground, said What ia this f 
'* This, air.** aald 1. ** la Mr. Burohell'a 'rock* 
shelter.' ** ** You are not seHoua t " *' Quite 
»o;ious( ItSrS ia his own photograph of It. in 
Ilia own book." '* But I never realised that 
the ease was as bad as this ; ihia is past a 
joke.** The <?soond said much the same thing. 

a iDOTS amphatically. The TAicrf. after we 
seen all tns sites, said. '* I don't care what 
they have found: the geology conclamns them 
abeolutely." The V^urih, In answer to a ^ues* 
tion of mine. Mid tliat It would be quite 
legilimatu to doscribe tJio affair as an insult to 
Ncicncc. I'lach visit occupied a whole day. 
<lurliiu which, and <luriug tlis subsequrnt 
railway •journeys bsok to Dublin, little else wsa 
(liMmMKl; end In ell those long oonversatlons 
I do not ceeolleot a ain^ word spoken to 
mitigate the unlverMl condotnnailon of MeMn. 
Moir and Ifurohsll's theorise. 

Hut Mr. MoIr now tells us that Mr. Dixon 
has formed the opinion U\at Mr. DuveheU's 
goologieel views ore oorreot. 1 new Mr, Dixon's 
ivpori when It first appeared (A^atMfs, $th 
ArT’ieiTtber, p. 348): I have new read it again: 
and can say only tliat if Mr. Molr oocopte this 
a* a wrroMrative testimony sunolsiit to turn 
the balonoe In his favour, lie must bo very 
eosklv aatisflsd. Mr. Dixon may be « whale* 
lieor^ supporter of Mesers. Moir and 
Durohell; but it bs wished us to underitend 
this, he will b&ve to express himself much mere 
dednitely. As It stMds, his report very 
ruooessfully oonveys the impreisioo of an 
advocate ooing his beet with a brief for which 
he has a very moderate eothusiajn I He 
allows his oljeo'^ the cold comfort of one chenee 
of sueoees in at least a hundred, which 
**:t w^d appear" bee succeeded—olmoat 
invitbg the ratort that appoorancea ore 
deceptive t He mokes one very damaging 
admfisiosi 1 and be roets a certain fundamental 
postulate upon a theory of Mr. BurcheU's, 
which theory Ur. Burchell has himself been 
obhgod to coefose was erroneous so that 
theory, poetuUte. and the structore reered 
upon it crash to the ground together. Theeo 
oritioisms will bo justified In good time; at 
preeent it would be premature to do so. vuitil 
we see whether Mr. Dixon wUI be able to 


[No. 15. 

slrerigthen Iiik edvocacy. If ... ae« 

his way to do this, it will not be nversteting 
the case that while the criticisms of opponenia 
may or may not liavc been injurinus to thi* 
caiiso of the ^ligo “ liuplcincnts," tlie Ktipi>ort 
of Mr. Dixon has been nothing short of 
fatal. 

Mr, Moir 8usj>«cts (hat I do not know (be 
tesUwhrrehy he pror«*eacato iiiMi))gnuih huinsui 
from non*ljuman producU in roughly chipped 
Htonce. Z Can assurf lilin tliat 1 ’know fer 
more about them than 1 am ever likely to 
require. Dnt if anyone wen* (o ask me wliether 
Or not I believe in tliem, 1 voiild now answer 
cliat inaanmeh os belief seems (o force a man 
to accept and to fight for the plecva of stoiu*. 
whioh X saw In (he Itrilkh Muoeum, as well as 
the monstroua forngo of inaptitudcswiih which 
they are inexiricahly hound uj)*-for a rock* 
ahclter that not only never existed, but never 
could heve exietod; for it a equally mythloal 
inhabitants, wliom wo >uDsf rkCieHsartry eon< 
oeive of as amphibious l>eiriga about Ihrco feel 
in height; lor tooln left Iteliiiid bv them* 
hobgoblins. lying wliere they full, end pre. 
serving tlielr shape ajkI fnwJinrtM allhough 
the Atleuitio waves have hi*cn breaking over 
them for, let us asy. 30.IK)ii yeara—then Z 
{'onnot bo too thankful that J luive never 
had ths elighteal tcitiptailon to believe in 
them. 

2 paas over s puerile diagnosis of " vonfuaion 
of thought": 1 |Mias ever self •flattering but 
singularly humotirlesa >lii»lona that X have 

I iloccd (no Aligo bouk in the depHriment of 
ibiia nlu'Ufn in order "to put aside invo/i* 
venlent evidence." and t}iat my (olleaguea 
and I ore in a " totally hnpowdblo jKMUon." 
I note diet (notwithstanding the highly 
impresalve Invooation of thoee blessed wortTa 
" thennti disruption ") Mr. Moir now virtually 
admits that J:q Joes not know any more than 
I do. how the alone which T picked up wm 
fractured. Similar adinimlana may bs ex* 
pected hereafter. I obeerve. with Jaterest. 
that, for the first time, inverted commas have 
twine<l thsmaelvos around the word "Arti* 
facta," in the heading of Mr. Molr's lett e r— 
no doubt Independently of his volition. TTius 
ilo coming eveuta cast their shadows before. 

In my last letter 1 used a tevlinical term, well 
cfUbtished ia the language, spoken and 
written, of prooticol Archsnogy, but. appe* 
rently. new to Mr, Moir. Host people would 
uoderstond its meaning at sight: as Mr. Moir 

C roteeees hlmeelf unable to do so. I loey refer 
im to J. P. Droop's " Arehgolegleal Dues* 
vstion" (p. 02). published in 1010 by so 
emiaently rcspeotsole an Insiitutioa oa the 
Cambridge 'Uiuverslty Press, where he will find 
the word, with its (lefiaition. It needs no 
apology: it is an expreaaive word. oad. 
uuortunately. a very neceaaary word. The 
some cannot be said of that dreadful coocov* 
tlon " litheclaseiology." which has ietely oome 
into vogue among Mr. Moir’s circle of admirer* 
—a wo^ that has not even got the advantage 
of meaning what jte iovaotore apparently 
suppose it to mean; a Polyphemus of a word, 
wionrtrum koirenduni. injamu, infen* —end 
very eophaticaJIy. oad in more senses than 
Ofis. cut lumen odempfum/ 
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X ^ bot jmpQM eoatuiii* thi« ««ne. 

E d«nM, Z r«Ju« T«n the mMt*r 

ncually Af M4n le luM, I erud(« th* 
spACB taken up Dy as tbeurt (•«««. wkieb Xr«a 
flnt t« lut haa been ftMluof but a ~it»iiinr 
iMa, {uUk waMa of tbeoftfat. trouble, xim^. 
money, paper, aod pristen' Ink. Whm the 
report (o be preeented to tJie Socieij e4 Abta> 
qimriae haj beeo publMbed. mj eoUMiw aod 
I will Snd aone oupertuaity of rbirlrii^ it 
overenthaipot. Ifwodiaoowraaythuvibat 
ealli for aoUea, v* ahaU deal wltb it; aiM 
the eurtaia e*n be rang down Saally. 

Youre faithfully. 

A. A. 8. MACALimft. 


MAN. 


[January, 1929. 


Sta,—1 have otada a earafol exaAination 
of the ftdua and iaptobaota Crott Bkn, 
dtaoovwed by Mr. bnrcbeU. and I imaiiy 
loeofoiaa upea them Uia marto raaoet kd 
yr blowa which M dataehad lAm 
from (be panot rock. From tbM aaAa 
it la Bot djffleult to dalermiaa tba dircetkn 
m which the blow* bad bom dabeatod and 
thenco Co infer that they were DM U» lomH 
ox aecideat but of intent. 

I regard them, therefore, m lApleBKsta 
faihioaed by the band of iima. It oeoaw to 
tot difficult, at prvarat. to make any poaitioe 
aaaertion of their age ^ bot I am rnfomwd W 
Mr. Dixoa. of H.M. Gc^ogfcal Stm-cy, that 
two of the apecimeoa wore found ra as later, 
glada] depeait and two oebm at tba bam of 
the Lower TUI of the locality. tba 

Lower Till ropreamt the AiM glaoatim. m 
aeema probable, then the earlte eeriea would 
be Lower Talwoltthic (ptobably Lowtf Wow. 
tarian) and the later aanM Middle Mouataeian 
of axceptiozMlly ruda wockrmiMbip, 

Thaaa ate the firat Irmeatona unplemantt 
diacoverod in the Britiah lalm. but it mut 
net be overlooked that an indiwUy of tba mma 
maUnal haa batn found at variotw 
in the aouth of Trance. Ihua. aa TloiiDi 
Doule infonna iw. three true bewoWe in 
limeatona ware diaeoveiad aa far back aa Jt7t 
by K. Alvidra in the eavem Lympia at Kiee, 
and. later, another in the Qrotta da I'AdaaiMCa 
m the B0uohaa.du.Rhtea. To thaaa «a may 
now add tba fteueirre and other nder forrM 
from La Orotta da rObaarvatoire at Monaco 
whieh have been made the aubj^ of an 
^hanativa nooografih by Profamor Boula. 
The ruder forma, which are fairiy ronmaial^ 
with thaaa from Sligo, are eaaooatad with a 
warn fauna (alaphaa anti^ima and bimo. 
polacnue) and art alnoat ctrtalnly ooet^ 
Ffnnaoua with the Aaetaua aea.baaahea 
charaaeanead by StrcabiM bubonh^. 

The reeambUnea of Ur. BurebalPa apeeiMna 
M \b% aarbar mcw to aoow of tbeaa at Uomoo 
haa baao renMxked and oowDantad upoo by 
no lew an authority than tba Abbd Bra^ 
Youra faithfully, 

S«hM.. W.J.SOLLAS. 
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Errpt; PhyaoDl Aathropolo^. Tbontn. 

Riuht*H And nd n«na, 

To aM Afuer e/ Maw, 

^■•‘-Bafera atthbaiing Z4ft>haodod. * • 
ym (4> the Axwieat EgypUana. aa Dr. Harrower 
doaa fruen the e t a mpVa ha qvosaa in hie 
intaeM^ ^la ueder tba above title 
fMax, Ittd. 1041, there are aevenU quaJifyinff 
factora wkwb ahould be eomidared ^ ^ 

. ^ Sfwo of TtiUnkhaman boUa hto rod 
« hw left hand, but haa a olub in the rteht. 
Lj ha mmciotM eupport their 

ha^.laada tba laft-W. but in tba right 
***rr,^ Kva bird. 1 am left-handed 
^ woukU 1 ftal. a the cireumauaoaa, carry 
birdiftmyleft AnuUa frtatueltaJ, 
«*«• haW aaachar wetpoo in hie 
^aed h^t4wwL. King Soil bolda the 
tocema ^om ia Ua left, but with bia right he 
dw a atrm of water into a pot from a 
hba^vuM. The aawahiagiaahown (faring 

tarab walk, and ou Ua tampla walls at 
Abydoa ; m the ooa oaaa with bia left band, in 
the other with hit H^tl in the former ho 

ha MtM deferentially raiaed. (Braaeted. 

:' Haiory." 1 «. !«}. Tht iaenaa spoon 
« ^iparendy uMwlly held in the kft land 
baeauM the ngbe a uaad for the more directive 
op«*W 0 of feediac it with inwiwe palleta. or 
cmtroHieig the hoTy.water stream w above- 
L have eramineri aevenl books of platea 
rcpfwmtiBg ardaana, ete. at work and m no 
uiatance have 1 found a ** left.hander '* whom 
caw o^ DM be aococatod for by the 
of art eoAventim and eompoaitioe. 
the vwewirillera, tac. cit. fig. eg). The 
SherdcB wumoru (fec.cit,fig. idS), faoine left, 
wty awoeda m their left bands. mTwofta 
a dearer exao^le cd l^haododneaa. Yet 
ioteiiMing detail of their ooneleta 
•SlF?? ^ aclipaad by tho round 

Sw ^ oarriad ce tba left aroa. 

it ahould be mnantbaied that with formal 
SfuwA aeulpUised on tba bde walla of sbrinea. 
ete, auit^ are largely daunnined by 
^diraaCMsi they Am to ftoa (chaRa to the 
rrmt): «awa^ Unga. or goda, or ahrmaa. 

Eenw (xobahly tbe maaon that both 
^tubocep I and in. facing left (obaat to tba 
front) y rsneuaratad with du^ upraiaad 

tan^ walla 

SSTfh Taohhsimsr. 

ftagaatrkdarAMyptaf.VlW). TWalsalao 
•'*5' »h*y faoa left 

<wataaauft.;‘A. RpTmaoa.”flp. SiS. MS} wield 
thitf io the left hand, if the 

a K ig w fdaa aad ooavantions 
eonCroM Uw Indian aouhMor ie tba Angkor 
a^pla unMad by Dr. ifumwar, It iTSaar 
why iba left btim of maiv/aewp 20, are laad 
M oany the aarpeat s tiW objaot baing to 
akwMmueheditaapasiibla. TlUtthem^, 
mace than probably, oaaw of )aft.handadnaaa 
the Aneieat BgypUana it would U 
but that th^ wan more left, 
handed than thetr modem aonnal lepm- 
•»ta«*^ eanoot. I vontuia to think.^ba 
* * ” " g *^ ff«a the aacMt mcttwaanin in the 
Why Dr. RaiToawr auggeate. 

Yoon foruif^W. 

EAKUT 8. THOMAS. 


Hie Maiesty'a Prinlam Eaat Harding Stewt. London. B.Oh. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

WltA Plato B. 

Africa, Bast: EUinoloffy. OolllnffS. 

Not«* on the Makendo (Wamakondo) Tribe or Portusuoeo Baet <“I 
Africa. By B. D, Ceiling. \ / 

The Makonde, to whom this note refera, inhabit the area bounded by the 
Ruvyme, Msalo. Mwriti, and Lujenda rivers, and by a line drawn appro^mately 
parallel with the coaet line and about 20 miles w-eet of it. That la to say, their 
country commenoea a little over one day’s journey inland. All of this area ia under 



F]Q, \,.^KnCB tf4P or PCRTUOVBSS MYAKALAXa 90 ILLOeruATS POHITIOM OFTSK 

HAKONOa TRISS. 


the juTiadictioii of the Companhia do Niaasa, and is situated in the Conaellioa or 
dUtnota of "Mo^imboa*" and ‘’<los Makondos,” «ith capitals at ido^imboa de 
Firaia on the coast and at Mo 9 irQboa do Ruvuma on the Ruvuma river. 

The Makonde are a Bantu^apeaking tribe, and, aa far as is known, have uo 
admixture of foreign blood, the captured women and chUdren of n^bbouring tribes 
being excepted. Their only weapons of offence arc bows and arrows, no shieldn 
or speara b^iog carried, ^though in former times there were a fair number of trade 
guns distributed among the more induential na^ves. 

In I'ig. 2 is shown the typo of arrows used. Tho average length is about 
3 feet 3 inebse to 3 feet 4 inches, slthougli some are a few inches longer, and others 
are shorter than the average. In every case where metal heads are used, the shaft 
is of bamboo. The metal heads have a long tang which fits into the natural hollow 
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in the sbait» tAe letter being firmly bound with t fiat fibrous substonoe produced 
from the root of some sbrob. This binding is put on wet, and acquira with time 
a dark brown colour. The heads are very well forged from iron, and are blued " 
or rather '* blacked ” all orer, with the enoeption of the edges, which are kept 
sharp and bright. The feathering ia of domeetio hen or guinea fowl feathers, and 

in every oaae oonaiate of 
four foathem so arranged 
that each supports the 
other. This ia iUuatrat* 
cd in the diagraininatio 


yiQ, 2.-~WAao2rois AsaowB. 

VAJUOUB TYPRS OP ARROW RBAOS A, 0 AJ4S D. ISOV MRADB. 
BAMBOO SHArr; d. wooorr sbapp. cauvrd ssAn ; 

H, PSATHEtUKO OP OOUBimC tmN PBaTRRKS. 



PlAORAHKAtlO 
SSOnOR TlUtOOOS 
PVAPBRIUNO OP 
ARROW TO mLOS- 
TEATS KCT80D 
OP PEATUEMKO. 
KOT TO eCAXE. 


section. Sometimes the feathers are bound to the shaft in the middle (Fig. 9). but 
in many cases there is no such binding. The feathers are not split in any way. 
but are boimd to the shaft at both ends with the underside upwards. The irocks 

, are quite simple end unplugged 

in say way. The end of tho 
Qock reaches in every ease to 
the binding of the foathers, I 
have arrows in my poesceaion 
with nocks varying between ^ 
inch to 1 inch. 

The bows ore about fi feet 

/ / K ^ inohea in length along the 

1 j) /sc/ curve, are oirculai in section 

p throughout their length, and are 

made of a eleae grained reddish 
wood, which fe polished smooth. 
The bowitring is made of the 
untaimod skin of the duiker or 
steenbok, and is twisted lo that 
^ it becomes ciroulai* in section. 

* One end of tho string ia par* 

manoQtly attaohed to the bow 
by means of a oompUcated 
interlaced knot (Fig. 3, a), and 
is sometimes even plait^ to the 
shaft. The otber end is fast* 
ej>ed sa at s, Fig. 3, and the loose end is wound round the shaft and then turned 
in under the lost few turns. There is no device to prevent the string from 
slipping along the ehaft except the grip the knots themsalvee afiord. 

[ 2® ] 
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MSSaOO OP ATTACRtKO THR tWQ ENDS OP TSB RaWRI&B* 
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These bows are hardly ever uaaCnmg and are ueuaiiy carried with three arrowi? 
only, no kind erf quiver being ured. The effeottve range je up to about 30 or 
40 yards, and at that distance there is good penetration. They are obfefly used for 
killing small game, euoh se Livingstone antelopes, duikers, and bu^ buck. 

The Makonde smoke tobacco in pipes, formed of a young coconut shall as a 
water container (Fig. 4), from which issue two hollow bamboos, one being capped 
with a movable pottery bowl and the other b^ng used as a etem or mouth^eoe. 
They are usually strengthened by tivo pieces of bamboo bound t<^ther and sharpened 
at one end, so that the pipe may be stood upright on the ground, with the bamboo 
supports sticking into the ground. 

The pipe illustrated in Fig. 4 is rather a superior type, although the prineiple 
is the same as in the commoner varietiee. It consists of two hoDow bamboos 
stuck into a oooonut shell from whieh all the " meat “ has been removed. It is 
strengthened by a curved and carved pleee of wood, one end terminating In a foot 
and leg and the ether in the head of some animal. The central part of this pieoe 

is carved with designs similar in 
many ways to the tribal marks on 
the natives themselves. There is also 
a representation of the tribal marks 
on the back of tho leg. The bowl of 
the pipe, contrary to usual practioe, 
is nude of wood, instead of pottery, 
and is fixed to the pipe by means of 
a twisted bark string. T^e carrying 
cords are also of twisted bark. 

These pipes are 
carried about slung 
over the shoulder by 
means of the string, 
the body of the pipe 
coming under tbe 

‘™- WH«> 

(osTAOKAsts) laen wish to smoke, 
snowiwe mvrueo oq^ who has a nine 
owKiHeToms. ^ ' 




Fio. l-^suoiuM or tcsAOOO rrrs VHec by tsb 
MA lCOVDi (WAMAXOKSB) VIUBB OV KASJKBWA 
PlITatOT, SOBTUOtreSB irVaSALABO. 


sticks it in the ground 
in front of him, and, tobacco having been produced, be cuts off a portion from the 
roll. He then cuts this up finely, and roils it between his hands before putting it 
into the bowl of the pipe. He then presses a red*hot ember on to the tobacco 
with his hands, drawing vigorously the while at the mouthpieee. When the pipe 
is drawing properly, and the first man is literally full of smoke, be bands it to the 
next man, who i^ales in great gulps and passes it od. Meanwhile the first 
man blows out the smoke, and coughs, and chokes, and spite, and often has 
difficulty in breathing for a short while. Owing to the spe^ with which it is 
smoked, the tobsoco does not last more than about a dosen puffs. Tbe women do 
not smoke. 

The tobacco is grown by the Makcnde themselves, and is dried and twisted 
into long ropes about half«an*uioh in diameter, which are then plaited together, 
and rolled up in lengths of about two feet tix mohes. Three fingers' breadth of 
a roll of tobacco costs about one penny. 

The Makonde are very clever at carving in wood, and some of their best things 
are the little dolls which they make. PI. b. Figs. 1 and 2.) These range in 
height between one said two feet. Their use is unknown, but I have been told 
by coast natives that they are used in dances. Tbe wood from whioh they are 
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carred is & soft irbito wood vith l^rge ceotrcJ hold filled with pith. It is workod 
when ^uite green &nd doee not eplit when dry. 

Flftto B, Pig. 1, ebowa * model of 4 M&konde woman, and is about IS inchee 
high. The upper lip ii repieeanted m being dietended by tbe '*Ndonya," an 
ebony Up ring, and tbe faoe ia oovered with the usual tribal marks. The front 
upper teoCb are pointed, aa are tboee of all Makonde; this also being a tribal mark. 
The head is oovered with real human balr, which is driven into the wood by some 
blunt iruCrunont oi tbe sorew.driver shape. A small pieoe of wood has been 
loft joining the body and left band together. The right hand has no similar oonneotion 
with the body. In nearly svory doll which I have seen, the left band ia eo joined, 
but not tbe right. 

Plate B, Fig. 2, ebowa the figure of a man, also with real hair but without 
tribal marks. Tbe mouth is closed, and the hands have no oonnseting piece with 
tbe body. 

This doU bes been stained red with some vegetable subetaooe, with the 
exception of the eyes, which are left white. 

Both those models stand upright alone wbon placed on their feet, as do all 
which 1 have come acroee. They are not very oommon, and it appears that only 
a few of the natives know bow to carve them. H. £>. COLLINOS. 


Prehistory. Perry. 

Sumer and Egypt. By W. J. Perry, M.A, 411 

Our knowledge of tbe early civilisation of Sumer is moreasing rapidly. 10 
Gaoh season’s work at Ur and Kish is rich in results, all of them illummatiiig. 
This is especially the case with the excavations carried on at XJr under the direction 
of hhr. C. Leonard Woolley during tbe season 1927-28. Por they have revealed 
a condition of tbiogs that is particularly arresting. The work has shown tbe 
existence, at the beginning of Sumerian civilisation, of an advanced stage of culture. 
The people already had a well developed class system; complicated burial customs; 
and a ricb ceremonial parsphernaiia, including tbe use of gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, 
oarnelian and other materials. 

Tbe most striking obaraoteristic of this civilisation, in its earliest period, is 
the simultaneous presence oi three different modes of disposal of the dead.* 
They are: 

1. Simple inhumation in a grave. The body is wrapped in a mat. In rare 

instances It is placed in a wooden coffin. These burials have furniture, 
sometimes extremely rioh.t In one grave, that of MeS'balam.dug 
(VO/756), the coffin had panels framed by stout uprights, three on each 
eide.l 

2. Tbo body placed in a day ooffin {lamax) in a grave. These are the poorest 

graves of the cemetery, for there is little or no furnituro.| 

3. Shaft tombs, with a dromot or stairway. Tbo tomb is of briok aud stone, 

with corbel vaulting and arobes. Sometimes there are timber roofs. 
ITiese tombs contain royal burials. The bodies are In wooden coffins 
or on biers. Human sacrifices aoeompaniod the royal burials. Tbe 
grave furniture was very rich. A funerary chapel was built on tbe 
ground surfaoe.il 


* C. Ucoerd Woolley, ” Exoavationa at Ur, UI^ST.' 
'' Euavettoos at Ur, 1S27-SS,'’ 4dsm. 
t Woolley. loo. mt., pp. S. i2S. 
i Ibid, 42S. 

I WooUey. «p. ria, pp. 6. S, 

I Woolley, op. at., pp. 42\^ 480, 431, 436, 
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These eompliceted buriiJ oustoms presMit a group of probteniH for aolutioii. 
But the evidence neceeawy for thia purpone ia not lortlicoroing at present in Sumer 
iteeif. Perhapa further work at Ur, or olaewhere in Sumer, will reveal an. earlier 
stage of development of this oivjliaation. It xvould be unjuatU^able, however, to 
assume that the diaeovery of auch earlier evidence is inevitable. ■ That iasuo can 
only be ooxwidered if the occasion arises. Meanwl)ilo it is usufiil to consider a wriBH 
of facts derived from the study of tomb dovolopmcnt in Kgypt durli^ the time from 
the late pre^Dynastlc period to the end of the .Second Dynasty. For thoHe facts 
have a bearing on the conditions found in the earlioet cemetery at Ur. The items 
may be taken in turn. 

1. Burial in mat. It waa charootcrlatic of pro*Dynaaitio burial jiractice in 
Egypt to protect the body from contact with the soil by wrapping it in matting, 
or the skin of some aoiruid, in addition to tho covoring of linen, in which the body 
was usually ewathed. This form of burial persisted in tho poorer graves throughout 
the Old Kingdom. 

2. At the end of the pre^DynaatJe period the practice was introduced u{ lining 
the gravo with bricks or vertical sticka of w*ocd, to koep tho soil away from tlir corpse, 
aiul so do away with the need for skins or matting. 8iich lined graves awumed a 
rectangular form, and they were roofed with logs of w’ood.t The bricks w ore of mud, 
sun-dried, and biseuit*sbaped. In the course of time the method of lining the grave 
with sticks was abandoned. When the copper chisel was inveJited, and the working 
of wood w'M thus facilitated, tlie use of walls of sticks to hokl back tho sand w’os 
abandoned, and slabs of wood were fashioned to form a box to contain the corpse. 
Titus the coffin was invented.t At drst its use was reserved for those who could 
command the valuable wood and the services of the craftsmen skilled in the newdy 
devised practice of carpentry to make the wooden boxes. Wooden beds were used 
in First Dynasty burials.! 

3. During the First Dynasty the poorer people imitated the wooden coffin 
in mud and pottery. They made these coffins at iirsC of rectangular shape, and 
later adopted an oval form, doubtless because they realised that the rectangular 
form (determined by the use of auch materials as wood and bricks} was not esHential, 
and in pottery*makiag the elliptical shape was easier to feabion. The clay coffins 
of Ur wore elliptical, end, like tliose of Eg.vpt, were used by poor people. Wood 
must have beon expensive and costly to w ork in both placaa, a^ the pottery coffin 
w ould be a cheap substitute .|j 

Royal Coml^ apparejitly first appear In Egypt at the end of the pre^Dynastio 
period. They were well established in the First Dynasty.* and henceforward they 
le<l the way in innovation. At first tombs were entered from the top, and were 
roofed with beams. Then they became deeper, and w*ere approached by a stairway. 
This phaae of development continued until the end of tho Second Dynasty. Then 
corbel vaulting appeared, and was generally praotiiied in the richer tombs. Tho 
introduction of corbel vaultii^ in Eg>']>t is ascril)o<l by Reisner ami Macc to the 
difficulties experienced in roofing largo underground chambers with timber. Tho 
beams would soon bo destroyed by white ants, and be luiable to Ix'ar tho Bui>er. 

• Itdo«i cot wem probable Chet thji civiliMation developed out of tbo pnhistorfo ** pointed 
pottery *' olvilisaClon. &/., Hall aad Woolley, AJ 'Ubsid.'* Oxford, JPSl Chapters 1, Vlll. 

t O. A. Reicnsr, The Early Dynastic CemeteHes ot N*asA*cd<Der.'’ Part I. Univenity 
of Cditornis Publkatleas. Em^lan Archeology. Vol. 11. Lolpsig. J9U8, pp. 8. 89, 90. 
A. C. Ksce, «p. ek.. Vol. I. Part U. 1909, pp. S scf. 

{ Belsner, op, oU., 69, 9U« Sir. Uninton and Miss Cstoa-Thompsea {"Tha Badariao 
CiviliMlton,*' p. M) place wooden coSIasIa the Early PrS'Llyaastio period. 

I Pstrle, ** Tarkhan," p. 23, 

(1 Emdst, op. eU., p. 89: Maeo. op. oil., pp. 34, SO, 

V Toirie, “ The Eoyal Ibmbe." 
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incumbent diass of sand OTid brickwork. Consequently it ie supposed tbet the 
Egyptians adopted corbelling (either accidentally from the coUapse of brickwork 
or inteutionally designed) m a method of roofing their tombs, ^sner and Mace 
think that the first use of oorbelliog was made in the royal tombs of Perabscn and 
Khasekhemui of the Second Dynasty. However that may be, it is known that 
corbelling was adopted about this time in Egypt.* 

The use of atone for building began in the reign of Khsaekbemui.t The tomb 
of Den, e king of the First Dynasty, had a granite floor. | That is the first actual 
evidoneo of itono oonstruotion. But Khasekhemui had a chamber in his tomb of 
worked lizneetone. the same atone as was ueod for the rubble walling at Cr. 

The tombe cl Egypt had aaporstruoturea with walled onolosuree above ground 
from the beginning of the Dynactic period. These were developed froro the email 
mounds plaoed over the pre^Dynastio grave.§ 

The Egyptians, therefore, starting with the simple grave of tho pra*Dynaatio 
period, in which the body wee wrapped in » skin or a mat, graduaUy developed 
i^r Wial practices until, at the end of the Second Dynasty they had acquired 
a series of practices closely similar in every way to those found at Ur in the oarlieet 
cemetery. In Egypt the poorer claasea of graves oontinued tc exhibit the earlier 
modes of disposal, while those of royalty and the nobility showed the latest 
dovelopmente.d £^ypt of the Seoond Dynasty and Ur of the first cometery thus 
have in common ;—mat burial; pottery coffins; wooden coffins and biers; corbel* 
vaulting; stone for construction; stairway (especially for the more importaitt 
tombs); wood roofing; bUcuit*^aped bricks; and mortuary chapels above ground. 
In both places the practices have similar associations; they reveal a definite class- 
system. The differences are few: Ur had burnt brick, while Egypt had not; Ur 
had the arch, which hsa not yet been indicated in Egypt at so early a date, except 
in a crude form in the superstructure.^ 

A similar result emergee from the examination of the grave funuture of the 
earliest cemetery at Ur. This includee tho use of gold, silver, electrum and copper; 
lapiB'laauli and carneUan beads; malaohite for face paint; steatite and caloite for 
vaaes; tablets with writing; inlay work; heraldioally opposed anirriAlfl as an art 
motif; broad chisels, sdscs, spears; |iear*shaped mace*head8; and cylinder seals.** 
As in the case of the grave types, it can be shown thet the Egyptians gradually 
and slowly accumulated tha corresponding items, ft 

The pre* Dynastic period in Egypt may conveniently be divided into three periods; 
Early, hfiddle and Late. This deification bolds good whether PetrJo or Eeisner 
be fdbwed.II 

Certain items of the equipment of the Ut people were already in poeeeeaion 
of the Egyptiune in the Early pre*Dynastio period. Among them are tho use of 


* Briaoer, op. oU., il^JS. U; Meet, op, eit., 4. 

T Petrie, op. oil,. II, IS; id., Masi, IdlO, 70, 

t Petrie, The Eeyel Toabe,*' I, II; I], P. Worked limortene ilabe were used earlier b 
this D^neaty (Pethe, " 'farkhen,*' p. 19). 

j Reifinar, ep. c«., CH; Peerie. Matf, lOld, 

I Meea, op. oit., ^6. 

% Kaoe, ibid., 10, 12, it, 10, 27-2]. 

•• Woolley, op. oU. 

tt It wiU be aotleed tbet no Mtezapt ia being made here to diseuss detelli of types. Hy 
nwou are bo eooDomlse apaee, end to emphealee the vital iaeuee. For iosle&ee, the tiae of 
iepie>Usu]i is a mere fundameatrJ feet, from the point of view of the history of suiture, Uim the 
penieuler use stade of it by any people. This mattor will be dieoueeed at length elsewhere. 

U ffirW.FUnden Petrie. "lUeepolis Psrva " p. 4; Prehistorio Egypt,'* p.S; Reisner, 
** Artbwelogioel Survey of Kuhla,’* Vol. I, 1910, p. 310. The inoJuBon of tho Bedehan 
ouiture would only serve to strengthen the argument, 
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copper, meUohito, sto&tite and caUito. The use of copper wea reetrkUd to foil, 
wire needlen. beads. harpcN>QB and thin graving chisels. * 

In the Middle pre*0ynastic period the Egyptians >varo using gold, silver. 
" cylinder-eeals "; pear*Rhaped maoe<heade; broad copper chisels; IsauU and earnalian 
be^s; and hereldtaaUy opposed animals iu art.t 

The L«t« pie'Tlynutio period witnessed the beginning of brickwork, writing} 
and. perhaps, of the olas6>syBtecn. That is to say. the pro* Dynastic Egyptians had 
acquired materials and other cultural elemonte that wore found at Ur in the earliest 
cemetery. Their use survived in Egypt well into the Dynastie period, which flows 
on oontinuously from the pro* Dynastic poriod.ji 

No attempt has been made to make a complete catalogue, for that would occupy 
too much space. But enough has boon said to indicate tiw imturo of the available 
evidence. 2t can now be soon that the oiviljsetion of the i>eople at Ur closely 
resembled that of the Egyptians, and that the similarity culmlnatas at tho end of the 
Second Dynasty, after which Egi-pt continued tc develop and modify her practices, 
while Sumer apparently stagnated. TJtoro are, of oourso. differences between the two 
cultures. Mention may l>e made of the presence of the wheeled vehicle at Ur, and 
ite absence in Egypt; the presence of the alphabet in Egypt, and its alMoncc at 
Ur. But these unilataral occurreiicae do not concern us at proeent. They an: tho 
exclusive distinctions of either country, and are to be considered an such. My 
concern at present is with the elemenb^ comm<ui to both countries. These are so 
many, and so diverse. as to make it inconceivable that any serious student would 
claim them to be tbc result of independent development In either country, 
particularly when one cf the two places (Sumer) reveals, as yet, few eigns of a 
<levelopment in the elements of culture common to both. Moreover, most scholars 
now admit tho community of origin, however much dispute there may be as to when 
the pioneers did their wo^. I ahall, therefore, place this possibility on ono side, aud 
canvass those based on the theory of induence. These are three in number :— 

(1) Sumer influenced Egypt, directly or indirectly; 

(2) Sumer and Egypt drew from a common source; 

(3) Egypt influenced Sumer, directly or indirectly. 

(1) The claim that there was a diffusion of culture from Sumer to Egypt 
would be hard to define; for it would bo difllcult to detonuine when such a 
hypothetical influence was active. U it be assumed to have come at the end of 
the Second Dynaaty, little else than corbelling might have been introduced. The 
problem \voiiid have to be faced of accounting for tbe oxiatence of the rest of the 
cultural equipment in Egypt before the arrival of Sumenan influence. This hypothesis 
reduces tiie influence of Sumer to a negligiblo quantity, and really explains very 
little. 

If tho point of contact be chosen at an earlier date, say, at the beginning of tho 
Dynastic period in Egypt, the same difilcultiei arise, and in an aggravated form. 
For Egypt had already acquired a culture ximilar in many respects to Chat of Sumer, 
and. in terms of tho tentative hypotliesJe on which wo arc working, independently 
of Sumer. Egypt already bad the cylinder-seal; pear*shAped maco-heads; gcbl. 
silver and copper; malachite, lapis and camelian beads; calcito and steatite vases. 
We are to assume, laoreovsr, that, whereas the Egyptians had independently 
acquired these elements of oulturo, which they itossessed in common with the 
Sumerians at the time of contact, they forthwith adopted Sumerian customs, and 
owed thtir further developosents to the influence of these foreigners. But it would 

* Petrie, *' Prehiatorio <$«« ieidex for the v»hoU£ itoraa. 

t Petrie, op. oti. Qold may have been used ia the early period. C/." Prehistoric Egypt,** 4S. 

{ Id., p. 44: B^ner, Naga ad*Der.'* I2i. 

S Reisner. " Naga ed*Dsr.’* pp. 132, m?. 
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be diffiouh to explain the hypotheCioallag " in Egypt auoh & speculation involves. 
For whoreu the clay coffin preeuraably wae adopted imzoediately, it took nearly 
two Dynaatiea for the corbel vault to be imitated. The adoption o£ Idle clay coffin 
by the Egyptiarie preaenta a difficulty, for in Egypt it was originally rectangular, 
obviously in imitation of the wooden coffin, and only later became elliptical, as iu 
Sumer. The evolution of the wooden ooffin is clear in Egypt^it is, in fact, the only 
evidense we have of the invention of car^wntry—and there does not aeom to be any 
oauee why we should saeume that the Egyptians learned tho practloe from the 
Sumerians. The Sumerians may, indeed, have stimulated the Egyptians to invent 
writing, but if that were so tbeir pupils went one step further end invented tbo 
alpbsbet, which was unknown in Sumer. Reisiier has demonstrated that writing 
was devised in Egypt without any outside influenco.* The use of stone for 
construction raises another difficulty. At Ur limestone rubble was used for the 
tomb walling, whereas in Egypt the granite flooring of the tomb of Den and the 
limestone chamber of tho tomb of Khasekhemui were made of worked stone. It is 
true that the Sumerians used a certskin amount of worked limestone at a later 
time,! but they soon abandoned the craft, whereas the Egyptiane developed it 
to a tremendous extent in the pyramids and subsequent buildings. That is to say, 
the Egyptians, in their writing and stone-working, immediately outstripped the 
Sumerians, who we are for the moment supposing to have taught them. 

To postulate Sumerian influence at a date earlier than this would introduce 
so many complioations that it is doubtful whether anyone would venture on such 
a bold enterprise. The problem would be comps.rabie to that at the end of the 
pre-Dynastic period, widi painted pottery and etone vases thrown in as complications. 
But whether the point of contact be assumed at the end or in the znidcUe of tbe 
pre-Dynastic period, the earher phases of the pre*Dyiiastic period are there demanding 
explanation. At the most, such a bypothesle can explain but a email part of tbe 
early Egyptian civilisation. In point of fact, it raises insuperable difficulties. There 
is no evidence to justify such an interpretation. 

(2) Becourse may be had to the hypothesis of a common source of inspiration. 
The only answer to that is to demand some evidence of the whereabouts of such 
a source, and of the necessity of postulating it. Were it necessary to account for 
two sets of conditions such as we And at Ur, then such a hypothesis might be 
reaaonablo. But when one country can display the process of acoumuiation of most 
of the culture of the other, then good reason must be forthcoming for rejecting that 
country as tho source of inspiration for the other. 

($) The hypothesis that Egypt influenoed Burner, directly or indirectly, satisfleu 
all the known facts and conditions. In Egypt a process of development of culture 
took place, IssUng from the beginning of the pre.Dynastic period to the end of the 
Pyramid Ago in tbe Sixth Dynasty. During this tims the process of development 
was continuous. Each ago reoeiv^ its cultural capital from that which preceded 
it, added to the equipment, modifled it and banded on the result to its suooessor. 
This prooees, consequently, lasted long after tbo end of the Second Dynasty, the 
period of especial interest at the moment. At that time Egypt and Sumer were 
more or leu equivalent in culture. But Sumer stagnateri for a tbouaand years 
at the same lat^, or even degraded, while Egypt went on to the triumphs of the 
Third and Fourth Dynasties, in which she far outstripped her neighbour of 
Mesopotamia. Just after tbe days of Khasekhemui, Imhotep was designing tbe 
pyramid temple of Zoser, with Its " Doric " columns and its wonderful glazed tiles; 
tbe solar calendar was in use, a thing that the Sumerians never acquired; the 


* Rfl(Bn«r, '* N«gar.«d.Der.’' 125. ng. 
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Egyptiftiu 'w«r» Already aeCting out on their c«Te«r of art that soon culminated in 
the tiiujupha of the Third and Fourth Dynastiea. Jn aU thie majestic onward aweep 
there is no room, there is no need, for the atimulating udluence of fureigneru; and 
there it no evidence of aueh interference. By their doedt, or Jack of them, the 
Sumerians show themsclvee incompetent for the r&e of toeohere. They have to 
their credit the socketed oelt, the wheeled vchiclei burnt bricks, but Jittio eJee. 
WJiat is that to put beside the solar calendar, tho alphabet, mumn)ideation, 
architecture in stoite, and tlie other achievements of the Egyptians? 0]\ the 
contrary, it is natural that the most progressive civilisation of antiquity should 
induence its neighbours, and that these lees inventive folk, even when they had 
acquired some Egyptian culture, should stagjiato while Egypt progressed. 

Much more could be smd on the s\ibject. But in a short cominuidcatiun such 
M this points must be made with economy of illustration. 1 hope, however, to have 
shown that there is reason to conclude that the earliest cemetery at Ur rev’cals a 
civilisation b%md ultimately on that of Egypt, in the <laye of the ^cond Uynasty, 
and, probably, in the reigns of Perabsen and Khaeokhemui. 

W. J. PKKRY. 


Britain r Archeology. Warren 

Beach rraklns Bftea in Somerset. By Haz2ltdin€ Wamii. dQ 

During a visit to Mioebcad and Forlock I found large quaittitics of flakes 13 
strewn over the coarse shingle beaches. Tho ruck of which they are made, a bard 
quutzose Devonian grit, is very (liferent in texture from the limestoiie of Besses, 
yet the technique and the underlying Intention which is indicated by the work is 
similar to a very remarkable degree In the two groups. 

For a time it looked a good argament that, as the same claes of flakinge in 
different rocks waa characteristic of sea beaches in different districts, the sea Itself 
was the agency responsible. But while the sea does, of course, make flakes by 
hurling rocks and boulders about, that reasoning iiroved to be uodomul a« an 
argument of general applioation. 

Many of the houses at Minebead and Forlock arc mado of flaked stone, and 
upon enquiry among workmen I was iidormcd tlmt tho stones were dressed into 
ehax)0 upon the shore. Two of tho men came down on to tho lieach with me, and 
identified these "Mousterian" flakes as the waste product of their own Industry, 
aitd ono of thorn w as kind enough to go home and fetch his hammer anti Jemooatrate 
for me tho method of his technique. 

Ho showed in W’hlch directions, according to tJie form of the boulders, the blouv 
must be delivered, and in which directions blows would bo ineffective in producing 
tho desired result. By trial and'error the atone scapler of the Somerset beaches 
has acquired a thorough working knowledge into the first controlling principle of all 
flaking (whetber by nature or by manj to wdiieh tho writer has given tho name of the 
Planss of Least R«sistance," 

I was given to understand that beach scapling is still permitted In Bomersrt 
under certain restrictions, but public autboritiea have now for the most part 
prohibited this work, and, not being seen in operation, wo have overlooked tho fact 
that for osnturios the sea.shore has boon locally uecd as the most convenient and 
economical form of quarry. 

At Cromer, as I have explained in brief outline on a previous occasion,* there 
is conclusive evidence to show that tho eee is still continuing to make the beach 
flakse which gradually become ochreous. Kear Cromer 1 also obtained ovidence 
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to show Cbat the fl^kee from fluit acftpimg aitee of hjetorioei d^to come down on 
to the beach from the eroaion of the oowt. It» fezailiar knowledge that prehistoric 
implementfl end dakea Uke'wiae occur as deri^ativea on the ahore. 

Fnrtlier oomplicatiooi ere introduced on to the beach eitea hj derivative 
dftifii^g fl from glecial depoeita, and from the meobanicaJJy oruihed baaement bade 
auoh BO that below ^e Weyboume Crag. While on auoh a beach as Budleigh 
Saltarton, tlie uaderground dakinga from the atiU older Bunter formation have to be 
taken into account. 

Sastboume furjuahea ua with another beach dakiog aite. although it ia 
leea corupicuoua th^ Minehead or Cromer. At Seetbcurna. ao far aa 1 have yet 
been able to ascertain op infer, the aea alone is responaibio fur the flakinge that I 
have ooUeoted from the beach. The character of the dakinga theuuelvea ia also 
somewhat different from thoie of Minehead. which are known to be acapling. 

Viewing the beach flaking aitea ai a whole, I think much of the difficulty and 
oonfueion of interpretation hae arisen from the fact that the fiakinga are of diverse 
origin, and that the true origin of some portion of a oompJex assemblage of modern 
beach drift has been mistaken for the origin, of the whole. 

The Minehead and Porlock experiences have substantially advanced my own 
knowledge of the special charaotehstios of scapluig of tlie modem or historical 
period, and 1 venture to submit that the problem of the Bosses dakings will have 
to be reconsidered upon an entirely new basis. To me, the compahson with 
soapUng fixes what one might call their upper limit; that is to say, they cannot 
be anything more than sospling'Waste. 

In view of the importance of the matenal facts of scapUng in their bearing 
upon prehistoric theory, I propose to ask permission of the Anthropological Xnatitute 
to make a >^rripll exhibition in tbeir rooms to iUostrate this subject. 

S. HAZZLEDINE WAREEN. 


Britain: Archeology. Vulllamy. 

Excavation of an Unrecorded Lone Barrow In Wales. By 0. E. A A 

VvUusmy. faU 

Some years ago Mr. A. F. Gwynne directed my attention to the remains 
of a long barrow on ground belonging to Little Lodge Farm, near Glasbury, on the 
Breconshire border. The site is close to, and south of, the road leading from 
Aberllynfi to Tregoyd, at about 440 ft. O.B. and 200 ft. above the valley of the 

Wyc. I have recently carried out an excav* 
ation in this barrow. 

As far as I am aware, there Is no noord 
of this barrow, although the remains are 
oonspiouous enough, even to the least 
observant; nor is there any local tradition 
or naroe'Sesociation which can be connected 
with it. It is impossible to determine Its 
exact outline. The orientation, as will be 
seen from the attached ;^an, is rather 
UDUsual-HipparenUy Id* west cf true nor^. 
The barrow is built upon ground whioh slopes 
from north to south, and whicb falls away 
sharply, some fiO yards below the site, to the deep^cut valley of a small brook. 
Immediately to tiie north is a hillook, on the top of which is a large mound. 

In general character the barrow rHemUcs those at Ffostill, which I excavated 
and deecribed in 1922 and 1923. It is built of slabs and bloolu of red sandstone, 
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with & Mrt^ proportion ol small glaoUl and wAtCT*\voru bouUlen*. Tho ohamboTM 
Art of msgalithic type; but it is to be noted that, at tho iwinta mark«<l X on tho 
plan tind shown by three parallel lines, thin lAminAtoJ pieces of nandstono havo 
been laid in horizontal ooursM, forming connecting walts—^ i<^aturo which 1 havo 
not previously observed in a Welsh barrow. 

The greater part of this long barrow' has been tlestroyocl but net wnthln living 
memory. Many hundreds of tons of stone must have l>eon removed from it, 
perhaps for the construoticn of the roed. The broad end is to the north, but all 
traces ol the periphery at that end have boon obliterated. I ehnuhl estimate ita 
original length at about 200 ft. At the southern end, w'horo the converging sideit 
of the mound oan still bo <listjnguuho<l, are the oleaKy visible remains of a siuall 
ohamber of the usual megalithio design. This chanil>or h(v\ been rldcd prior to 
my excavation. A littlo below what I oonsulor to bo the centre of the mound, a 
large terminal slab, shown at the bottom of the plan, stanils out ooiu([douously. 
There were indications of the {iresence of the otlior ^abs. but theno wrro not cloarly 
revealed until the excavation ha/l been made. 

With the kind porjuisaion of Mr. 0. Walker, tho owner of Uttlc Lodge Farm, 
and the most able atssistance of 3Ir. Percy Pugh, I was enabled to explore thoroughly 
tho area aho>vn on the plan, as W'ell as the smaU terminal chaail>eT«. 

These chambers are shown on tho left of the plan, plotted to the same sealo. 
Their position is 24 ft. south of tho large terminal atano. Excavation hero revealed 
nothing except an untiimmed dint Anke in the chamber marked with an X. 

We then began to excavate to the east of the largo slab, and after two or three 
hours' work w'o found a deposit of human bones. Theac bones lay at a dopth of 
three feet from the surface, and w'cre jammed—like those w'hlch we aftorwards 
discovered—between small blocks of atone. They w'ere damp and extremely 
friable, like pieces of wet biscuit, and consisted mainly of tho broken cranial bones 
of an adult male, together with splinters of tho long bones. It was impoesibla to 
presarve any oonsidorable fragment. Working above this point, we came on a 
number of bones in a far better state of preservation, but all more or less orushe<l 
and broken. The arrangement of the burials could not he determined from the 
position of the bonee, but it was evident that, if these bonen v'ore the remains of 
complete bodies (as they appeared to be), tho bodies must hax'e been entombed 
in the customary flexed petition. As in my i>revicus excavations, I found few 
unbroken bones. I had tho good fortune, however, to obtain some extremely 
iotercsting fragmonU of skulls, and from th^o. with tho associated limb bonee, 
it lias boon posMiblo to arrive at some knowledge of tho human types rapreconted 
In the burials. 

The area explored is shown on the plan by an enclosing line. 

I will now deecribe briefly the human remains, wbioh are tiioee of five adult 
males I an old woman, and two (possibly three) children. FVom the fact that the 
remains of tho latter wore in each cadts In contact with the foot bones of male skeletons, 
it may be oonjoctured that tbe bodies of the children had been placed at, or near, 
the feet of the men. 

Tbe letters A B and C oa the plan mark the places w'hero we found the three 
most intaresting ai\d beet preserved skulls. At A we discovered part of tbe frontal 
bone and the broken upper and lower jaws of an individual of some 50 years oi 
ago. The teeth are deeply but evenly worn, tbe aupra>orbital ridges are etrongly 
marked, and tbe nasal boose project iharpiy. The skull at B W'as in actual contact 
with tbat at A, but much better preserved. Tbe cranial vault had been crushed 
downward by a slab of stone, which bad jammed tightly, protecting tbe upper and 
lower jaws. With tbe exception of slight damage to the angles of the lower jaw, 
both maxilJaries are complete. Tbe (wo middle incisor teeth ace misting from the 
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upper jaw; otherwise every tooth u iurply in poaition in both jewa, and every 
tooth 18 perfect. Sir Arthur Keith has drawn my altentton to the crowding of the 
inciaore of the lower jaw—a oharacteriatic of modem man. In this caee, ae in that 
of A—the chin ie prominent and etroagly modeUed. The skull is that of a man of 
30 to 35 years of age, Both these men ware doliohocephalio, with long facoi, well 
marked cheek bones, aud broad, rather moaaive china. At C wea deposited the 
better part of a male cranium, that of a man past middle-life, with a fragment of 
the lower jaw. The frontal bone is extremely robust and of more than ordinary 
thickness. The oocJpiteJ haa a peouliarly rugged aspeot, and indioatea great muscular 
development. 

Sir Arthur Keith ioiorcu me that the bones of these three skulls were evidently 
broken at, or soon after, death. In hie opinion, the skulls are typical of the 
long-barrow people of W^. 

The limb bones of these, and of the other two males, are very muoh more robust 
than tlioso from the FfostUl barrows. I was particularly struck by the massive 
eharaetor of the humeri. Generally speaking, it seems to me that these individuals 
wore both taller and sturdier than the men whose remains I found at Psn-y-Wyriod 
and at FfostiU, not many miles away. 

As regards the children’s bones, the lower jaws showed theee to be of 16 months 
and 4 or 6 years of age. A num ber of small broken and scattered bones may posei bly 
bo those of a third child. The presence of the old woman was determined by Sir 
Arthur Keith on the evidence of a lower jaw, the alveolar border from the region of 
the incieors backward having been re-absorb^ in the bone. 

We found no associated arehmological material, but a few pinches of charcoal 
were observed hero and there. None of the bones was burnt. 

The bones of a red deer, a sheep or goat and a small ox (possibly a calf) were 
distributed promiscuously among the funerary deposit. 

I think that the burials cam be ascribed without hesitation to the close of the 
megalithio period, and I would like to suggest that the bones may give evidenae of 
racial admjxlure. The presence of definite walling in association with megaliths 
may also point to Che phase of transition between the megalithic and beaker cultures. 

The possibility of this barrow, and others in the dietrict, having been rifled 
at the boginning of the last century is indicated by a passage in Theopbilus Jones’s 
“History of Brecknockshire " (Vol. H, pp. 435-6), published in 1809. A friend of 
JoTiM, It would seem, opened several mounds in the neighbourhood of Crickhowell, 
finding therein bones and pieces of oharoosl but “ no weapons or other marks of 
antiquity.” As he was only concerned with what be regarded as “ marks of 
antiquity,” the bones did not interert him. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Metallurgy, 

OPRIXAAKOS. Sp 0. £>avi«8. a j 

A loDg discussion on the subject of ipilxa^Met was held between Dicrgart 
and Neumann In the first years of this century in the ZtUeihrifi fiir ariM- 
icHndU Chwie, from which it scorns fairly clear that in early Roman times 
this material was what wo mean by brass. Thsre it, however, an earlier reference 
to it in “Aristotle”,* which has not been fully considered, Aristotle is here 
^ I^emonnesue, which from later information can be identified 
with Haiki, close to Constantinopls, and he says ... 

y aiviA ^aX«4/ iy dmy ipywau 4 * 

iyiptit A v4f ts5 ’AvAX*w, ip •fifptf pI 4^r/xaX«a* KoXsipevou . . . ?<rT* ^ 

<,trr6S, j .oXtlra. yX(t^p6p • jy jj ro^y ,(oy„ M ripiy prakaypiy. 

• 4ft>. Ah«., fig. 
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The mine at Balki is on the south side of the iel&nd &t the head of a small bay. 
There are considerable heaps of gangue and a great deal of elag on the seashore, 
end also some miners* huts which yielded no remains. The copper crops up on 
the land, and, though it apparently descends below sea-lcvel. there is no pcaitjvo 
evidence that it was worked under water. The latest date of the mine, from pottery 
found on the top of the ganguo heap, is about the second century a.d. As to the 
eariicet, it is difficult to place the statues mentioned by Aristotle later than the 
beginning of the fifth century s.c. 

To settle the question of this early ipiixaXKf^, hy the courtesy of Sir Charles 
Martin and Professor Harden who gave mo the facilities, I made an analysis of the 
ore. The results were— 
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Now it will bo noticed that this gives an alloy which la certainly not brass. 
There is, however, another paxsago in Aristotle,* which throua eome ligJit on the 
question, val X«i/itraraii ot 

KAavtrJpnv, dXXd y^t ru*6r ytytipivtit <nl 

It is usually supposccl tliat the earth of which Aristotle speaks is some aine 
ore: as, ho\vovor, tho Halki oro oontaiaed no oaJciuin. uhieh %vou)d bo rvquire<l as 
a flux, and as we have AHstotlo's evidence that calcium wu found on tho island, 
though it is mainly composed of quartz, wo may wull suggest that this earth was 
really some oelolum salt. This la home out if wo look at Aristotle’s words carefully, 
when we see that the hlossynoecian bronze was very white, an exjtroseion which 
would be accounted for by the high allver ])ercontage rather than by tine. Clold 
was also found on one of the Princes Islands in antiquity, and {KThaps a little ot 
It may have entered Into the coropoaltion. Thus the early ^«i;yaX<«r would 
have been tho precursor not of brass but of Corinthian bronze. This would also 
explain why ^p«ixaX lor suddenly bucame cheap later, m the zine*coppeT alloy 
hod been discovert as a substitute for tho earlier silver*QOpper alloy 

One word may finally be said on tho subject of tho Carthaginians at Halki. 
This is usually emended to Chaloedonians, but it is quite possible that tho 
Phceoicians may have founded a colony at the mouth of the Bosporoe, which was 
called New Town like its more illustrious nsimesako in Tunis, and wsa afterwards 
corrupted by the Greeks owing to the presence of copper. It may also be pointed 
out that like x«^*'*«* sevnts to be a Greek corruption of a non*Groek 

word, and tbat the meaning mounUin'Oopper is entirely foreign to it. What the 
original form was we cannot say, but it may be found somewhere among the 
Asianic languegea. O. DAVIES. 
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TAs fn/uneg of Mtdkint. By Dan 00 
McKenzie. London: Macmillan & CL 
Oo-, Ltd. 1027. Pp. xi + 421. 

Early in Dr. MeKenzie’a book one reads 
of ideas which are generat«<l in the general 


jnind of the race at that stage in its 
" devstojimant whei; the mugicsl and 
'' demoniac modos of thought form the 
" tyj» of its coemio philosophy.” On a 
later page them is a further I'^erenoe to 
”the ma^ca] proeesa of thought” (what* 
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ever thM m&y bo). This is & deeming 
start; biit let the be reamured : for 

Di*. MoICensia. <ieepit« oooMioiial 1^*^ 
euoh M theee, has proUueed a book both 
stimulating in oontent and attraotive in 
pieeentatioiu Evan when we do x^ot agree 
with hb( oonolUHions. we raiiet be gratetul 
to him for hie systematie ooUatlon of faoU 
v}iieh aueoeasfully reveal '*the infiuenee 
exereisad by primitlvo modes of obaerva* 
" tion and dednotion upon the develop* 
" roont ^ medicuoe "^^hloh is all that 
the author claims to do. The antliropologlat 
will find it invaluable. 

Referring to the oaiuis of dlseaM, Dr. 
MoICenzie writee : " The savage thought 
'' that it was a spirit more or leea human 
" in its eharacteie; modem soienoe has 
shown III that the organiem is a bacterium 
'' or protosoon. That is really the only 
*' differenee, and it depeocU, not upon any 
** improvement upon the methode of 
'' rOMoning. but only upon opiwrtunitiee 
*' of inveeti^tuig deductions by extended 
“ and ofUrepea^ observations, whidi 
were dented to early man." And, again, 
towards the end of the hook: "It le a 
" fact that, however absurd folk cuetoma 
" c^y eeem to be in our eyes, there is 
" b^iind them ahvaye a good sound 
" reason. Man's logic is in the main 
" oonact. What is erroneous is not his 
" reasoning but his facts, his obeervaUon." 
This is well said, and it is ^me that it wore 
said. We may aek, Wbat oonstitutea proof 
in a combination of reasons which we nave 
been taught are valid, and the answer 
would be embatraselag. Qhosta or bac* 
teria, theae are merely symbols of a diiTerent 
environment and do not of themselvae 
indioate xneutal superiority or inferiority. 
This volume affords the strongeat possible 
rafutation of any theory which places 

K 'mitive mentality in a diflarent olaas 
m our own. 

Where Dr. McKentle fails u« is in his 
aiudysia of megie. While he appraelatea 
the fact that the aetivities which for us 
are comprised in the term "medichxe." 
meaning its soienoe and praoUoe, are dU* 
tributod by primitives into two eatagoriee— 
the magioal and the non*m4giQal-^>ie doaa 
not dif^ntiate eufRoiently between mado 
and medicine. "In the beginning," na 
writee. "medicine and myaticUm are one 
" and indiviilbla." and Se suggeste that 
the inherent antagomara between the two 
syetomi was not recogoieed till modern 
times. Magic, in his view, is a serious 
system of philoecphyj but is it 7 In 
actual faot we flnrf that there is a very 
clear distinction between medicine and 
megio and that, though beth'may be am* 
ployed ID a giveo oase. there is no confusion 
in their aims. Magic. lO far from being 
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a syatem of philoeophy, is called in either 
where science fade or to leiEkfoioe science 
by imparting an emotional eatisfaction. 
Tlxey collaborate but do not eonhict. 

It is perhapa a pity that Dr. UcKenais 
hsa lelicd for much of his materi^ on 
what he calls “ authoritative text-books 
" of folk*lor« and arohsology,” for the 
iwntiftoal i>ronoxuxeemerxts of tha past are 
not always aocepte<l to-day, and many of 
thM *s*eMAedra statomenti, though they 
in no way invalidate his general argument, 
may prejudice a reader of a diflerent eohool 
of thought. Few anihropolodsU. for in* 
etanca, would agree that there Is neoMaarily 
an evolutlooary development of callgion 
from a pre*aoimistio stage through axximism 
and polytheism to monotheiim (and ind* 
dent^ly there is no justification for ot3> 
relating the Maeai Bngai with Siana and 
Munifou). Kor would the statement that 
" in the haginniag the matriarehate. or 
" maternal family, alone was recognised " 
u'ux the univora^ aoooptaoce which the 
axxthor assumes. Again, it is by no means 
cex*tain that tlxs Australian practice of 
sub'ibcision originated in a desire to 
restrict the growth of itopulation, and 
there is little warrant for the statement 
that in East Africa cirexjmeision is associ* 
ated xtitb fertility and that the undr- 
cximoieed are considered aon-fertile. If. 
aooordlng to Ploai. early man considered 
phimosis a bar to conception and oon* 
seqxiently adopted tixe practice of drcxim* 
cision, why is it that ^e Nilotioe do not 
practise ciicumoision at all. though they 
are chaiacteriied by a hi^er degree 
phimoeie than their neighbours, who do 
practise It t To state, aa the author does, 
that in Africa droumoision haa no rsligioxw 
elandtog is totally to mieundorstand the 
aignificuieo of the operation. Dr. McKensie 
rightly says that the Masai method is 
identical with that of the Somali, but ho 
might, with advantage, have considered the 
Kikuyu method and its subsequent cultural 
aignincance. The payoho-aoa^o interpxa* 
tation of thesa oeesmonies dsasowea fuller 
eonsidsretion. but Dr, MeKonsle's own 
auggsatiOQ. which, incidentally, he rejaote 
on no vary olaar grounds, aeoma aa plausibla 
a hypotheais aa any other. 

The two*pagc list of modem botanioal 
remodiae emanating from folk medicine is 
instructive, but the liata given on 281 
and 2 S 8 , jlluatrating the distribution of 
praotioea relating to maDitniation 
impregnation, are far from complete. Refer- 
enca is made to the xiae of contraoeptivea 
by Hasai, Kaffirs and Basuto, but fxarther 
iiuormatioa is dMirable on this point, as 
it appears probable that, though drugs are 
xised to procure abortion, the ou^ method of 
contraception known is coitxisinterrxxptxw. 
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Tb9 ohftpter on surnci^ opentioiis sivaa 
wdwoe of a remarkaSla <Ucrad of skill and 
kuovl«dg« among paoplea who an ganerally 
ooQudered primitive A few authoritative 
inataooM of the CMarian aaotion are 
recorded, and to what the author recounta 
we may add a compheatad operation on 
the lur^ which Hobley found among the 
Jaluo and oote that ^e practice of ire* 
phining hae a wider cocurrance in Bastem 
Africa than Abyeelnia cJone. It ie a fair 
comment that, though Iracturea are often 
eompetaatly treated, dialooationa are eeldom 
underetood. A more detaded survey ol 
the typea of splinte, both leathern and 
wooden, used Sy prunitivos would have 
bean deeirable. 

Thle oriticlam on ))ojnu of ilotail is not 
intended to disparage an extremely useful 
book, which aliouTd ceitautly roach a 
Mcond edition. It should prove of tho 
greataet value not onl^ to the anthro* 
pologisb, but to all medical men practising 
in primitive oemmunitiee. It j^roves con* 
olusively that both in mediciuc and euiMry 
primitive man is guided by rationaTism 
and oemmoneensa, an<l ahowe, mere even 
tliaii tho author has apj>r<ieiatad, what 1 h 
the }>art that magic pl^, an<i has always 
played, as a concomitant ot Mianca 

J. H. D. 


India; Ethnography, Httoh. 

Th Land PinM of Indio. By 
W.J. Hatch. P{>. 872, with le plate* aO 
and 1 ma(>. Seeley, Service A Co., Ltd. 
192S. 

MiMionarice in India, In epite of their 
uniciue c(>portuiutlee for research, rarely 
publish any synematio account of tho 
people among whom they serve, To this 
rule <d reticence Mr. Ketch is a woleonis 
exception. His '*Pirate«i" include not 
only the thiof gangs that wander over 
Ponfnsular India, but also tho watohnion 
castes of the Tamil coimtry, where thieves 
are etill employed to guard proi>erty 
against theft. Meet of these, however, 
lie beyond his purview, which is virtually ' 
oonfl nod to a small fraction of the fraternity, 
the Kuravars (or ''Koravas," as Thurston 
calls them) of Salem and adjacent diatrietH, 

Zn domestic rites and religioiw practice 
the Kuravars, aa portrayed by Mr. Hatch, 
differ little from other South Indian 
communltM; even the practice of ^uvatU, 
which has roade them familiar to aothru* 
p^ogiste, the Kuravars now deny. Their 
omeae, Mr. Hateh suggests, are b^d 
more on oommon sense then superstition: 
if an owl hoote, the sbeep*lifter had better 
go home, for the shepherds will hear it 
too and be on tlie alert; if the burglar 
his foot against a atone or his 
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head against a beam, hie nervous contit>l 
is not what it should be, hus venture i;* 
bwt postponed. 

On the social strueturo of the KuravHiv 
Mr, Hatch is not helpful. He writoa f«ir 
the ffoneral reader, not for the aoloutixt; 
and has many amusing yams to loll of tlie 
iWeHsional exploits of hU criminal frleruls. 

.^fr. Hatch's photogia]>hB are exoollant, 
but he is unlucky in tlie Hpolllng of Indian 
words (oven the form “ Kuravora " whicli 
ha delihamtely atlopta, Is a wrong trans* 
UterAtion). and moat of Ills botanical 
namsH, too, have gone wrong. I'urther, 
it is Tylor, not ” Taylor," w)i<j« •• Anthro* 
polngy *’ bo cites (p. 20), '* OitffdoppoA 
Oat$U« " sliouUl he " Cwldopah OasetUtr " 
(p. 2i), gram is a pulse not a grain (p. &3), 
and HO on; the lict of cnoix, too long for 
liJMcrtlon l>oro, oraatM an unaasy HUHpiejun 
of faulty Hcliularxhip. On the other hand. 
Illr. Hatch is dellglitfully frea from pre* 
juillcc; lia kn<»wii he " ought not to like 
roacaifl," hut he frankly a{>|iroclateH the 
Kuravar as a M)>artKinaih a humorint and 
ait artist at liin job. F. J. RICHARDS. 


India: Hlatory, Kookerjh 

jiocha (daekwail Loctuna). By AJ 

Roilhakumud MookerjI. Macmillan 44 

St Co.. Lt<i. T]t. xvi + 273, with 16 plates 
Mid map. Piioo 2ls. net. 

Asoka's ooinuieet of Kalinpa (Orissa) 
marks the senlth <>f the Maury a Dynasty, 
which arose in India on Alexander's death, 
and ruled from Afghanistan to Bengal, from 
Hepal to tho l>or<iers of Mysore. Hliocked 
with the horroM of war, Asoka turned 

r aciAst and devoted his life to propaganda, 
hit worlds are i;ot saverl ny jm^ierial 
<lecreo; soon after his <ieath his empire 
crunihtMli hie religion was aubv<irted, his 
very nemo oxolucM from the annals nf 
his country. Vet his eilictH remain, scat* 
tenxi through the length and breadth of 
In<iia, '‘graven in the rork for ever.” 
amazing records of goodwill, of a simple 
code of oonduct, the spirit of whioh is a 
living force in the India of toKiay. 

In the short space of 106 pagee Dr. 
Mookerji cliscusees Aeoka's early life, his 
administration, religion and monumonte, 
and the history and accial conditions of 
his reign. Tlje rc«t of the book is taken 
up with texU and tianslaticns of Aaoka’s 
mscriptions, an<I appendices on their 
script, language and chronology. In his 
introditction Mookerjl AketehMoon^Jsely 
the steps by which these edicts have been 
retrieved from oblivion. Of each edict he 
gives one version, with cofnous annotations 
and referenoes. The plates are well chesen, 
the printing excellent, the index full and 
clear. The work in Intended aea taxt<bnok 
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for students, and, eKc«|>t in ft (ew minor «ith tlift oconomio ftnd coremoni&l life 
pointft, *' IiM no prfttonsioiu to origin* of tits people end 8hova> in hie peouUfti’ly 
ftlity." Ic ie « handy little volume that intereetlog deeoripliOQ of the ritual attend- 
•ho old serve its purpMS well. ant upon euoh aotivitiee ae agriculture 

F. J, RICHAJIDS. and hunting, the way in whloh every 
—— undertaking which ie ^ importance to the 

Tibet: R«liglca. E«a&a-Wonls. community hae ita ceremonial ae well ee ita 

Th4 Tibetan Bock of ih* D«ai. By iniMtio^ aspect. Ao intereatii^ aodolcg* 

W. Y. Kvftne-Wonts. 8|ln. x 6} In. aw ic^i jwiitt also emergee from his account 
Pp, xUv + 848: 11 iUustrfttious (iiioluding It would appear that in mattem conoeming 
d of emblems, of which 8 are on the cover), the community ae a wliole, such ea the 
Oxford University Preai; London: Hum* building of a man's liouse Idanm^), or the 
phrey Mllfo^I. 1B87. planting of the people's staple food eupply. 

This ie a translation by a Tibetan lama yame and tara, an old couple repieeent 
{with an introduction and oommentahee all ita members and perform the necessary 
by the editor and a foreword by Sir John ritual on behalf of ali; whereae in matters 
Woodroffe) of a version of the Tibetan ef lees genersd importance, which primarily 
Bar<to Thddol, which describee efter.deeth concern ih9 individual, every me.n fwitK 
exporienoee in the intscmedlate state before the aid of his wife) ia his own magidaD 
rebirth, as understood by the Kargyutpa end usee hie own epeUs. 
aeot of the Red Heteeboo! of Lameism, and The light which Dr. Landtman baa 
alto contains the ritual appropriate to the thrown on the position of women in Kiwai 
oircumstencaa. To studonta of this pecu- aooiety ie also very inatrueUve. There le 
liarly evolved (or, if one prefers the ex* an ambivalent attitude towards tLem. 
preaaioti, extremely debeb^) kind of On tho one hervd they are recognised aa 
Buddhism, it is a work of groat interest, being of prime importance to the well* 
and it contains detailed descriptions of being of the coavnunity, for all magical 
divinities which are of special value from power coznee from them and their eo* 
the point of view of iconography and operation ia therefore eeeential for garden* 
archttolo^. It is also, of course, of some iog, hunting and dshing. This affects 
importance aa a contribution to folklore p^oundly the relations of husband and 
and the coroparative study of religions. wife and the author shows that it is at 
The work crediting it has been well done, least partly on this account that oonstSAt 
and there is a useful index. For the attentions, in way of gifts of food 
ujulentanding of the document we are and renpeot, are paid by a boy to his mother 
further aided by the eaoterio interpretations and her kindred and by a man to hie wife’s 
of the trasalator, lAma Kasl Daws* peopla On tlie other hand, there is the 
Bamdup, which must bo ptsaumed to usual emphatua on sex dichotomy, exj^reased 
represent genuine native glosses on the in the ex^usion of women from the dorimd, 
test, and appear to be in harmony with and, in oertain conditions, such as prag* 
the tenets of a school of thought that seas nancy, a woman is definitely dangerous 
a myetio unity everywhere behind a to both men and cropa 
phantasmagoria of phenomenal maoifeata* The aodal anthropologist will perhaps 
tiOQs. 1 oonfeas I am lesa eatisfled with regret that Dr. Landtman did not give 
the editor's sttem)k> to srjuare some of more spaoe to the problems of the social 
these Ideas with the results of Europesn relations of kindred. It would seem that, 
science. TIis two ere not in pari outside the family, the totemie clan is not 

mouvia: end 1 doubt if their oomiiarison the only, nor perh^e the moat important, 
helps one much towards the umlerstanding kiushm unit. Smaller groups' ere men* 
of a treatise which, in my Judgment, ia tlonsd, but their eompositicn U never made 
more valuable as a textbook of a curious clear. The attitude of the people towards 
development of Buddhiem than as a peg the marriage of all flrat oousana, and tboir 
for the support of modem forms oi customs concerning the ownership of land 
ccoulUsm ana the like. and goods, suggest that among them 

C. O. BLAODRN. there is a omwderBble developmeot of 

--- individualism and that gSDsalogical rria* 

Papua: Ethnology. Lsadtman. tionsbip counts, on certain oeoasions, for 

ThoKiiooiPcipuantoJBTibithNmjf AC more than clan membeiship. 
d^nea. By Ounnar l«ndtinan. aV His account of the inter*vjUsge and 
Macmillan A Co. Pp, 491-8S*>xxxix. Fla int«r*tribal relations of the people both 
118. Price 90a, in var and in the exeliange oi goods is 

In this book Dr. Landtsasin has pt^lished interesting. Here, as in Melanesia 
the valuable fruits of bis two yean’ work els^hero, there is a clear dlstinoticn 
in the region of Daudai and the estuary between boatilitisa against a traditi^tal 
of ^ fly river. He deals extensively foe and temporary antsgoaism tow^^ 
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* normnUy friendJy village. It is clear 
that to be a elrangor wee to be an enemy. 
Kxohande of goorU waa carried on between 
friende and foee alike excei)t during periods 
of actual Aghtine, and it la very eignifkant 
that, even with traditional Dp|x>nmitH, 
the fear of )>i'ecluding the poAubility of 
j)eaoe init a marked restraint upon 
** hoetile oxceeMB.'’ (210). Thie indkatM 
that among theae people gIft*exohacige 
wae recognised es being of economic iin* 
portaitce, while the ritual aeoom))aiiyiiig 
it expreeaee ite eocial stgrtlHcanco. Thie In 
preeent even in transaotioiks which meet 
eloeely resemble genuine barter ami i« to 
the fore in the ceremony of silently ex. 
obanglng food whereby hostile gi’Ouiw 
propose and accoiit a trixe^—a custont 
which Dr. Londtinau rather lulsleadingly 
eomparee witii the “Hilci\t trade/' 

The last part of tlie book in devotol 
mainly to an account of the boliefs con. 
corning sui>ematural bcioga an<l of the rich 
cerei nonial life of the people. He t Icecribos, 
with a wealth of detail which. hov*evcr. 
never becomes burilensnme, the annual rite 
commemorating the dead, the life.giving 
ceremony, and the Are-eerciinony for dj iving 
away siokueee (which alec ^owe many 
features of a typical puborty initiation 
ceramoty), as well as various fertility 
ritCA connected with men, gardens and 
turtle. 

Pi'. Landtmen has conHned liimeelf to 
pure description. He refrains from theoris* 
ing either as to the meauiug of titoee things 
which lie recounts or as to the cultural 
affinities of his j>eople to other New Guinea 
tribes. This Isat has been undertaken 
by Dr. A. C. Haddon in a meet illuminating 
introductien to the book, wherein lie 
dfiiftiTiwftft more particularly the relations 
between the Kiwai tiibee and the Kaiind 
Anim. Heralded by such a general nurvoy 
this full etJinograohio aoocunt of a people 
iji tliis all toodittlo Btu<lie<l area is of 
ineetimable value 

CAMILLA H. WEUUWOOP. 

PolyiiMta i Folklore. AnderaeD. 

Miflh4 and Xegends 0 / tha Pofyne** 47 
kins. By Johannes C. Andoreen. a# 
With 16 ])latos in oolour by R, Wall work, 
38 platee, other illustratiene in the text, 
and a map. London : O. U. Harrap A Co. 
1086. Price SI#. 

In the heroio ages of Europe there was 
constant contact with various oivllisaticns, 
with much borrowing of culture, boolety 
was complex and metal>wgrking provided 
efHciont weapons as well as aoooutrements 
and ornaments. The racial mixturae and 
the differences in culture and ideals contri* 
butod to form a picture of berbaric reagni- 
ficanoe. The heroic age of Polynesia 
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presents a ver>' different piotme. Tliu 
Polyneeian^* wrre a fairly hoinugeudoiD. 
people, on pmcikslly a <'Ultuia] level, 
and s|>e&kiiig one laMgiiage with dialectic 
variations; they h&<t on khowk«|ge ttf 
lottery or inotals. The iK>|Kilation was 
eMtimated ar tlie <m<l of the siglitoiiiith 
conhIry at I.Snu.dOti and in 1028 at about 
164.(K;u. They were gnsu naviuaioni atul 
ranged g^^9r an nioa of U.UOO.IKIU enoaiv 
mJtoH. tIuMtgh tho bihabitabto land w#e< 
only al>oid h.OOOsijnaio mil<w. It hiM boon 
calculatod from tlK^r ural records that tliair 
ancestoni luft Irxiia alxiiit the fourth 
or hftii oentory s.r., and after a sherr 
slay in IndoncHia mlventuroal into Ocuanla, 
Long voyagm wem ar;(‘on)pl>she<l, such 
Oh EuroiXHiUH did not dnr« to niulerlako 
for man>’ hnu<lr%Hl >'ean< later: the Aivc 
e^itarctir cx|>MlUlcn aeonis t'l have boc>i 
mado about a.d.. aii<l thn tratiUion 
of thiHalimulated another w.vAger 3U0 yosrx 
later to umidate ins jirolecoHsor an<l son 
"the wondeiK of tho ocean." These 
advontumus inaruieiu wuro a cultured 
and poetical folk, with a jealonaly guarded 
aristocracy of anrioiit lincaga oikI a class 
of {>rieslA and leame<l men. The Maori, 
and doubtlosa otiicr branches, had regular 
HChoolH of leamii^ where trii>al hisloiy 
was taiiglit undor scrupulous sujrervisioii. 
Mr. J. C. AiKlereon. a scholar of leputo 
ill Polynesian loro, has coUectad and 
Hynthesi)He<l hi an admirable nianner thn 
scattoi'Od inytliM aiul legends, ho that for 
the first time the Kuroitean Htntient has 
tho moans not only* of h^amlng about tlie 
mytliu and Mgae of the Polynesians but of 
comparing thorn with th<M of Europe 
Althcugik the <'«niditioiVi were very <ilifen)Tit 
It will be fomid that there are striking 
aimlogiiw which ixdnt to Hemething deeper 
than similar exainplea of romantic love, 
deedii of valour and chivalry, aiul tlie 
interference of the gnds with lf>e actions <if 
mortalx. Ainimg the niidiipllcity of gods 
aiul herO'gocU there was. at all events 
among tho Maorl -the mt>re vjille division 
of the Polynuslan Ktock—a Horrot cult of lo. 
the Eternal, hv whom all geda and men 
W'oro made, w’ho w'as ontiroly beneficent 
and had no conilorturn with ovi[. " So M;in 
" was the thought of lo that oven tho 
'* name was used imly on ram octmIoiih 
" ainonffthainitiat««l . . . Tho]>ev|ila 
" 00 a whole know nothing at all of the 
" cult of lo: it in doubtful if they even 
" knew the name ... Of most of tho 
" mytha there Ja on esoMrio version and 
" the common or flreelile version: it is tho 
" latter with which most Europeatu have 
** come ui contact, but it U ae<|uaui(ance 
" with tho former that ladueoa a high re* 
" epect for the Polyneslaa as a mystic and 
" a ^ilulosopher.** Mr. Aiidenssn makes 
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MVttTftl BDgftectiona r«|nrdiag the eqii*Uon 
of Fol>no«ien with EuropMn iDytnebjEy. 
The book is well end appropriately iUiir* 
trated and the oolourad platea an charminf;. 

A. C. HADDON. 


ICaaupotaaia: Arohcaolofy. 

M and WMllay. 

C^f Stoavatiorv: Vekama /• Al- 40 
'Uboid i a import en uarh carried 
wi at Al-'Vbaid Jar Of Britith Muarum 
in IdlB and for Joint Kxp^diAon in 
1023-A By H. K. Hall, M.B.E., D.Litt., 
F.B.A, K^ev of the B^tian and 
Aasyrian Antiquitiee ia the Bntien Mumujq, 
and C. Leonard Woolley. U.A., Director 
ol the Joint Expedition. With Chaptera 
by C J. Qadd, U.A., AMiatant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Anyr^ 
Antiquitiee and Prolewor Sir Arthur Keitb. 
M.D,, F.R.8., CoTuervBtor of the Uuseum 
of the Rc^^ College of Surgeone. Publi* 
oationa of the Joint Expewdon of the 
British Muaejm aod of the Uuaeum of 
the Doivereity of Fennaylvania to Ueeo- 
potamia. Oaord; The University Preee. 
1927. Pp. xii + 244, 63 plated and 80 
fi^uree. 

Thie sumptuous volume is the first of a 
sariea desigDed to record the results of the 
exoavations oarried on in Mesopotamia 
by the Joint Erpeditioos from London 
and Philadelphia, and is worthy of the 
dieooveriee of extraordinary unportaace 
made during the last few yaara by Dr. Hall, 
Mr. Woolley and their ooUea^ea. This 
volxune deals with Tell al*^aid, as 
they now spell it, a mound situated four 
miles to the west of Ur, at whioh were 
found a temple, raieed to Nin^khureag by 
A*aani*psdda, the esoo&d king of the 
Piret Dynasty of Ur, as well es a nsss 
of fins paint!^ pottery, assooiated with 
evidsnee of agrioulturo, auoh as sioklee, 
quenw and boss, all of which belong to 
a much aarUer ^te. Very full aocounta 
are given of the excavation, as well as 
of the objects found, most of whioh have 
been illuitrated, and the authon are to be 
congratulated on the thoroug^meia of 
their work. 


In Chapter VII Mr. Oadd discusses 
the ioBcri^oos, and from the style of the 
epigraphy is inolined to date the reign 
of A*anm<padda as preooding by two 
geoeretioQs that of ur*Kina at Lagash. 
It is well to remember, however, as Mr. 
Sitlney Smith has noently reminded ui, 
tliat ruoh epigraphical arsumonts are 
not oODvinoing, for ouoaiTerm writine 
** did not ohs^e epcedily at any period, 
“ and there ie eometimee far more diflor* 

anoe to be noted between individual 
" scripts of the came poiiod than between 
" inscriptions oenturiee apei’t."' Mr. Gadd 
aeeumea that it was the First Dynecty 
of Ur that was conquared by Eannatum; 
it it equally, if not more, probeble that It 
was the Second. 

Perbape the pait of the voliune of tho 
greateet intefeet to anthiMolog^te is 
Chapter X, on the Human Remains, by 
Sir Arthur Keith. The skulls have been 
measured and deecribed by Sir Arthur 
with his usual oare. Imre are only 
eight males uul three femolse from the 
prehietoric cemetery at el'^Uboid. but he 
haa included in his report three males an<i 
four females from later graves at Ur; 
eeveral of these skulls are too incomplete 
to be oapable of yitiding many roessure* 
manta. 

There is little variation m the leogths 
of theee skulls, except that one of the 
male skulls from Ur is unusually long. 
Di breadth, however, ae Sir Arthur hu 
pointed out, the later series are decidedly 
narrower than the earlier. This fact he 
interprets by suggseting that the primitrve 
populaticn mere nea^ resembled that 
found on the Iranian plateau, but that, 
before 10(Xl B.C., when the second series 
lived, there had beaa an infiltration from 
Arabia into MMopoiamia of Semitic tribes 
with narrower ak^a U this be the correct 
inteqnetation of the facte, Mr. Campbell 
Thompson's suggeation, from whioh Dr. Aall 
dissents, that the early al**Ubaid people 
were closely allied to the Elamitee, receives 
support from an unexpocted quarter. 

H, J. E. P. 


CORRESPONDE NOE. 


Soololo^. Richards 

Ace <ircanleation—Termlnolocy. 

To Ota editor oj MaK. Oil 
8tx,^ln lupporUng Piof. Rad* 
oUffe*BrowB’s pratest SAinat tbs mwuM of 
tba term "age-grade," x venture to suggest 
that hie choice of the word "set" is un¬ 
fortunate. "Set," aoeording to Wehater, ie 
^^arently a cemptioo cf '* eect" or " eept"; 
i& either case toe ooaaotation is wroeg. 
"Group." which coonotes " bench" or 
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" oluster/' is mote appropriate; the Pcofeeeor 
hisaelf .define! " age.eet" ae a " group," 
and the term " age-gNup/' in the senee of 
" age eet," la already in uae («.;., J. H. Mills, 
"Tin Ao Kagaa," p. 177. as eontraeted with 
8. 0. Roy, "The 6raona," p. 219, where the 
word "grade" ia, quite cortectly, need). 

The distinction between " group" and 
" aeeiiOD " ia act a mere verbal quibble; the 
worda stand reapeefcively for two foada* 
mentally different proeesaea, " fution " and 

] 
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* by wWoh »oc>ty i. ofj?«nli«I, ” 

juid Cm Iqom um o( tU«te ftml kin<lr«d termn 
obscuMi tL« naturo ot •iiy Mcial 

•cru^tim. 

Youra f&it])fiilly, 

K. J. RICHARDS. 


M umxD ifloanion, ^ lU'Mn 

Mummllleatlon In Aueti'alla and 
In America* 

TocAi 

HfR —In Inn Inter yubllalMtl in tho vU 
January inuo of Mak (He. U) Mr. K. K. 
ThomuM innkea Mmc commenU on iny recent 
ercit’lt in the Journal with the ebove title. 
IC Im evident, however, fcUet he in not con« 
venunt either with the literetum of inuinnih 
tication nor with U>e deUlU of Ite lethiuone 
ee revealed by the exein I nation ol actual 
louinnaleA—• atudy on vrhicli I lieve been 
aneclfUly onf^nf^l lor the loet twelve year;^, 
II he rona\Ucm that I have xiiterwl “ Inr too 
r*we«r>iD^ ft generaliaatioo" I think three 
worde eon be appUe<l with erruel loixr to hla 
letter. 

If there ie indeed euch a widespread feeling 
of atteotioa for tbo dead m a motive for 
pieservaCioo of the body os Mr. Thomas 
aiUSoete, is It not ettejxge that inliuination 
aod cremation are far coiomoocr than mummi* 
ficetiioo ? 

The suK^Uon that ortlftcial wheoeiireB for 
the jnteervaUon of the body may have 
ori;!lnat«d in the curing of meM. fish. eto.. is 
not now. It was put forwaiyl moro tiion 
txeotve years ago by Prof. Elliot Smich. 

It i» difRoulC to sea how the operations of 
evieiei'ation employed by entbeijnera can ever 
have been apphe<l to lood*animale. Pare tea ee 
for food were novessarily cut ia i^eces, 
wherooe the eiabalmer, in removing the 
internal organs, wee careful to preoerve the 
exterior intenty ol the corpse. It was lor 
this reason Mat the vleccm were removed 
either p»r unum or by a flank inolelon. The 
latter method was on operation of extreme 
tUffiouItv. os any one with even a slight 
k/iowlsoge of anatomy can appreciate. There 
would be no object wnatover In treating food* 
carcosaea in thlr way. 

The siwc'tol precautiona for the preservallen 
of the noils were rendered necessary in Rgi pt 
IQ eonioquonce of tlie protmotcil moeemlion 
of ths bo<ly in a Jar of saline solution that 
loosened the whole of tbs opldeimli; but the 
oaiQS arbitrary ntethod of tmatins the iiailn 
con be seen In mummiee from the Canary 
Islands, from certain |>art« of America and 
eleewhers where the saltlnR process wis not 
employs<l and tlicre was consequently no 
need whatever to prceerve a thimble of 
epidermis on Uko Angers and toot nor tc tin 
on the nails with thread, 

I am, of couTse, well aware that red roiour 
hod a funerary signiAcance in the Upper 
PolAolithie A^, but Mr. Thoiuos is evideatly 
not aware that mummies were not painted 
red in Egypt until the Ume of the Twenty* 
Arst Dynasty, when the art of embalming was 
olrsody nearly two thousand yeom old. and 
that the introduction of red paint in roummifi* 
cation was made at the some time os that of 


oriiAciai eyes. iMK'kiiia tho triink and liiiiLw. 
an<l of other innovations that charbclerliw 
mummiee of that period. It is procisely tlw 
<iuitlncllve fealiircH of ligyptian Tiectity.ArtU 
Dynasty tcuhniqiic thot make riirlr afinrsr- 
ance in otiicr parts of tho world. Tlwer 
''rejativoly iiiodcni burial ciudoinH" tire tIniH 
siU^hAcant. 

The paper by me on wiiich Mr. Thomiw 
comciicnui deal* only with Auabralia eml 
America. In previous tnemofni on immiiTii* 
Aratlon I have on anverol f»craMons dlsruaend 
thoee |)Olnta in greator tlnlail. 

Voure faithfully. 

WAURE.*J R. DA>V80K. 


Arcba>olog,iWay land. 

The Problem oTihePre Oheileen 
Industriee. 

To the EiUfor .Ma».. Of 

AiK.^Havjns read with great in* 
terwrt Ur. Vultiomy** arlkh' under t>>o above 
l;ca<hng (Mam. Ho. i. Jenunry, lOUli) 1 woiiitl 
like to DC ^Knnittc<l to rcinarit iqioii ivu 
points. 

Thu fact that on objerl claitupd as the nxirk 
of oorly man van liavc had no a|>|»)mil 
|nii^>oac (to us) ix not a «*onviti(*ing argiiinuni 
against its *’luimuiiily." If it Mvro ao. 
certain pigmy tonJs would havr hv<m dis. 
credited years ago; uiui. on llir other hand, 
the rostrO'varinato is Kurely not perfectly 
useleea fur aay eoncclvablr pun**^' 

I am, not ronovmcd. at thlii Jmivtnrv. iv 

a ihold or refute tlu* *' huntaihty *' of Ur. Krid 
air's '* prC'ChclICiui iiitUMirin." I liavo too 
amall a proidival knowledge of tliem for 
that—hilt 1 would like to [>oinl out that jti eo 
far os the roetrO'Carinaic le <'onc(’med quite 
unquestionable tools of (his type occur in 
aieoclallon with tortaise cores 

and Aakc tools of llip bangoan mduslry of 
Uganda. A fairly rvi>rMi«nC4live voilertlon of 
flongoen tools was aont suiue ilnio ago lo 
the University Siluaninii of lltlinnlogv and 
Ar('liir«logy at Csmbriilgc. where, no «lr>ubt, 
tl»ey may be IrwijHU'tcd. Wliclimr Mr. Reid 
Mcir's raatro'CariniiUv exhihit n " l«w}i* 
nlquo" aimilar (o that of the riangoan ex* 
4mi>Ics 1 am unwilling to sey wiihuui an 
opportunily for flriaiV<l lom^iariaoii. but 
rostro.oarinates tlio lattor 4'cr(ainly «n% and 
they must have had a use. utiliougli its exact 
nature is no more ami n<i lewi apixtrent tluut 
Is that of tliv supiHisecl |>ro*Chejlran tools. 

E. J. WAYLAND. 
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Irolaad: Arobteolo^y. Uoir: Burohcll. 

Th« Implamani* of 9Ng:o, Iralantf* 

To (As AWfVor of Mam, 
have rva<l tlK> siatemcnis 
of Meaom. C'liarlesworth and MareUster in 
Mam (Jan. anil, oa we are unable 

to tocogntsc. in them, any new foots relevant 
tc the Sligo eonirovemy. we do not I'Onsidcr 
that it la nec'casary for ux to formulate a 
reply. In compeoy with Mr. Emeet Dixon, 
We have now mode public our vlcwa on the 
Sligo discovery before tite Society of Aoti* 
quariee of London, and If, when the peper 
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<rabo«]ylDe Umm ojvfoiuvi, u i>ui>lwl)ed in 
ArtfutoJo^a, our oppoaonU tft obis, ftnd 
W ottook our oMcluoion* with M^inoato 
of loiantiflo vduo, wo AhtJI ondoAvotir to 
moot tliom. 

Youn faithfully, 

J. SXW UOIA, 

J. P. T. BURCTHJaL. 


T9 th>i XtIUor of Max. 

eut,—Though I had not intondod to writ* 
Again on thio ouhjoot, I nay pormit im^lf 
a poftocript to niy ImK lottor, ougsMtod by 
tho oommuBiMttJoo of Prof. SoIIm. To form 
A Judgment on Mr. BuroboU'o " faltoolithi,'* 
it io WMnfiof to uiulirgo tbo UlumlDAtiitg 
axporitnoo of raadiog Mown. Moir and Bur* 
ohoU't Mtmelra oa <Ao tpot; nad to study tbo 
cltoo with a mind opon to tho aiark absurdity 
of imagining that VaiaoUthio roraaina oouJd 
vcattbly bo lomd thoro. bTet on* of oueh of 
Mr. Bureholl'a eupportara aa &ood to ba takra 
soTloualy ae«cu io hav« dona thia. Mr, Dixon 
ia no roal azoapUoQ. for ha makaa it oloar 
that be la oontent to accept tba judgmaat of 
ethers on tho authenticity of the *'imple- 
menu'’: and, indeed, bo put# the oart 
before the home by makixtg tho geology of 
the problem depend eat on the poetolatad 
ambteology. (It is uutruetrve to note that 
Prof, Breuil doea Che exaot cooljary, so that 
hia verdiet and that of Mr. Dixon virtually 
cancel each otber out). It is no paradox to 
claim aa a’ vote fcr tA« oppotUioA every 
favourable Ceetimony baaed upon the alleged 
oKfeeria ol human workmMabip aico^— 
criteria which at best ara merely o pHor> 
aaaumptiona, the validity of whiw no one 
]>aa ever proved. For, the greater the number 
of Bueh teatlmonles, tbo more complete is 
the expoeure of the miaoluevonsly deceptive 
nature of thoae ertteriSk and the worthloMaeia 
of ALL coneluaiona. regarding early man 
and Ilia bandlworka that may 1 m baaed upon 
them. A. A. 6. KACALIdTiR. 


To lAa .^Vor of Max. 
cannot ’ with truth be denied 
chat tho original speeimena found by ma 
incorporated in beach material on Coney 
laland were dekad in a grand manner, a 
manaor to be compared with that demon* 
otraced upon the maaeive flakee and dake. 
implemcnta diaoovererl by Mr. Rdd Moir on 
certain factory eitea altuatad at the baao of 
the Cromer Fotaal Bed In Nortelk. With this 
opizuon Mr. Moir. bimaelf, oonourred. Ae m? 
InveatigatioM in the dligo area proceeded, 
however, a oemptelioualve aeriea of flakes, 
iroplemaote and ootee waa being acoumulated, 
wiw the result that any cultural affinity 1 
had originally detaoted between tho Sligo 
and Cronor Forest Bed induatrias vaa fast 
diminiahing when the two eerias wore examined 
typologies^, loateed, it wm booming cor* 
reapondingly olear that the Sligo artifacts 
should. In so far aa technioue Mwa eoneemad, 
be correlated with an mdustry, diKOvered 
by Mr. Moir. in the liiter*glaoial Oravela 
of the KorfoJk coastal Motions, whoee age 
is Eaiiy Uousterian, Now thaae gravels 


rest upon the Contorted Drift and Cromer 
7^ Us and so must be regarded as being younger 
than tha Older Drift. 

fltnitifled finds, almllar to thoco from Coney 
Island and Roaaea Point, wem found by me. 
tn sf<«, at the boM of the Lower Boulder Clay 
of tiM l^ligo area. Out of ce&alderatlon for 
the beaching of tbo orthodox geologist T felt 
bound to regar<l the Lower Boulder Clay of 
tba Rllgo strea as representing tha equivalent 
to the Older Drift of Kaat Anglia; with tho 
Attendant reault that 1 hail to place the Sligo 
artifaeta as of Cromer Poreet M age. at the 
lateat, and this In eplta of marked typological 
differences. 

Upon madcing a study of the iitaratare 
daaliog with the geology of Irolaad I forroed 
the opirdon (bat thoao eeneluaions were 
ineorreet. Meeara. Cole and HalUaay. In 
their admirable paper in the Gsslogicel Afogo. 
sins. l&U, pp. 4tl^09, press very strongly 
In favour of an Inter^gl^al period oeeurring 
between the deposiUon of the Bbally Baaement 
Boulder day of the east of Irelaud and the 
dapoaitlon of the bouldor clay of the Ivemian 
lee>aheet. i.s.. Lower Boulder Clay of Sligo. 
So soon aa I apply the viows expreowd by 
Msesn. Cole ana Halliasy to the rosulU 1 have 
obtained In tba 8Hge area my evidence ooin* 
cidee, both upon geological as well as upon 
aroheologioal grounds, with that recorded by 
Kr. Raid Moir from the ooastsJ seotions w 
Bast AngUa. It la not to be wondered at if 
I then entertain the gravest doubte aa to the 
correctnaaa of the views expounded by the 
aeademie geologist and detarmine to pursue 
the cluee which Mr. Blake Whelan and myteU 
have discovered towards establishlsg an 
Intet.glaoial period between the drMsItjon 
of tlio Lower and Upper Boulder Clays of 
tlie Sligo area. 

Tho correct dating of the Lower Boulder 
Clay of Sligo Is the key to the age of the Sligo 
artifacte and aa tbs AbM Breuil has jus^v 
said, it ie for Geology to aaacgn them to their 
proper period. In the meanwhile it ia to be 
noi^ that Aiehwoiogy haa fumiehed a lead 
in the right direoUon in tba uiactar. 

J, P. T, BURCH ELL. 


Arohmolngy. Crawford. 

ArohMoiogilocil Books pubMohod 
on <ho Oonflnarit. 

2'e lAs Editor qf Mak. QQ 

Sm.—Mr. Burkitt oommenta. in the dtl 
laat number of Mam. on the paucity or abaease 
of British reviewa of a reoint ix>ok dsaling 
with Brittany. Z suapect that 1 know the 
ceaeon. Continental publlshCTa oftan refuse, 
when asked by editore. to supply review ooplse. 
or dsmand payment for them. This polloy is. 
I think, ahort'Cighted, Tlwre are many people 
in this country who read French brnka on 
arohieelegy who are. ]>reeu(nably. potential 
buyers, i^a publicity of a review, tbareforc, 
night result in cales. It might also in some 
instaacos have a chsataning effect, and thus, 
in the eoures of time, raise the national 
staDdard of French arobeological effteleacy to 
a level with our own. 

Youra faithfully, 

0. 0-87 CRAWFORD. 


KvM AYb SroiTiswooPs, Lm.. His Ma;eety*a Frintare. Last Street, London, B.C. 4. 
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WJth Plate 0. 

Africa, West; Teolinology, 

Tho Potter* of Soketo, N. Nl^rorla. Bij \V. R. XiehofM7i. (K'/VA AJ 

Plate C.) 

Potttry IB DifuJe in two qiiortera of Sokoto. by tli« Atlftrawa* on<l by tho 
Zorumawo.t TIi« former work chiefly in one 8iw>t, nw ths oltl market; the 
latter in another quarter to the weet of the town. 

A^foraiMi.^The Adarawa maitufacture the foliowinj; different articles of 
uarthonware {«ee Fig. L i~x) 

(I) pot for carrying water (Hatina, a pot 

manufactured in this way is also lulaiitnd to form a 

lamp'guard; 

(ii) shallow' lieniispherical pot. kwalarni (a); an 
mlaptation of this is thu earthenware haaitJt. 
nwTvfu (b); 

(iii) small water container for drinking nrul 
puriflcatory pnqioees, shaniati ; 

{iv) largo water oontainor. randn; and cooking 
j>ot, alcuilar In shape hut "mallor. /Kl'sn/yn; 

( 7 ) drain pipe for uso an gutter spout. inJororo 

(Fig. fl); 

(vl) stand for c^abash of food. hi4koH giHaunijfa ; 
a stmdler si>oolmon of the same shape Is titto<l with 
a Hd and UM<1 for storing kola nuts; 

(vii) lamp. JflUta (see o/so Fig. 0); 

(viJi) pot for cooking grouiuhnui eakce. kaAtcn j, 7 u]g, 

maaax Muwhi. 



VM. X. 

Kto. I—auasawa rorrsBY, 
KOKoro. 

il. II. KwAisriil. li. I> 
Hi, dheiitell. (v. Rnniia 


andTukumye. vj. KaakenUldaii. 

vH. nulla, vili. Ktutkcm 
Mava. ix« Ka^keu Hinassr. x. 

(inlari I'adeva. 


(lx) frying pan. ka^koit ainoMr; 

(x) ink bottle, gidan tadatca; 

(xi) earth on ware toys and armlets. 

Same of these artiolee are ma<lo by men, Homo by women and some by botli soxes, 
but the distinction is merely a question of craft ]>ractlc«*. not of iubti. 

Aceording to tlieir own account the A<iarawa W'cre free immigrants at tlis 
lime of the foundation of Sokoto (th*- beginning of the nineteenth century), an»l 
brought thwr technique with them from Adar. 

The actual manufacture of the pots Is c'onfincxl almost entirely to one place, 
but some of the workers live at a distance tliercdrom. Xo special social status 
attaches to thorn gua potters, and appreitticeslilp is not entirely conflnocl to tlio 
potters' families: outsiders may l>e allowed to learn tlie trruio and arc fed by the 
pcFttera in return for their lalwur nntil they U-comc efficient. There ore no lahnn 
ID Sokoto itself; but it is 8ai<l that In Aigungn (Kebhl) ond Anka (Znnfora) 
offerings of cotton and of millet dough are taken to tho place where the clay '*•* 
dug. In Sokoto—again m n question <»f practice, not of ta&u—a potter doce not 
allow' bis hands to touch oil when the neck of a pot Is being put on; if he doe^, 
the job is w’aakened. 

PreparoHon oj Clay. —Tho cloy is dug in the vicinity of the bunks of the 
Sokoto river, and is carried—^omotimes on doiikoys, sometimes on znan’s heads— 

* Adar&wa are of fiarb^r axtraciion; tlieir country* Is north of Sokoto. 

t 2orumawa are of hybrid yulanl end ManiKngo oxtractioo. and immigmtod frun thr 
wmC, 
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in Uimpa to tho pottore' compounds, wliere it is stored in huts to be used u required 
^metinica tlie clay is purchwed by the potters, e.g., at a penny for 60 lbs. There 
^ no eawon reeled aa specially favourebJe for obtaining tho clay, but in practice 
Mo Jlooda huxder ite eoUection in the months of July and August. Tho olay is 
levigated in tao ways. In the case of Noa. (i) tiUu, (ii) kukUami, (iv) fwfcwi/wa (but 
not (y) drem pipe, (yiu) ktuhn moM, (ix) ktukon aiwMrtr—millet chaff Is 

Addwl to the olay. bxit rare it taken that no bean or giain of com seta into it 
or a hole jn the finished article will result. In tJm case of the others Nos (iiij 
f . . 1. (Ti) giiaumyn, (yiij fitilla, (x) ink bottle, (xl) loys-the olay is 

tevigated by the addition of sifted earth or sand, and no chaff is used. Tho large 
pot is a special ease; old potsherds are ground up and added to tho 

clay with which It is made. © r ^ 

Producfa : The moot inloresting branch of the industry is the maklnx 

of pote for oanying water (luiuna). This is a vory irapoitant matter in Sokcto, 
where wwr has often to be carried a mile or more; tho normal price of a 
^n/w-ful of wa^ m the town is a halfpenny. The tidu itself is a small-mouthod 
yilioncal pot bolding about 8^ gallons—a convoniont load for an-adult woman* 
but em^ler ijota are made for little girls, in order that aU avaUable labour in a 
household may be utilised, Mon, women and boys make those pots, and tho 

^ai>t«cl for its purpose, cheap and well made 

(ciato u, i^g. 2), 

Bififding of Ihi Pot.—Than are four stages in the building of the pot, and the 
the neM of pote in each stage before proceeding to 

SaPj of a6 poi.^{i) To make the body of the pot the potter usee a clay mould, 

. b^ of which is fixed in the earth with the upper face inclined slightly 
tewards ^ (Plate C, Fig. 1). Kiis upper face has a hollow in the centre, whic^ 
hts roughly tho outside curve of a finished pot- The potter sits on the ground 
facing tho mo^, with a leg on either side of it. The cUt is divid^ into 
pancakes, about 10 inches across and inches thick, each containing the 
amount ^ clay to be necessary for a oomplefe pot less the month 

(I'late C, Fig. 3,3.). The potter takes one of these “ pancakes,” places it on the mould, 
wd proceeds te shape it into the form of a pot by boating it with a clay hand- 
beater or pestle in a way somewhat similar to that in which a motel worker 
beste a pj«e of copper into a bowl (Fig. 2). The pretlos are of differeut sises, tho 
smallwand lighter ones being used as tho olay approaches its final shape: thoir form 
ros^blte ratlier the iron head of the “ rammer ” used by the nay vi« in Bnubnei 
te down earth, with a convex face and a grip at the top to fit a man’s 
band plate C, Figs. 8, 4-6). Wood or cornstalk ashes are used between the mould 
and the clay to promt sticking. Tho clay U gradually beaten out into a hollow 
yhere with walls about i incli thick, and a olreular orifice about 2 inches in 
diaiaotor Is left at the top, The beating goes on until tho hole becomes too small 
to admit em the smallest type of pestle, and then the final touches are given 
^ proteing the pot waU into the mould with tlie flngere. During the whole process 
tee i>ot IS ti^ed round and round continually in the mould; in fact, towards 
teo end tee tottoin of tee pot is turned uppermost on the sido away from tho 
wrkmaax. Should It appear likely that the amount of olay in the original 
pweake will Ite insufficient, a baU of fresh day may bo thrown into the 
centre of the h^ b^ten pot and beaten out into a homogeueous mass with the 
gro^ng pot wall. If it is required to make any small repair after the pot is 
^rly fimshed, a piece of millet stalk about 16 inches long is used •with a blob 
erf ^ed clay affixed to the bottom end (Plate 0, Fig. 8, 9). This instrument is inserted 
at the neck opening, and any dent in the pot waE knocked out against the 
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mouM. Tho TOdult of tho process is to produce a very true shapo of groat strength, 
and with the greatest poertWe economy of material. Smoothness of surfooo is 
obtained by the friction betm'een the clay and tho mould as the pot is turned 
over and over, with tlie wood ashes between tho two snr- 
faoee. At this stage the pot is sot on ite shle to clr>* 

Mouih oj the Pol.^Ai soon as tho pot is strong 
enough for the next stage, the potter eelects a lump of 
olay like a doughnut (Plate C, Pig. 3, 7), with a central do* 
preflsioQ mado by Ills thumb, wota tho edges of tho snmll 
orifice left in the pot, and eticks tho plum of clay thereon. 

He sets the bottom of the pot in a potsherd of bakodclay 
—usually a fragment of a broken finishttl pot (Plato 6 , 

Pig. 3, 11). He holds the potsherd on tho fiat of hie loft 
hand and spins It with his thumb and fingers, thereby 
imparting a regular rotary moUon to the pot, f.s., to 
all inte)jts and purposes the pot rotates frooly in the hand. 

In the meantime, es the pot rotates he shapes the mouth* 

Itiece with tho thumb and first two fingers of his right hand 
fFig. 3), Wheit it has attained the requisite shape, he 
takas a strip of soft tanned goat*skin about inohoe 
wide and 0 inches long (Plate C, Fig. 3, 8 ), M’ots it, places it over the edge of tlie 
mouth, half inside and half out; then, Mith the first two fingers of his right hand 
inside the pot>mouth and bis thumb outride, ho s])ins tho i>ot again in his left 
hand and so imparts the finish *’ to the mouth. The pot is then set aside onoo 
more to dry. 

D€contU 0 n .—A standard decoration is placed on every i>ot just below the 
neck for about 3 inches all round. Before iba pot is quite dry, a f^eoe of string 
doubled, twisted and knotted, in length about tho broadth of a hand (Plate C, 
Pig. 3, 10 a), is rolled round the pot with the palm of the liand, and leaves more or 
lose regular impressions. 

The IVns^.^Tho pot is then washed with a solution of red (>arth and water 
applied with a piece of rag. The earth Is fotmd near 8 okuto, and is called locally 

gargari. After the appUoetion of tho wwh the pot in 
polished by being rubbed with a string of aee<ls of the 
600608 tree (Plate C, Fig. 3, 10). 

An alternative wash (Iryefo) is used sometimes in the 
case of other articles of pottery, but never in the oeee of 
the fidu. This is brought into Sokoto from the south-west 
and purobased by the potters. The result is a brownish 
ahoen, due, 1 think, to minute fragments of mica in the 
earth. It is applied in the same way as the red wash, but 
no polishing with 600606 eeocls takes place. 

3aming .—When the pot is completely dry, it is ready 
for burning. The potters usually bum taice a week in 
i^okoto, on tJie evenings before market days. They use a 
olroxdar uncovered '' kiln,'* about 14 feet in diameter and 
consisting of a low' mud wall 3 feet high. Holes are left 
in the wall to act as fiuee. Tn the course of erection the 
wall is bound round with grass rope plastered with mud to 
prevent cracking. The pots are piled m the kiln in layers one above another, each 
pot being Irid on its ride, ».e., wirii the mouth directed borisontrily. Each of the 
bottom layer of pots is chocked up on three stonee with a crock between every 
atooe and riie wall of the pot. The outermost ring is made of old pots or failures 
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from a pre^ioos burning, their mouths outwards; a stone ie placed in tJie 

mouth of each to keep it from touching the wall of the kiln. The pots are not 
bound or supported'' in any way individually. When the pile of pots, which 
reaches sometimes a height of 7 feet in the centre, is complete, it is covered over 
with grass and the grass is lighted, while cornstalks are pushed in through the 
dues in the bottom of the kiln. The pots are burnt for about fifty minutes, and 

are not burnished in any way after burning. Next day 
they are ready for market if neceasary, but corisideTable 
sto^s are held by the potters themselves. The price 
of the completed pot is l|d. 

An ingenious lamp.guard is made out of the lidit 
by cutting a nrcular hole in the bottom (before the 
pot is '' washed ") large enough to admit a nalxve oil 
lamp, i.e., say, 5 inches across, and by making 
triangular, round and oblong perforations all over the wall of the pot, which 
is then washed with itydo and bumt in the usual way. After the lamp has 
been lighted the gtu^ is placed over it, with the mouth pointing vertically 
upwards. 

Men and women mutufacture the (Fig. I (iio)), a 

hemispherical bowl. To make it, an upturned pot of a to suit the desired 
internal radius of the ktaifarm is used. A “ ]tant;ake " of clay is taken, just as in 
the case of the tufu. and is beaten out with a stone first and then with a hand- 
beater of day over this upturned pot. Of course, in this case the blows of the 
beater fall on the convex surface of the pot. and not on its interior as in the case 
ui the The hoatami is “ waslied " inside and outside, 
and is Ughtly policed with hoohoh seeds on the inside only. 

The Mvrufn (Fig. 1 (iib)), an earthenware hearth for 
cooking, is made (by men) by adding three feet, or else 
a rim to aet os a stand, to the Inco/omt and cutting a 
hole in the side of it for the admission of fuel; suitable rests Me added inude for 
tbe oookii^ pot to stand on. 

^^n/a7i.'>The or small water container (Fig. 1 (iii), is made usuaUy, 

but not invariably, by w’omen; so far as tiie bottom portion is concerned, the 
method employed is the same as that used in the case of the hoaiamii the upper 
portion, oonsiating of mouth and handle, is then added by hand. Actually, there 
are at least three varieties of shape, of which the drawing shows the most typical. 

Jianda; randa and are the same in form, but tlie 

former is a large pot for holding v ater and tbe latter a smsdl variety for cooking 
A (Fig. 1 (Iv)). They are made in the same way as the kwafanti. 
f by both men and women. In the case of the randa only ground 
[1 potsherds are added to the olay, 

^ /ftdoforo.^The indor^ro is a rlraln pipe which is used m 
9 8okoto as a '' spout'' to drain the water ofi flat.roofed honses, 
Flo. 6. ft consists of a cylinder about 3 feet long and4 inches diameter, 
witb a '* mouth" at each end, one mouth being rather 
sm^er than tbe other. It is reckoned a di^cult article to make, and only men 
attemt)t it. It is made in two halves (Fig. 5). First, a lump of clay is beaten out 
into a flat piece of the rec^uialte thickness, about 13 inches long and a foot wide; 
this is then lifted up on end and the two sides joined together, so that a cylinder 
18 inches long reaulte. Two of these are made and then joined to make a cylinder 
3 feet long. The core of a maize com cob *' is wetted and rubbed on the joints 
to seM them. Also the outside of the pipe is beaten gently with a small piece of 
stick. 
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Then a Urge “ mouth ” U put on at one cn(i and a small “ mouth " at the 
other. This is done by taking a lump of clay, putting it wi the end of the cylinder, 
and walking round it with a piece of leather hold over the edge {cf. the method 
of putting on tlie mouth of a ftdu). 

The pipe ia washe<l and poliehed outeido only, eaccept at the en<ls or “mouths," 
^vhe^e it is polished both inM^le and out. 

Ka^kon Gfdauniya,—The iaef'OH p/daj/n»yf» (Fig, 1 (vi)) is a stand on which 
A calabash of fura, i.e., boiled flour an<l bout milk, is placed before eating; a smaller 
specimen of the same shape is fltted wltli a lid and used for storing kola nuts. 
The method of monufocture is the Name as that for t)to kiMlmni. 

/fhlla.—-The oil lamp, ftilh (iRg. 1 (vii)), ia made by women. Tho maker 
first rolls a lump of clay botwoon the hands to make the stem; then she takes a 
second lump of cUy of suitable sixe, makoa a tiont therein by jabbing it on tho 

point of her elbow, and fits one end of tho stem into tlie dent (Fig. 6 (i)}. She 

then turns the stem in one hand and forms the second lump of clay into a cup*s]iape 
^rith tho Angers of the other hand, and trims the e<lgo of the cup with a knifo 
(Fig. 6 (ill). When tl\e result is dry, she puts the other oud on to it in the same 

way (Fig. fl (iiil). The lamp is finally waahed, usually with I’pefo. 

KoAkon Mata .—The ka^koA mata is a pot in which giY)iind nut cakes are 
baked (Fig. 1 (viii)). Tliree small vertical h^es arc made in tho rim and akou'era 
of meat may be sat in thoao to cook at the same time. It is manufactured by 
women in the same wa}* as a kwalarni. It is “ washed" and polished inside, but 
"washed" only outside. 

Katkon tSinoAir.—Tho earthenware frymg*pan, katkon tinatar. is tised in 
wealthy establishments for frying a mess of eggs (Fig. I (lx)}. It is made by men. 
To make it tho potter places a lump of clay on a fragment of mat woven from 
split palm loaves or grass, and moulds tho clay into tho required shape with his 
hands. The completed ortiele is “ washed " only, not polished. 

Oidnn Tadauo.-^Tlio ink bottle, ffUlan ladaiea, has a large container for black 
ink and a smaller for rod (Fig. 2 (x)). It Is manufacture<i by men. The largo 
vessel is made first by moulding the clay with the hands and “ tapping It up " 
gently with a stick (c/. tho case of tho ivtlcroro or drain pipe}; the smallor voesel 
is added and shaped by moulding tho clay round a eftalk of jtimba grass. Theeo 
ink bottles aro “ washed “ but not jrolishcd. and arc not burnt in a kiln, but placed 
in a lieap of chaff which is sot on fire. More chafl U a^lderl as required. 

Toyi*. ArmU/a.^Toyn and clay aiiuletn (made by men) are moulded with tho 
hands; the armlets aro “ washed “ and polished, the toys "w'ashed " only. The 
latter consist of conventional home* (with throe legs), conventional maidens and 
little stools and bowls. They are burnt in chaff in the same wwy as the ink bottles. 

W. E. NICHOLSON. 


DascRnTiox or Platr. 


AdartHF*i *»iltrp9(, and inip}twnt 0 uwd it» mtintt/ftfinrf. 

Fig. 1. day mould. Fig. t. Water pot (fu/u). TiK< 3, 8 Clay '*[wncsk«c." 4-C. Clay 
|k«tl«s« 7. Lump of clay for moutlipioce. 8. Tanned eoAt*Bldn. ft. Etepairlng Inatrumant. 
10. String of seeds for polisinn;. String (or jmpreaeinK pattern. II. Potebonl 

for spinning pot, 

DsscRUTioM or TffXT FrauafS. 


Fig. 1. Adaiawa pottery'' Sokoto. (1) tului (Uo). kimfarni: (ii&} mvru/u; (iiij rhantatit 
(iv) randa and rukumyc: (vi) katkon ^(dauntyo; {vii);t(iUa: {vlii) hatkon maeo; (lx) ibarJson 
Sinosar. (x) gidan rostra. Pig. 2. The liall-formed pot ((uful in the mould with the potter’s 
right liMid bolding the beater uiaide. Immediately below the pet, is the feregreiand, is a 
'* orook " used for eplncing tlie pet when putting on the mouth. Tn the beckgrousd at the 
extreme left comer are spaoimens of drain pipee leasing airainet the compound wall. Just 
under the potter's right erm can bo ecen a mould whioli hM not been eet in Che ground. 
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Fig. i. Putting th« moutlipi^M on th« pot. Urul«mM&l) ih« pot ii the “ crook " eupportod 
by tbe loft hoed of tho pottor, wl^loh fispArU tiio aplnning motion to tho pot. 4. Mothod 
of loying pot ia tbo kiln. Pig. S. Uothod of monufoctunng indororo. Tig. 6. Mothod of 
monofootujing fiiillo, 

Melanesia: Sociology. Radollffe-Brown. 

A FurthAr Not# on Ambrym. Bi/ A. B. Itadcl\ff^Brcu/n, M.A. QC 

In my not# in the Journal (Vol. LVII) on Doaoon's dieoovory of a olus Ou 
nyetem in Aabrym I pointed out (p. 347) that the ayatem aa de^ibed by Deacon 
euggwted tho poasible axiatenoe d patrilineal oloiu. Frofeaeor Bamard'a not# in 
Mam (IdSa, 103) hu romioded mo that Kivera v^rot# on Ambrym. and looking up 
hia paper in tho Journal (Vol. XLV^ ItllC) I find that he atated that the Aiubrym 
aodoty vaa baeod on patriJinoal oxogamoue village group#, whiob muat be in fact 
local clana. My aurmiee ia. therefore, justified >vithout need, perhapa, of further 
held invoatigation, and tbe claw ayatou oe a oombioation of a matrilincal dual division 
and patrilineal looal clans become# eaejly comprohenuble. 

Barnard aska how it wu that Riven failed to find tho aix*cla«a ayatem in 
Ambrym. Aa a matter of fact ho did, apparondy, Und it in North Pentecost. John 
Fantutum gave kim ui account of it which is to be found on page 190 ci Vol. 1 of 
tbe Kiatory of Moloncaian Society.'* The twomatrilineol moietiee called faeolui are 
divided each into thro# vtrana. 

I think that probably the reason why Rivers foiled to got at the Ambcym 
syetem was because be had never quite rid himself of tho misconceptions that clustov 
round the use of die terms matrilineol and patrilineal, or mothet*right and 
fathoMight. Theee misconceptions have created a lot of confusion not only in theory 
but also in field-work. Rivers explains (Jcumoi. XLV, 22Q) that on hia theoriee 
he expected to find in Ambrym a matrilineal dual division. In this he was right, 
for it was there io the baiutun of Deacon. His first enquiries showed hhn tbe 
existence of patrilineal local dans. He thereupon gave up looking for the 
matnlineal dual division, because, perhaps unconsciously, be assumod that tho 
two forms of organisatioD could not exist in the same people. Consequently when 
he did find trace# of the social importance of matrilineal kinship ho rogarded them 
as survivals from an earlior form of social orgonisadon. He affords, therefore, 
another example of how the old ooafuaions about matriJiny and patriJiny can misleul 
an able field-worker. 

It is worth while trying to make the nature of this coolusion a little more clear. 
The late Sidney Hartland used tc writ# about tribes where kinship ia traced through 
females only. On any definition of kinship tliat is at all satisfactory there are no 
such tribes, Kinship ia genoiJogical relationship recognised for social purposos 
end made the baais of the customary regulation of social relations. Oenoalogioal 
rslationsbipe arise from ths family and depend on th# family, and tbo relationa 
crested by the family are not ideaticai wi^ physiulogioal relations. (There is no 
kinship b^woon a man and hie illegitimate child but there is between him and his 
adopted ohild,) In every society of which we have any knowledge kinship is traced 
through both males and females. A person is kin to hia siator’s children as to hia 
brother's ohildron, to hJs father's brother as weU as to his mother's brother. 
Kinship, aa the saying is, is always bilatoral.* 

Where the unilateral principle cornea in is where kinship through females in 
some scoietiee, or through mal« in others, ii given more importance for social 
purpose#. What is neceesarily and always unilateral ia descent, i.e., the entrance 

* Row svra tha sooteaS thinker bt mielsd by cuatMDary pbres m ta seen when we find 
Malinowski writing (“8ex end Repreaeion in Savage fiociety,'* p. 0): ^^Thoee nsUves ore 
" Bstrifiaesl, that is, they Lve in a soouU order ia which kinahip is reohoned through fesiales 
" ooJy.” For “ kinahip '* read “ dHcent." 
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ol an individual into a oartain social group aa being the child of a member of the 
group. So that wherever we find dcaccnt groups aueh oa elaiu. euch groups must 
follow a nogla line of descent and be either pa^tlineal or matrllineal.* 

When we oxemine a large number ol forme ol social organiaation In (Uffrrciil 
l>arta of the worVl we find that some have no descent groujw (Aiulamana, hlskimo). 
Mome have patrilineal descent grouiw, eomo havi* niatTllijioal dcaccnt groujw and 
others have two sets of descent gTou|Mi ono patrilineal and the other inatrllineal. 
To tho last i\m belong the people of Ambryra, hut they arc not by any incinK 
lOone, nor can they be regarded M abnormal or simnmlous. Pcrh&iw the (‘orMext 
clear rocoid of iuch a society ^^ al^ that •*( tin* Ovahento, wliioli Ivw been known to 
anthropologists for many yeaw. Ono of tK« more rewnitly djw'ovcivrl instaneea 
is afforded by the Ashanti, am! we have reason to siwiwet that wnillar iloubU* elan 
ay atoms will bo found, when carefully looJted for. in nmnv <4 the tribes of MV'st. 
Ahica that lie between tho Herero ami the .XsLanti. 

Apparently, in spite of All the eritjclsm rslwd ugalnst it. the ul<l theory that 
Diatrilinoal descent groups are iti some not clearly dclinud sense more " prlraUiv*' 
than patrilineal descent groujM stUl a\irv'iveH in the minds ol man,v anthropologists. 
The great advantAge of this h>-pothcHis is that It can never be disproved. If we 
find in a society ^vith patrilineal descent great imporUnoe attaclivtl to kinship through 
the mother this is aupposwl to result from the former cxisumce of mstn lineal 
de«»nt If on the contrarv, in a society with matrillncal descent we find jinporUiicn 
attached to kinship through the fatlwr, this is interpreted as tho beginning of the 
change from one mode of descent to the other. H «o find two scu of descent 
groups, inatrilineal and patrilineal, this can be regarded m an intermedutu or 
transitional condition. Whatex'er condition we find can alwuys be fittwl to the 
theory. Of course, we could equally well fit the facts to a theory that patfihncil 
(Icecont is everywhere more primitive than matriliiwal. The only apparent objection 
to this seems to be that the peoples of Kun>iK' in historic times haw luwl patrilineal 
descent But if the Iroquois or tho Nsyar can l-e regarded as more primitive than 
the aborigine# of Western Australia, then I can see no rofwwn for not rcgaidmg thn 
Romans as more primitive than the Iroquois. 

However, tho disadvantage of a thesia that cannot Iw disproveil is that it civn 
equally never be proved. The hypothesis ol tho historical priority of mstribnval 
decent Is a speculation that iias servetl and can serve no useful purtjose to 
On the oontraryr it has been liarmful. IM liarmfulncas is seun In the way in which 
It has liKl obeervem into confusion that tliey might haw avoided if it Uail not Unm 
present in tlivir minds, influencing their assumptionH and their ubservationa. 

The confusion of thought to which this theory gave rise, and which still seems 
to Huri ivo in the minds of some of those who do not hold the tliwry ittclf, in that 
of regarding societies as bring necessarily either ilefinltoly patrilineal or defimtolv 
inatrilineal. Kinship and descent are confused with ono another, s^l it is asaumwl 
that if a sovietv ha* matrUmcal <leHecnt groujis It will not attach importance tc) 
kinship through* males, and inversely. This awumjitlon la constantly being falsifiisl 
by field rosearch whenever it Is thoroughly earrled out. For example, in a f^pU* 
like the ('row. with matrilincal dons, it apjiears that tho father's clan plays olroost 
aa iiaportant a part in a man’s life as his own, his mother s cUn. Iruiumerahle 
simihrexamplea can be found. Yet ar.thropologuta, having decid^ that soclcto-s 
must bo simply claasified into two groups, matrlllneal and patnUneal, are conattntiy 
surprised at any new trilw that is discovered to attadi about ^uol importorice 
to kinship th rough males and through females. Instead of abandoning their fal w 

• I therefcie, think tliM Mrs. lenruoalogy in ipeaking of ’ bikto»l 

is UBsatUfMlcry. AppawntJy whst sh® xaean* is toe wrobinstien ol malnliMel do««nt greoj* 
with psteiliMSl deecnt groups in ooe social systam- 
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claanfication thoy try to tit these (to them) enomeloiia cases, t.<., the majority of 
human societies, into the clasaificatioii as well as they can. 

The old-fashioned way (Sidney Hartlajid), as we have seen, was to regard them 
as representing intermediate stages in a transition from mother-right to father-right. 
This is now out of fashion. It has been dubbed (for some quaint reason) evolu¬ 
tionary.” and has been discredited. The gieat discovery has boon made thii cultures 
do not exist and develop in isolatiou bnt act and react upon one another. (From 
some of the literature that cornea to me 1 am led to be liars that this obrious fact 
was ne\'er recognised by anthropidogiets till about eeventsen yearn ago.) So the 
new-fa8bione<l \v»y of viewing the matter is to regard societies where kinship in 
both linee is socially important as Ixaving resultod from a matriliue^d society having 
been indueuced by a patrilinerd one or vice versa. The old “ evolutionary ” theories 
have been replao^ by a coocoption of an original matriarchal culture aiul an original 
patriarchal culture, distinct from the beginuing of things, spreading ovor the world 
through Africa, Oceania, America (FrobcmuJi, Schmidt). This is tJie old confusion 
Id a new form. 

The way this confusion acts in preventiog us from seeing the facts as they 
are may be illustrated from Australia. The old evolutionists and the new difTosiomsts 
alike dassify Australian tribes as matriUDeal or patrilineal. We are told that 
many of the tribee of South-east Australia are matrilineal, and on that q>itliet 
whole hypotheticfil corstraetionB are based and the facte are ^ored. The facts 
are that in these tribes there are matrilineal moieties and matrilineal totem Ic 
clans, but there are also, wherever the system of four sections obtains, recognised 
though unnamed patrilineal muietiea, and the strictly patrilineal local groups are 
at least of equal importance with the totcmic clans in the regulation of the 
sotial life as a whole. On the other band, in the tribes of Western Australia the 
patrilinesl local group is also the totcmic group, but kinship through the mother 
is only slightly less important tiian In the so-called matrilineal tribes of the East. 
Beivven *^e two wc. get the Dieri, one of the so-called matrilineal tribee. which 
has a double system of totem ism. one set of matrilineal totems, and one set of 
patrilineal. 

If we gave up applying the terms matrilineal and patrilineal to societies and 
confined thorn to insirtutiona (descent, inheritance, sucoeaeion) we should perhaps 
think a little more clearly, and wu should not let these words and the preconceived 
theories attacliing to them prevent ua from seeing the facte as they are. 

Since kinship reaults fr^ the family, and in the family every child has both a 
father and a mother and is therefore connected with both the father’s family and 
the mother's family, it would seem to be the normal thing in any human society 
that social recognition should be given to both paternal and maternal kinship, and 
this is what we do find universally. The problem really is to explain why some 
sodetiee emphasise kic^p in one line at the expense of the other. \^y, for 
iostance, do the Zulu give less value in theiv sodsl system to kinship tiuoegh tiio 
mother than the Basuto? 

There are at present two different and opposing tendencies in the study of 
culture. One view, by far tbo most popular, regards culture purely from the 
historical point of view aod attempts, in the absence of any historical records, to 
multiply and elaborate hypothetical reconstructions of an unknown past. This is 
the method followed by Morgan, Elliot Smitb, Hartland, Schmidt, FVobenlus, 
and many American writers. However much these writers seem to differ from 
one another they all agree in treatsng the facte of culture os being primarily, if not 
entirely, matenol to be used in the making of conjectural history. The other tendency, 
best represented in Eogland by Malinowski, is to treat each culture as a functionally 
interrelated system and to endeavour to discover the general laws of fimotion for 
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hum&ii aociety as a whole. It does not neglect the hiaturicul jmint of view, Inib 
the procesHo? of social change as nomething to hv atodlod bv acttuil 
observation over a period, or by the use of authentic ami ricWlwi records. It clo<'s 
not reject hiatory, but only hypothetical luatory. 

Tliifl is not the place in which to diMCuBS tlie olainiH of these two oppn»!ing 
method 8. AU that coiioema us here is their rcsj)pctivc inlluence on licld*work. 1 
have been concerned to point out that theoriok <lo Influence obsen'ation. and the 
insCanco of Rivera in Ambrynj is a cose in point. 1 have been led graxitally to the 
opiuion that theoriew of the fonn of conjcetejral history, whether " evolutlorjary *' 
nr •• diffuaionist,” exert a very pemicioua influence on the work «l the fiehl* 
cthnologiat. It is true that I have quoted only one instance. But I could refer 
to many others. On iho contrary the functional point of vie%»\ ainro it leads thu 
anthropologist always to study the iuterrelatioiv* of the different elcnicnta of a e\dturf», 
tends to make flokl observation more thorough and systematic. 

I believe that at this time the really in^portant conflict in anthropnlugh^nl studliw 
in not that between the evolutionists and the diffi/slonlkts/* nor l>et»een the 
various schools of diffusionists." but between coitjectural hiKtory on thi* nno sidr 
and the functional study of society on the other. 

A. R. RAfX’LlFFK.BROWN. 


BrltAln : Arohwology. Parsone. 

A Round Sarrew at 9t. Mai*g:ar«t's Bay. £f/ Pro/. P. (?. Parwtf, Qfi 

OD 

In 1020 Bon^e remarks were made in the <iaily presH about a mound which 
had been excavated in the garticn of Bir Johiwtou J^'orbve Jtol>erlson at St. 
Margaret’s Bay in Kent, ami in which some skolctonH were found. 

1 was interested in it at the timo hccauso a fow yearn l>eforc 1 iiod helped iu 
tho excavation of another oiroiilar burial place in the grounds of Valetta Kouw*. 
firoadstairs, in which tho skeletonM of Beaker Folk were fnuml uith Saxons burial 
above thorn («s Jtfum, R. AntAnp. /nsh, Vol. 41) I wan tnl<l, however, by a friend 
that all the bones haxl l>oen reburied and that the ownerH of the property wcn» 
anxioua to havo as little said about the matter as jrossibir. 

During this summer Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson wrote to>Sir Arthur Keith, 
telling ]\im about tho tumulus, aixd sending him tHo skulU taken from it. One of 
these 3ir Arthur aiul I regarded as a typical Saxon skull, but the other we thought 
might ^vell Imvo Iwlouged to a Beaker Folk woman. It was settled, therefore, that 
I should go to Ht. Margarot's Bay, here 1 found 6ir Johnston ready to give me all 
the help In his power, and I gathered from him that the reason ho had dela>'od 
communicating with any anthropologist was the very natural one that lie found hla 
house was earning tlio repnlatlon of being hanntcfl and he feared that no eervauta 
would stay in it. 

The l^row, winch was markwl on tlie Ordnaueo map, hwl Ihkju partly removed 
to nkoko a tennis court, hut enough of it vas left to enable me to estimate that it 
must have been about 25 yards in diameter {the one at Broa<latairH was 27 yanls). 

Bii Johnston told me that, in renmving the soil, the w'orkmen bad come across 
six skobtons lying on their backs, in the extended position, and that it waa to tw<k 
of these that tho skulls M*hioh he had sent to Sir Arthur Keith belonged; but on 
a deeper level another skeleton was found in a crouched position, which, unfortunately, 
was reburied. Since oxdy part of the barrow has been removed it is possible that 
other crouched skeletons, preaumably of Beaker Folk, remain. 

These scraps of evidence are, I think, worth recording in view of tho earlier 
discovery of Beaker Folk at Broadstairs; and the more so becauae I see that two 
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oth»T tumuli, one Dear Rin^ould aad the other, known as " Barrow Mount," about 
oud a half mUee from St. Margaret’s Bay, are marke<l upon the Ordnance map. 
Possibly some day tbeee may find esoaTStors, but, in any case, the evidence is growing 
that Kent must bo added to the recognised landing places of these round headed 
people who always buried their deed in a flexed posture and, generally, under round 
barrows I ana told that some beads were found with tbo bones, which, if Saxons 
were there, is not surprising; and Sir Johnston told me that he remembered hearing 
that an earthen pot bad been found, though be did not know what it was like or 
where it had gone. F. G. PARSONS, 


Egypt: Archseology. Marples. 

Ancient Reaplner Hooka. By il. A. Marples. Q7 

The Egyptian reaping hook, exhibited under No. 52801 in the Britisli vi 
Musetim, is probably a late example of a very ancient implement. The hook ik 
made from hardwot^ and is eqxupped with a set of molar-form flints to form the 

cutting edge. These flints have ser- 
Tatod w-orking faces and are held in 
pceition by a bucking of bitumen. 

The prototype u^xui which this 
ancient iniploment ^ras modelled is 
a natural object that wwa Kuffioiontly 
familiar to the early dwellers on the 
Nila; it is the jaw bone of Bos 
bracbyceros. 

The actual reaping hook uid 
its archaic prototype are shown aide 
by side in my illustration 

So far as working efficiency is 
concerned, 1 am prepared to say that 
there would be very little cliflerenct* 
between the two. Both. I imagioe, 
were in common use at the eamv* 
time. But t)re ox jaw must have 
held the field for many centuries 
before craftsmanship developed sufiiclently to produce a workmaidilce substitute. 
The spread of agriculture and a growing scarcity of the natural implementa would 
fumiah a powerful incentive to inTeution. 

Baked cloy sickles, from Mesopotamia, with traces of bitumen on the working 
face, and aerraled flints from Palestine and elsewhere (identified by Sir Flinders 
Petrie as sickb teeth) suggest an early and widespread familiarity with the 
composite " ox*jaw type " of reaping hook. E, MARPLRS- 



India: Reli^on. Bichards. 

'* Black Ma*l©." By F. J. Richards. , Ireiis-ed), AQ 

The houses shown in the encloeed photographs (Figs. 1, 2) were not 00 
wrecked by the act of God or the King's enemy, but by the owners themselves, 
under circumstAncee not unlike those deeoribed by Mr. K. V. Krishna Ayyar in 
Mat), Sept. 1928, No. U5. 

Arant&ngi is a little country town of some S,000 inhabitants in the extreme 
south of Tanjore District (8, India), the comer, adjoining the Kamnad Zamindori, 
that separatee the State of Pudukkottoi from die sea. It was, in fact, a bone of 
contention in the good old days between the Rajas of Raznnad and Tan j ore, and 
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held by ei^ m turn. It ia new the he^dijuartere of a Taluk, 3d2 square niilee in 
area, with a population ol over 113,000. It la remote from the human hive of 
deltaic Tan] ore and over 250 milea in a bee line from Calicut, the wone of Mr. Krishna 
Ayyar's incident. It would 
be difficult to And in 8. 

India an environment so 
diflerent, pbysioaily and 
culturally, from that of 
Caliout aa Arantingi Taluk, 
but it ia only fair to add 
that the Falghat Brah* 
mans of Malabar are 
immigranta from Tanjore. 

It w’oa in the forenoon 
of February 26th. IflOO, 
that I passed through 
Arant&ngi, and fcuiul the 
Brahmaua, in panic, atrip* 

Iting the thatch fiom 
the roofs of Ihejr houses 
and removing tJieir belongings into the street. Over night no Joes than 
seven houses, in different parts of the Agrahnram or Bralimfui quarter, had been 
burnt down by supernatural agency, and the whole Agraharam had been peltevl 
with volleys of stonse thrown by in visible hands. Ktone.throwing continued In 
brosid daylight, and the terrified villagers described how they saw the stonen 
doating through the air within thrir housw in doAauce of all law's of gravitation, 

Anoilier firo broke out 
aftor my arrival, and oou 
of tho houaeholders brought 
nio a rag'bad a little big¬ 
ger than a tennis ball, 
w hich ho had found under 
the eaves of his house. 
This ball was cautiously 
unwound, comm puWtco. 
amid brsathloes silence. 
The Atrips of rag and 
tow of which it was made 
had been rolled tightly 
together, rather like tho 
packing oi a Aves bdl; 
they were damp and 
said to smell of phos¬ 
phorus, though I could not myself detect tho odour.* In the very centre 
was a small fruit stone {Zisifphua Ju;uda, I believe), at the sight of which the villagers 
gasped audibly; for it was conclusive evidence that sorcery was at work. 

But what distressed the Brahmans most waa tho desecration of their kitchens 
with blobs of boiled rice, coloured, some yellow, somo magente (apparently with 
tumeric and the juice of prickly pear), and all raized up with clippings of human 
hail and nail parings. The blobs they found secreted in and about ^eir cooking 


* A beJ) of covdcin^ vifc)i pboapborua insida pJaced in tha thatch is a favourite mode of 
aattkog 6r« to a bouse ia South India. W^ian the sun dries tiie cowdiug, (ha phosphorus ignites. 
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placos. This purity of tbc Jcitehen 'a ft pmnt on vhtot the Brahmen ia moet seositiTc, 
and if the cooking place is defiled there is no altemfttive but to quit or starve. 

'Hie sigmfie&nt fftcC ftbout all tbese manifestations is that they vere confined 
to the Brahnian quarter, the residence of the most eniightone^l and prosperous 
section of tbe community, many of the residents being reepcosible pubbc officers 
and thoroughly well educated. Mr. Krubna Ayyax suggests that the Oaiicut 
incidents w’ers the cutcome of some morbid neurosis in some member of the 
household. In Arantdngi blackmail was su^^ested; some professed expert in 
sorcery had, it was said, demanded a contribution from each household in the 
Agraharam, and was refused. The charge, I believe, was never carried to the law* 
courts; some Negapatam joumalirit got hold of the story and made it the text of 
A virulent diatribe c^inst educated Indians in general, and the ArantltDgi Biahmans 
uaturaUy fought shy of further publicity. Yet the action they took to preserve 
their belongingB and self-reepeot in the face of an orgy of arson and general nastiness 
wee perfectly natimd and sensible. 

The general umilarity of method in CaUcut and ArantSngi, and in particular 
tbe 8tone*tbTowing, arson, and defilement, suggest that both incident owe their 
Oi^n to a common heritage of witchcraft lore. F. J. RICHAEI^. 


Congo: Technology. Maes. 

Una Fi£urine A Oeupe provenant du Katanga ParleD.J. Jtfaaf. A A 
An Musks nu Cokoo Bedos.— Orftce i la g^o^.usa intervention du Bux)n UU 
Xambert notre mus^ colonial vient de s’enricher dime remarquable sdrie d’objets 
^aegraphiques. Sighalons dans cotte coUection une figurine i coupe, telle que 
Ton en rencontre souvent ohex les Baluba du Katanga. Celle oSerte par M. le 
Baron Lambert est partlculi^rement int^reesante par la stylisation de la tdte qui 
marqne son engine. La coiffure de la femme mendiante seulptde en forme de triple 

chignon, placd dans la nnque, eat en effet 
celle que porte la femme Bena Kanioka. 
Jusqu'& iirdsent le Mus^ ne posa^ait 
point de figurine femme mendiante de oette 
tribu, 11 e^ d 'un hast int^r^t soientifiq ue de 
pouvoir eonstater que la coutuzne familiale, 
qui impose au mariBuluba Tobligation de 
fa^onner une figurine femme mendiante 
'lorsque son Spouse so trouve dans one 
situation int^ressante. soil dgalemcut en 
vogue ches Jes Bcna Kanioka! Aux demiers 
jours de la gestation, quand la femme ne 
peut plus se rendro aux champs, ni 
s'occuper dee groe travaux de culture et de 
menage qui liu inoombent, la future m^re 
place la figurine devant la porte do sa 
butte. £Ue rappelle aux peasants la d^- 
tresee de celle qui attend son enfant et les 
invite i la Becourir autant que possible. Grands on petite, pauvres ou riches, 
d^pcserent dans Tdcuelle de la fignrine une petite aubole, et le soir, en rentrant dee 
culturoB, lee compagnes de la femme se partagerent lee offrandee en ^ohajige des 
produits dee champs, qu'elles remettent k la future m^, et des travaux ex^t^ 
dans sea cnitures. Cette pieuse contome familiale est ^alement en vogue chex 
certainee populations du Yoruba, et, chose remarquable, les figurines mendlantes 
d'accouchement pr^sentent chez les populations du golve de Guin^ exactement 
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1m mSmM cftract^rcs dUtinctifs oi axtiatiques oh i>crce la pieuso pciuxk ilu sculptcui 
qua oouB retrouvona sur 1 m figurioes Boulxitdca deuia uno niNao mtontion par 
lea populations du Su<l du Congo Beige! Cette analoglo troublante rapproche 
d'une fa^n einguli^ dea popalationn vlvant autuellemcnt k clea dlatancca dc 
oonCainee da ]<ilomitree lea unea dee autrea iX sembks malgre tout, lea ratUcher 
k une mdme aouche ancfistrale. MAES, 


REVIEWS. 


areace; Arohsolagy. Hall. 

3*^ Civili9aJion o/ Qrtcrc in Ihc JA 
BronuAffe. {Rhind LocturM. IHSS). 

By H- R. Hall. M.A., D.Litt., P.B.A, 
Pp. xiv + 29d. With 8Ud fignm. Luiulon: 
Mathuon. 1928. 80a. 

The lectui'M upon which T>i. Kall'a 
mifcniflcentiy niuatrat«>l voUime ii bawMl 
were doUveied Ave yearn ago, but tiie 
I'eatler need iiot imegitie that the book i- 
ec|uahy auti<iuated. It la. on the contrary, 
thoroughly u)) to claU, InolmllJig even 
I’eferencta (in the nu|>(»lomeiiUiy notes} tu 
the aecond volume of the Palace ot MinoH, 
which Ih iteelf only • couple of months 
old. Indoetl. the work befote ua representM 
the very newoMt aocouiit of Mii^oau civiliMa* 
tlon. But it j« tuU only new bocanw 
up tn date; it is alec new i\\ putting many 
points in a fi’enh light. It le a shirtliirff 
pr^ of tho |n‘ofu\i<Uly an«l rtehnew of the 
Cretan Bronze Ago that it aliouhl bo 
^KMslbla to write no many Iwoke about it. 
ea^ of which brings out some novel aiul 
HiffiiiAoant aai>eot of that piehletoric life. 

Ur Hall attempts neither a minute 
aiial^M of the arohceological material, nor 
yet a ooinj)rthonmva and systematic survey 
of Minvan life. Only Cret« atnl tho 
Myconjean world are in focus un liis Hcreen. 
IIjo Tma«lic. C'yclft«lk anti HwUa«lic back* 
gioumi only emerges hasdly anil sonictinu*' 
(hstoi'teii. <’omtielioil hy the Icnns of tho 
loctoresUii* io ilivUlo his ti^wtlst* into nix 
c<pial sluice, Hail iloca luU fulluw' Sir Aiihur 
fivana'e main perinds, but makse his hroakn 
after KM. II, M M. II. KM. I, and 
L.M. Illa- a division which Im docs lurt 
entirely siioceeil in junlifyiiig. He gets Iris 
^^ta—«)Uendi<l eHccls. too—hy singling 
out with fine judgment an<l sk«»tchjng ni a 
mairterly manner veiioiui asjioots <>f the art. 
religion and culture of oach piiUM*. This 
producea a total impression that Jk at once 
faithful, vivid aiul convincing. But to 
ai>ppeciato tho details the i^lw should be 
firmly groundc*! In the orthoilox chrouo* 
logical eoheme. and aliould Jiave grasped 
clearly, from a etudy of nwre aystomatlc 
but duller worka, the differeoew between 
the i»everal cuJtiual grouiw and provinces. 
Tor, in addition to the unuuual main 
divitiona jurt noletl, the lecturer jumps 


about in (he hidividual leetuios fiom Crete 
to Troy, from “Urfirme’* to ** Mlnyan,” 
from Sliaft (liav'es to Tholos Tombs, in a 
rather disctiucoting msnnor. 

But the total effect !■ thoroughly satis* 
tying to tlioso pro|K»i'ly preimml tu cou- 
temjdatc it. Within tho limits of his 
imprcHsiOTiistio treatmciit, tho author brings 
to light many novel fei ts of lugh value to 
the s]>ecialiH(. I'^nr instanco, the rlubt of 
the A)g<«n to Mivopoiamia (lli<Nt omphaK* 
iso'l. as Halt kindly says, by tho reviewer} 
is hem bi*uught out as nover before. 
Baby Ionian inspiration js seen in the 
pumuiel of (ho Mallia ntpler, in tire inlaul 
or relief dMuratlon of stoiio vanes, ami in 
the ui« of lainakes for Inirials. The spiral 
itself is convincingly iraoeil back to the 
lliagi’oe work nf the lately iliacoverod toilet, 
case fi'um Vr. t'ofix’crsely, (lie lurwarice of 
Myc'cnu.'un fatoncfi articles at Anhur is here 
nssignisod for the hrst time. Another 
intermting {K>{n( tioied is titat tiro recMeike«l 
gold so I'ichlv rt>pr«wcntcii in Tulankhamen's 
uunh was aW used in (Irecco. 

The stylo c»f the writing is extremely 
ploe«4rit. which cuijwh^ us to rog^^t> all tho 
more iKoiisi<>nal laiMW such as the use of 
" native <*oppui' '* when “ local copjw ore ** 
is intisuhsl, or of the mMiiiugiess phrase 
" plain giavcH *' CO d«wrti>c all varieties of 
Hella<lic tombs rweiit cists. Herioiis 
iiiaccuracios ]ut'‘v never crept in. Init Ir 
is untrue to state that the safety.pin 

did not exist in (hveco before tlio 
thirteenth century." No tracwof L.M.lIIb 
w-arc, but gold work of (|uite goni style, 
wem found with the Hltnjdo vioitii-bow 
Abidn> at Myccus', V. CJ. C. 


New Zealacd: Etbaology 


Te Rang! Blroa. 


Thti EvoUuion o/ .Vaow ClMhhif. J J 
Bv To Raugi Hlroa (P, H. Buck). 
Mcniojm of the Poivneaian Society, Vci. 7, 
pp. xxiii -* 249. 44 platea and 180 text 
figures. New Plymouth, N.7<, 1928. 

In this work Te Rangi Hiroa. better 
known to an appreciative public as Dr. 
Peter Buck, haa produce*! a maeterly 
te^nological study. Not only has he 
lucidly anidyseU the various processes 
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conoernMl intlid mftkjng of Maori elothing, 
but he has ^laf» contributed towards the 
solution of problems of a Aricler reference. 
After discussing the various types of 
garment in vogue in Polyneeia he turns 
to the Uaoit craft and oousideia kilt, 
cape and cloak in all tho diversity of 
teohniqi^e and ornamentation, Tho pre> 
cheeses employed are made dear by the 
namerooK plates and diagrarns. Ar a 
cuocluaion, though this is not the primaiy 
object of his research, the author s^ forth 
the evidence for his view that the Maon 
brought with him from his Polyneeian 
home the knewletige of 8in£le<patf twining, 
but that the more efBcient tvo^pair inter¬ 
locking weft, as well as the special tech* 
nique of feather attachmente an<l the 
wrapped twine weft of the coloured iomibo 
ornamentation were evolved in Mew 7ea* 
lend 

The high value of the monogn^^h is to 
be attributed not only to the very careful 
aoci minute eCudy of the actual details of 
construction and worlsnanship, but also 
to the manner in which the whole techno* 
logical side of weaving is kept within its 
sooiM and econoraio setting. The method 
of wearing garments, their assthetic aspect, 
their importance as an indication of rank, 
the relative iabour*eoet of the dlAerent 
types, tile reepective partt taken by women 
and men in the work, and the magical 
regulations involved are all shown to have 
a bearing izpon she technology of the 
industry. In eiv^h mattere au example 
hw long been set to Mew 7ealand ethno* 
gmphen in the work of Mr £(sdon Beet. 
Te Kangi Hiroa himself rightly says t 
*' When the craft is a living one, museum, 
*' studies, valuable as they are, rnusi be 
checked by the reeults of field work.** 
He points out, for instance, that no museum 
worker could jiave imagined that Maori 
garments were made upside down, or 
sideways, as was actually the case, and 
on this basis alone is often able to correct 
the painsUkutf work of the late H. Ling 
Roth, who dii act have the advantage 
of field observation. 

Criticism of a mild order may be directed 
against the author’s simple evoluticoary 
method of treatment, iavolving a number 
of arbitrary aseiunptiens, of i^oh the 
validity is not examined. It should be 
made clear that he is really presenting 
us with a logical, net neoeesarilyan actual, 
sequence of evolution in Maori clothing. 
The general principle that tiie simplest 
technique has been chronologically the 
first to devebp cannot be accept ae 
aidomatio, and when applied to any specific 
oase must be supported by ampiiio^ proof. 
That direct ar^aologioal evidence m this 
is wanting in the present dose 
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not mar the value of the teohnologioal 
study, and shows that the statements as to 
the onlei' of evolution cannot be raised 
to a higher level than that of hypothecs. 
The proponitien that gannenbs as provision 
against rain and oold were uiteoedent 
to olothing for ornament is again a matter 
for fuithei’ enquiry. The author leads us 
ill such attractive style along his path 
fi*om tile aimple to the complex that we 
are apt to forget the possible existence 
of ether routes. But further criticism of 
such a sound piece of t43chnological reseaiob 
would be uiigcaoieus. 

It augurs well for tlie co-operation in 
ajitluopology when a distinguished member 
of both the Kaeri and the European raoee 
has produced a monograph at once so 
readable and so fuU of eclentific roerii. 

RAYMOMB PIRTH. 


Bthnography. Huntington. 

Th« Human Habiial. ByEUsworth 
Huntington. Loudon: Chapman, wa 
Hall * Co., Ltd. 1928. Pp. xii X 293. 
Meps and Platee. Price 15r. net. 

This book is described by the author 
in his Preface as *’ an attempt to give 
’* the layroao a true idea of human 

geography as interpreted by the Amer* 
“ ican sohool of geographere,” cUeoaeaien 
being confined to some of the main aspects 
of the subject. As the author points out, 
be and nis ooUeaguoa are favourably 
tituated for the study of some of the 
chief problems, especially those relating 
to the utilisation of the land; we may, 
indeed, trace in some of the oharacter* 
istics of the American school the infiuonce 
of a geographical environment contrasting 
with our own, which is merely topegraph* 
icM. 

In a book of tbit kind, intended for the 
instruction of the public, it is unavoidable 
that there should be much that is element¬ 
ary, but glimpees of the obvious are not 
neceasarily repulsive,' if the obvious were 
as plain ae idl that it would not be eo 
frequently overlooks*!. On the other hand 
the subject involves problems that defy 
analysis, sepeoially such as depend upon 
exact historical knowledge that is wanting. 
In these cases it is difficult for the author 
to make sufficient allowance for the human 
overflows and compulslofis of past times, 
and tile environment may be a littie 
overworked. We may be interested in 
the picture of the nomad cutting his 
nomadism according to hie habitat, but 
we wonder how far are nomadic 

because they like it, because they have 
nowhere else to go, because th^ can do 
no other, or because they have get into 
the habit as well as the habitat. Some 
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of the roots of humsii gdogrs})hy Ho <tesp 
ill human history atul racial i^ohology, 
and not much is known of oitfior. Mr. 
Huntin£;ton doos not shirk these com* 
Vlexitiee, and in ceit&io caaoo in which 
he hes at hie disposal the data for a full 
ducueatoik, lie gives us a cleai idea not 
only of the statics but of tlie dytiamlCH 
•of tlio probloms. This is eepodally the 
case in the lest two cheptorst in whifh 
ho ooneiilore the cauass that have deter* 
mined on the one liand tho i elation of tho 
Moihoharaotara to the nature of the modem 
population of Alabama, ami on tho othei 
(he oontiaetiiig eoiulitions of ))i'eHOTit*(lay 
culture in two comities of Ccubal Virginia 
(Albemarle end Duckiusliain). In both 
cases there are goograidkical fai'toie that 
Ktand out as couHtaut aud uimiistakeable, 
and historical and Mcial factom tliat are 
more vaiiablo and clusivo. It is capooially 
signiHcant that in two cases in which the 
latter factors are imcoabls. they are of 
extreme importance, eu much ao os in 
lUs one oaee {Viiginia) to nvondiadow 
tiio goographicah No ot\f\ will deny the 
immeuse eneets of clhnatv, miih and other 
euvironmontal oomlitioiiH uu tho neture 
of human eniture. but in 1 * 0 x 71010 thiiON 
aleo thei*e must lievo boon many iiutancoH 
ill wliioh environment playeiL second hddie 
to oeeiirrenoss that wei*o so inealeulable 
a« to be fortuiteua 

Amongst tho many subjeoU discussed 
in this stimulating book ars the ofTeots of 
geographic sxtremee, desert bordorlamls, 
the margins of civilieation, civilisation of 
rioe Janus, hsalth, ens^. and progress, 
tlie QontrMt batween (^ina end Japan, 
Amsricsk past and present. Theeo topics 
and many othece sire tiToated from a 
l>road and oomprohensivo standjioint, sUt* 
isUce being utilWl when they are available. 
The rseult is a book which oan be road with 
interest from bsgiuning to end. (Jeogranhy 
Jias saiued in fasclnatioo sines most of us 
left school. H. 8. HAitBlSON.. 


Psychology. Ellis, 

in th» Pti/oMoay 0 / 8az. d 9 
Vol. VII. Eonism and Other Sup* “9 
plemenUry Studies. By Havelook £Uis. 
Pp. vii 4* 530. Cliioago: F. A. Davis Co. 

This volume is made up, ss the author 
informs US, whet Schopenhauer would 
have called peralipomeoa and parorga. 
It oonsisie of a series of nine essays on 
various eubjeete left over from, or by* 
produote of, the eix monumenW volumes 
of these Studies that were previously 
published. Tbe individual eesaye deal vitki 
such varied themes as tbe dootrioe of 
erogenic zonse, the roeohanism of sexual 


doviation. ilreams. kleptolagnia, tlie raon* 
fltrual curve 'of sexual impulM ami the 
history of marriage. Tlie reailer will find 
in tliom the browl humanism, tho cliarmof 
etyle and tlie eneyelopa>(Uc eniditiou that 
diHticiguishod the previous voIuiqm of the 
series; in a word, perusal of the volumo 
«*ill be a pleoeaiit ond profitable <liity for 
every student of tlie peycholo©* of sex. 
In view of this, no attempt at a oritical 
review iiee<i be mads here; and. iniWi, 
no adequate review would be po»nibJe 
unless it worn of great leujrth. Wo may, 
however, note the mtroduoticn of two new 
teohnicfd terms; “ IConism ” (from the 

C'hovaliei* irEon de Bcoiraont, who died 
ill London in 1310) bi )>leoe of HiiwhfeUrs 
Transvesciain,'’ and ** Undinisiu(from 
the mycliologioal Umlines) In placo of 
what the )w,vo}io*analyete had tenned 
“uiuthral erotism." In view of occinrtorl 
preoodeutM (np. "Ssduiin" and '^i^iar. 
oiiwiKni" roejiootively), the u»e of these 
tenuH in place of their Iwis eonvenimt an«l 
loss aistlietiAally plcaalug e'luivalents would 
soeiri to bo in many ways ueeirable. Much 
tho same cuneidoratioiM a)i])ly to the pro* 
lesod substitution of the Wm “kloptn. 
fitfiila" to denote caneM of sexually 
doteriniued klojitoniania.'* 

Tho iaiuo of tho prOHsat volumo corn* 

C ’ltss a vory noUl]lo work, which hae 
von<l all iMieetlon oxireiwl a 
innueuoe both on the dovelojunent of 
psyohologv anil sociology u pure selonoeH 
and on Bie general attitude of Western 
Culture as a whole towenU all queetlons 
oonneo tod will) sex.' J. C. F. 


OzeoboeloTakla: Arohieology. SobraDil. 

Die VorgetchieMs Bckrmm und Jj 
AfOArene, von J. 8chf4nil. Berlin : 

Walter de (Jruyter. ltlS8. Pp. 323. 
Price 34 M. (bound). 

At last ths results of Czech arehreologiste' 
fruitful reeearchee into the prehistory of 
tlie lends now comprised witliin the new 
Repubiio ere made available to all oducate<i 
Htudente in a book written by a Czech 
in the language spoken by neariy a third 
of his compatriots. Fro!. Obermaier. in 
an introductory chapter, discusses the old 
Stone Age, giving the fullest account of 
Pfedmost yet available Schrdnil, already 
known in England for his useful study of 
the Aunjotite culture, takes up the tale with 
ths Neolithic epoch. In his account he 
wisely follows in the main the divisions and 
olas^Acations eatabllshod by Stocl^ in bis 
grsat Czech work, but extends his survey 
to Moravia and adds iUustrations of many 
unpublished objeote, all highly ejgnificani, 
from the Brno Museum. The Bronze and 
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Ii'Oii Agefl tre*t«d vith no Ueo oom- 
potonoo. Xho bonk, wlxui comploted, wUl 
give e brUJtanUy lucid aucl coniprdiensiva 
Aummery of the romeins iq one of tlie 
liohcet end best explored erees of Europo. 
The reeiiU » elroetiy e gi^phte picfcuie 
oommeiulebly objective aod iioclouded by 
epeeulwive oompeiison. The ebundant 
illustratiODe are veil choeoa and succees* 
fxiJIy reproduced, thou gh e groat mistake 
haa been loado in not iniUcatiog the scale 
of each object on tbe actual plate. This 
must be rectified by the insertion of full 
details in the liat of illusCratiocs. uot yet 
imblialied. V. Q. 0. 

Psyobolofy. Rlckmsn. 

Jniiee P«t/choi77ialifiicM, 1923- 
1920. By John Bjckman, M.A., ^9 

H.D. London; The Hogarth PrMS and 
tbe Institute of Psycho^analyais, 1923. 
Pp, 270. Price 18e. 

This volume, vbich constitutee No. 14 
of tbe important eerjee constituting the 


[Uarch, 1929. 

‘‘ International Payoho anaJytical Libraiy," 
is a remarkable bibliography of works on. 
or referhog to, p^obo.aneJyais in all its 
many aepeote aa pure or applied science. 
It ooQtaiDs about ID.OOO references to 
books, ardclee and reviews, maiuly in 
English and German (which aie the 
languages in which looet psyGbo*analytical 
woile 1 ^ been wntten), but incliidij^ a 
Tumohly written in some nine othei' 
languagSB. A striking feature is the 
systematic indication of whore traDslatioiis 
and abstreeta of any given woik are to be 
found. 8o far aa tho present levlower has 
been able to Met it, be haa found tbe Index 
both full and accurate. Its compilation 
must have involved immense labour, eaia 
and paiienoo; for which studoiite in mairy 
fields will have occasion to be grateful 
to the author. It is uncjueetionably a 
work which should find a place in eveiy 
peyohological libraiy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Africa; East. Philippa 

Banya Auanda** aq 

To lAe /fUiior of 9£ak. 40 

SiR,~l. My fnend F%re Schumacher, rhar^ 
t/e m'aiuon Fihnoijrupfii'pte by tbe Vatioan, is. 
aod has for some twelve years been, in the 
extreme Korth*Weetem cemee of ex>German 
Itaat Africa. 

]u this area, under the generic appeHatjon 
of bapyafUianda, there e:^ three ^udsions 
of the liunwta race:— 

THiUi, semi-Hamitic pastorals of tlw ruling 
<'aste; 

negroid agricultunatai sod 

2 'VC. pygmies, blood mixed by ntarriegc* 
by.captnre, and privileged satellites cf tlie 
Tutsi. 

S. The researches of my learned friend 
liave, I gather, led him to coQclusioos which. 

oMe. tend to discredit tlie view that the 
pygimea were autochthoncis. But mthertbat 
came in with the Tutst, by the upper 
waters of the i^ile. some 400 years ago. 

3. When living in the Jembwa (2ande) 
country in 1920, I recorded & vocabulary of 


the Hima. of Baotu speech, who lie towanl^ 
the French frontier between Temhura and 
Wau. Their language, fast dieappearing under 
^eode dommajice, is closely alum to that of 
tlie tUma of the Congo (Iturij, tlirough whoso 
country 1 have recently passed, and who con¬ 
stitute another tinif in tbe Honiitio*anci.pyginy 
chain towards Baanda^and jiorhaps away 
from Speke's Abyssinian (Gella] theory. 

4. 1 note with satisfaction that Ti'ro 
Seliumschsr. while confirming the uolvenval* 
monotheiam. supporte the view that tlir 
apothcoaieedf hero *01111 waa introdiicerl b}* tlu; 
Uaautic coloaisers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

TRACY PHILIPPS. 

Kabale (K.W. Ruanda). 

Kigesu district, 

let Howmber. 1023. 


* .<ce (Jtofff^hieal Joumol for April. 1923, 
p. 249. 

t ruoy^uanda verb knliaftdu’A, luGanda 
fnon identical etjuivslentl 


CORRECnCK. 


Attention bee been called to a mis-speOing of tbe name of I'rof. Ardiur Thomson 
of Oxford in 1929, 1 For TAompeoa read Thomson throughout. 



Evu ar^n S»pvviswo03>b, Ltz>., His U^esty's Fmteie, Esat Harding Street. Loudon, E.C. 4. 
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With Plate D. 

Obituary. Balfour. 

Sir Oharlet Hercule* Read, July S, 1857—February 11^ Idas. Bv JO 

/f. Ba^fow, M.A., F.Ji.S. 4q 

The news of the death of Sir Charles Kerculee lieod on the llth February at 
Rapallo WM, perhaps, not entirely unexpected by those who realised how hU h^th 
hail been steadily deteriorating ever since his retirement from active service. 
But the end came rather suddenly, and the shock eonveyed by this newN must 
have been very widely felt, not only by hie many persona! friends, but also among 
the even wider ranks of his admirere, who could not but roaJise that the stndv of 
the past had reoeived a severe blow by the removal of one of its must brilliant 
followers. Read was in many ways fortunate. Not only was he a luan of handsome 
and even striking appearance and highly gifted intellectually, but fate ordained 
that he should be able to pursue a oareer for which lie was singularly adapted, aod 
which gave full scope for the exerciw of his special ablUticM, His intereet^i and 
tastes covered a very wide field, and within his sphere of activity ho was recognised 
as a high authority, and as one whoso opinion was bound to carry w*eighr. Ho 
was born on 6th July, 1857. Apparently he did not follow the usnal educatbnal 
course at a public sohool and one of the Universities, but reooivcrl a private 
education which must have been a very sound one. The year IHM) was one of 
the chief date*niarke in his life, since in that year not only was he marriMl to a 
daughter of Mr. 1*'. G. Smith of Gloucester, but ho also became a member of the staff 
of tlie British Mnsoum on his appointment as one of the Assistants in the Department 
of Antiquities. Here he worked under the direction and inhuenco of Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks, whoso stimulating example, onthusiasm and wide knowledge 
ware powerful factors in developing the potentialities and in shaping the destiny 
of his very capable young assistant, Read’s active and receptive mind readi^ 
res|>ondod to this inhiienoe, and the knowledge which he acquired was of the w’itlest. 
He rapidly developed into an expert in many branche», and soon became a 
recognised authority as an archisologist, antiquary, oriuntalist, and ethnologist. 
His chief Interests were centred upon the artistic achievements of the various 
cultures which he studied, and in matters of Art ho was a true eoniiobweur. His 
position at the British Museum called for a wide range of knowle<lgo and tende<l to 
develop catlioJlc tastes. In IKOC Res<l succee<led his sponsor, Kir Wollaston Fmuks, 
as Keeper of the 2>epartment of British and Medlicval AntIquiticR and Ethnography, 
a })osition wliich he held (though tho name of the Department was altered) until 
1921, when he I’stlred from the poet which he had occupied so suceossfully. In 
1912 his services were rewarded with a Knighthood. His abilities recelv^ed wide 
recognition an<l he was elected President of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1899 and again in 1917. Ho was President of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London from lOUK-1014 and 1919-24, and he presided over the 
anthropological section of the British Association in 1809, lu 1915 he was elected 
Fellow of ^e British Academy, an<l during his career was variously honoured by 
many societies both at home and abroa<l. His advice was constantly sought by 
coUectora of the highest rank, such as the Rosenheims, E^erpoint Morgan and 
others, whose appreciation of the help w’hich he gave to them was frequently 
expressed in tangible form, to the great benefit of the British Museum Collections. 

Like muuy others w’ho are engaged in the exacting administrative work in 
important Muiwuims, Read’s output of published works was uofortunately small, 
and in no w-ay repreeonlativa of his extensive knowledge. An etbiolt^ioa! paper 
“ On the Origin and Sacred Character of certain Ornaments of the Soutb>east 
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Padllc/' published in the JournaJ of the Anthropological Institute in 1891, is of 
interest not onij intrijieics .117 but also because the results arriTsd at corresponded 
very cloaely vitb those reached quite independently by Dr, Hjabnar Stolpe, a 
liwedish ethnologist (whose important papers have 1 ‘ecently been republiabed in 
fhigliah). In conjunction with 0. M. Dalton, Read published an important volume 
)ipon t);e uitiquities of Benin in 1301>. He contributed papers to Archteoiegia 
and other sdontific journals, and every one w’Ul r^p^et that he was prevented frozn 
enriching the literatiue atill further, and that so much of the knowledge which be 
bad acquired will remain unrecorded. The effect of his influence at the British 
Museum will persist however. The complmientary volume which was presented 
to him at a special dinner given in his honour after he retired in 1921, is symbolic 
testimony to bis successfid administration and versatility, since it took the form 
of a record of some of the principal accesaions to his department during his tenure 
of the Kceporabip. The very vaiied nature of these accessions bears witness to 
the range and elasticity of bis intereatt, while their quality testifies to the ability 
and discernment which he displayed in attracting to the Museum objects both of 
beauty and of high scientific importance. In these days of increasing tendency 
to speciaUse in science, the men whose interests are widc*ranging and whose eSectlve 
graap covers a plurality of subjects are becoming steadily scarcer. The oonspicuouB 
gap in the ranks of these created by the death of Hercules Bead, will keep ua reminded 
of the place which he so ably filled. HENBY BALli^UB 


Britain; Arcbseology. Moir. 

A Re mark Able Object from Beneath the Red Crag. By J. JReid gfl 

M^r. 49 

During the year 19261 conducted excavations In the detritoS'bed beneath 
tiu Bed at a pit on the north banlc of the Bivor Gipping at Bramford, near 
Ijjswich. The quarry, which is exploited by Messrs. A. Coe &, Co,, Ltd,, is the most 
easterly of two pits in the occupation of tluB firm, and has been designated by me 
Pit No. 2, Bramford. It is well know's to many archeologists and geologists, 
and from it 1 have recovered a number of examples of bumanly*ilaked fiinte.* The 
beds above the London Clay (which is excavated for brick*maklng) are in ascending 
order 

(a) Detritus Bed to 1 ft. 6 in. 

(t) Loamy sand, with horizontal stratificaUoa (Bed Crag) to 4 ft. 

(c) Olaoi^ Gravel, with oblique stratification, and containing, in places, many 
flints and other stones, to 4 B/, 10 in. 

(d) Upper Chalky Boulder Clay, in part decalcified to a reddish loamy sand, 
to 3 ft, 

(e) Surface soil to 9 in. 

The sectkvi at the pit under description is illuatiated diagrammaticaUy in 
Pig, 1, 

In their work at this quarry, Meesrs, Coe remove and dump the surface soil, 
the boulder c)(^, and the glacial gravel, while the loamy sand, representing the 
Bed Crag, is urilised in the making of bricks. When we started excavatug in 1926 
we found an area cd considerable extent of this loamy sand left tn npon the 
imderjying detritiis*bed, and, before beginning to search for any speciiaens in this 
latter deposit, the loamy saod was harrowed away and placed in a convenient heap 
for the workmen. Thus, it becomes clear that any object found in the compact 
detritus bed must be referred to that deposit, and could not have been derived from 
Any higher and later accnmulation. The detritua> bed, at 'Pit No. 2, Bramford, rests at 
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«.bout 100 O.D,, ftnd occcpiee its Dormal position, in the area under discussion, upon 
the surface of the London Clay. Further, its contents, as examined by zpo. accords 
with that of the other exposures of the same deposit in various }Mirts of Suffolk, 
and is mode up of typical aub-Cnig detrital matenal. Moreover, the beds vumjounting 
the loamy sand at I^t No. 2, Bramford, do not exhibit sigrts of gUuual disturbanoc 
such as might liave ploughed into tho detritus-bed. and rearranged it \vith later 
material. The conoliuion, thorefore, must be that tbo object now to be dosoribed, 
which was removed from the dutritus.bed by my trained cxeavatcr. dohn Baxter, 
formed an integral part of that deposit. Tho loamy sand above the* detritus.bed does 
not oontsin any sheils, nor any casta of mollusoa, and 2 am of opinion that, in common 
with several similar deposits laid down by the Crag sea. it was never fosKiilferous. 

When the diggings carried out In 102d u’oro in progress, tho various specimens 
deemed worthy of preservation were brouglit to rey house, lalx^Uvrl, and put away ii\ 

drawers, Among thMc items was on rgg.shapc<l object 
(Elg. 2) which roy excavator brought home bcoausc of 
its somewhat unusual form. Tlih sjiocimvn, I regret 
to Bay. I did not submit to any close examimtion, and 
ita real and remarkable nature remained unrecognised 
until the ccoasion of a visit to my house of M. TAbb^ 
BrcuU. M. ;Brouihwaa greatly iinpresHcd with the 
object, and, at my^requost, wrote an ocoount of it. Tills 
account, which has been translated by Miss Uorotliy 
OaiTod, is as follows 

“ While I was staying in Ipswich with my friend, 
“ J. Beld Moir. wc iwrc examining together a drau’cr of 
“ objects from tho of the Kcd Cmgat Bnniford. 
" when J. Beid Moir showed me a singular egg-shaped 
“ object, which Itad been picked up on acoountof Its 
*' unusual shape. Bven at Unit sight It appeared to me to 
** present artidoial striations and faecU. and I tliorefore 
" examined it more closely with a mineralogist*i lens. 
This oxaraination showed me that my first iroprceslon 
was fully justidod, and that tho object had been 
" shaped by tho hand of man. 

** In Bbapo it IS like a rather elongated egg, with 
one end slightly blunter than tlir otlicr. At oacii 
“ end there is a small <Ivprt'SHion, or 2 >unotuatioQ. and 
** other punctuations are visible on the body of tho 
*' object—four or Hva being grouped together in placra into a rhomboid, 
' or a straight line. It is possible that thsHo are merely due to tho decom* 
' ix)siUon of ciystallinc grains included In the general mass (w'hlch appears 
"to mo to resemble steatite). Tlieeo tiny depressions are still hUcd with 
" grains of eand cemented with ochreous and manganese material, spots of 
" which have stained the object at x'arious points. The whole surface of the ' egg ’ 
" hoe been soraped witli a dint, In such a 'way that it is covered with a serica of facets 
" running fairly regularly from end to end. Bach one of these faceU is made up of 
" a number of longitudinal striations, the fine parallel lines being of unequal depth, 
“ as though they had been made by a slightly broken edge of flint. A number of 
** fine concentric incisions are 'visible at one of the poles, and others more or less 
*’ oblique, one of the latter being fairly deep. The scraping described above covers 
*' the whole surface of the object, and penetrates into Its irregularitiss. As it stands. 

the object is entirely artificial, and, although somew'bat smaller, it leoalls the 
“ steatite sling-stones of New Caledonia.*’ 
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In view of thia excelleot report, with which I am in a^reecoent, it is xinnaceas&iy 
for me fnrtber to describe the epedmen. 1 maj say that it has been submitted 
to rarioua weIl>known arohsologisU who, h&ve, wit^ut e^eption, agreed that it 
it arUficially shaped, and confonus in its general appearance with the aling.stones 
mentioned by M. BreuiJ. The speciincn, which it of a greyieh-brown colonr, 'weighs, 
approximately, ^ ounce; measures, in greatest length, in. and in greatest 
width ft in. The material of which it is composed seems now very hard, and its 
exact nature, at present, remains in doubt. I imagine that, at one time, the spedmen 
most have been in a softer condition, to allow of the shaping being carried out, 
and, in its present state, such sba-ping would, I believe, be impossible. In experi- 



Pro. 2 .—Xw^TSaAt vtsw or ^'auKo.sroKs’* pomm 19 tbs sos.case txentrrTTS-SBO 
AT BBAicroBn, MBAa irewioB. sobs or vn hakks op sEinKO aas clsaait 
ntSOBB^rfiZiB rp tbs PHCTOOSAPB, TBTS ZUTTSTRATrOB 8B0VU> SB COtfPAPBO WITS 
$30. Sa. WBICB IS A OBAWmO OP TBB SAKS SVUACB OP TBB OBJSCX (UACBmXO 
ABorr H oUMSmas). 

ments 1 conducted in shaping clay with a piece of sharp fUnt I found that I produced 
maridngs in every way comparable with those observable upon the “ aling-stone.” 

The illustrations oi the specimen have been prepared at the British Museum 
(Bloomsbury), and in the photograph (Fig 2) arc magnified about 2i diameters. 
This magnification is neceeeary in order to make plain the marks of shaping, 
and the object should itself be examined with a fairly strong lens in order to 
appreciate it fully. The adequate illustratiou of such a specicnen ie a matter 
of considerable difivcolty, and 1 'would advise those interested in the matter to 
visit the Ipswich Mnseom, where the “ sling.stons" is, by kind permiaion, 
to be deposited, and to examine it for themselves. In addition to the illustrations 
of the “ filing.stone,” 1 figure (Fig. 4) one of the fiint implements found 
in the I92fi diggings at Bramiord. It is a very weil>made scraper, which exhil^ts 
the well'known dark mahogany coloration and other characteristics of the sub- 
Bed Crag artifacts. During the excavations several fragments of deers’ antlers 
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w«r© found. Theso were submitted to Miss Dorotlioe Bate, who has kindly examiaod 
them, but informs me the material is so fragmentary that it is not poeeibla to say 
much about it. A sample of the loamy sand above the detrltufl*bed was sent to my 
friend Prol. P. G. H. Boswoll, who states that “I fear 1 cannot bo vory definite 
about it. I should like to see the deposit in the field. In hand si)ecjmen it looks 


Pus. Sa, 8a, 3o AMO 3o.—ueAWivoM or vasious ASPaore or ** HUKC'STOxa rouNO of raa 
pfenmus'SBD ssKaATH aso coaq at niiAUPoao, hkak rpswiou. 
TKs Moar lAStLv aaooaaiHBP waaks or bmapimo only Aaa 
roRTSAYao, {or tub katoaal h»b}. 

more like Crag than glaeial sand, but it may, of oouno, bu Crsig material ro*arn.ngod 
“ by glaeial ao^on. PVom its mineral constitution it might belong to cither depceit. 
“ for it can be matched with samples of oithcr age." 

It is very often impossible by an oxaroination of the material itself to distinguish 
between Crag sand and glacial sand, but the position ocoupiod by the bod at Bramford 
leaves no doubt in my mind that it represents the former deposit. Further, the 

colour and condition of the 
sling'stono itself epesk elo* 
^uontly of its 8ub*Crag ago, 
and, apart from any otlier 
evidence, would compel me 
to assign it to that epoch. 
If in this 1 am right, then 
it bocomos clear that the 
presence of this object at 
such an horizon, as a study of 
the excellence of much of the 
flaking on the sub Orsg hint 
implements had led me to 
believe, points to the fact 
that man of the Pliocene 
period had already prO' 
greased some distance upon 
the evolutionary path, as it 
seems impossible to imapne any ape*liko creature producing artifacts such as have 
DOW been found in the detritus-bed The diecovsry of this " eling-stons ” U yet one 
more reminder that, to judge of the advsnoement of any prchlstorjo people merely 
by the atone implements they made, may be a risky and unsatisfactory procedure. 

_ J. REtD MOIB. 

E^ypt: Aroli©olo?y. Sandford and Arkell 

On th« Rolaifon of PalsaoMthle Mitn to the History end Geolosy Pn 
of tho Nile Valley In By K. Sandjordand W. J. ArkeB. gU 

During the poat two seasons, lD2d-27 sjid 1&27-28, we hsve been engaged 
upon a survey of the Nile Valley in I^ypfc, our objects being to trace the sequence 
and distribution of the human industries and their relation to the stages in the 
development of the river system. 
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Tho vork beij 2 g cairied out as p&it of thd programmo of tba Orieotal Institute 
of the UniTetsity of Chicago, at the iastiga^aou of iu Director, Profcasor James 
E, Breasted. The sun'ey is still in progress, and any full treatment of the results 
most inevitably await its completion. In the meantime, however, we think it 
worth while to publish a brief summary of oiti results, in so far as they thron* 14 ^t 
on important or controvoraiai problems. The groundwork was laid in an earlier 
season's exploration (1925-26) undortaken by one of us (K. S. 5.) for the British 
School of Aitlueology in Egypt. The full results of thia axe now in process of 
publication. 

In this Tigumi the observations of the three seasons are combined. The area 
already covered is as follows:—(1) Both sides of the Nile Valley from the First 
Cataract (Assuan) to Assiut; (2) Wadi Qona and the Ma’aza Plateau district; 

(3) The Red Sea littoral near Qosseir; 

(4) The eastern part of the Paiyum and 
the neighbouring west bank of the Nile. 

1. OUCOdUTB A)«I> Mioostrs. 
Within the above regions the Nile 
and its tributaries show distinct tracee 
of two cycles of cutting down. First 
in Miocene (and perhaps in OUgocenc) 
times the tableland of Elocene sedbneuta 
was raised remarkable nniiormity 
to an unknown height, with the result 
that the Oligocene river (or “Umil”) 
which joined the sea about the latitude 
of the Faiyum, carved a great gorge, 
through which the Nile still flows. 
South of Cairo there seem to bo no 
deposits dating from the time of this 
first excavation of the valley, and the 
history of the period is written only in 
terms of erosion and earth sculpture. 
Huge landaUps along the aides of tho 
valley remain to show how the valley 
was widened, and these have been crroneoi^y held by some to be evidence 
of a rift origin. 

2, PuocEjra. 

In Pliocene times the land sank ox the sea roee, so that the valley became a 
long gulf, filled by an arm of the Mediterranean. In Lower Egypt we have fonud 
highly fosailiferoiis Middle Pliocene marine sediments np to a height of 100 metxee 
above sea level, and have traced them upwards into estuarine and fluvial gravels 
to a height of 201 metres. 

In Upper Egypt no marine fossila have been found between i^uan and Asaint, 
the presumption being that in the upper reaches of the gulf the water was fresh. 
Here great thickneesee of coarse coi^lomerates, gradii^ into limeetonee and clays 
towards the centre, flank the adee of the Miocene valley up to a height of about 
176 metiea above sea level, where they terminate in a plateau. The head of the 
Pliocene gulf was found near Esna, 

In Upper Egypt, where the valley is cut In hard limeetooes, the Pleistocene 
drainage followed the old lines, cutting down anew through the Pliocene filling. 

In Lower Egypt the gravel and conglomerates choking the Pliocene tributaries 
proved harder than the surrounding igrrain of soft Eocene marls and clays, so that 
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tbsy now st^nd out u b%h ridges. Wo hcLvo mftppocl and studied a num1>or of tltoso 
ic the neighbourhood of the Faiyum, and so have boon enablc<i to reconstruct tho 
natural drainage system of Fliooene times. This has shown us that the Faiyum 
depresaion, as such, was not then in exUtonce, but that the region formed ;>art of 
tho Libyan plateau and drained normally into tho Nile. Only a small bay occupieil 
the southern and, ovor the present Gbaroq Basin. No ovideneo of any Idncl haa 
been obtained favourable to the idea of tho oxistenoe of Pliocene man in Csypt. 

3. Puo*Pt.EisTOcayR. 

The fall of the sea from its Pliocene level (170-175 metrea) wan aceonipanuHl 
by the re.excavation of tho Nile river system, in tho couna of which wore cut a 
series of terraces bearing alien gravel brought down from tho Rod 8ea Hills. 
In the Faiyum and Ssqqanv region wo have mappo^l U^rraccH at tho follow btg 
heights e:bov» Kilo level 

440-470 ft. •« 132-141 metres ahovo Kili\ 

(T300)-S00„ -(n08)-U7 „ 

2«V-820 „ - 75- i)0 

lfiO-200 „ « 45- 00 . 

Tho height of tlicse terraces show a general eorrcHjir>n<h*nco wKh thotu' 
established by Lamothe ia Algeria. Although searched diligently, they havcyli Ulud 
no implements and, except the lowest, no fauna. (Icrtainly t^c ean eliininato 
Egypt from tho everdengthening list of supposed " eradlcH ^ tho humait raeo." 
On indisputable local evidence wo attribute to those torracos a Plio*P]hu<toMMicv 
age, and from Dep<h^’8 work it wouhl sooin that they oover tho Sicilian and Milatzian 
poriods of tlie Mediterranean (f.s., pc«t*Upprr Pliocene). Only the loavst haa lieon 
recognised In Upper Egypt, where it is barren of iinplemenbi and fauna. 

4. Plustockkc. 

(a) Lowr and Middh PalosoUthic implements have been found ia $itu In Upper 
Egypt in a series of lour river torraee*gravoU, m follows 
100 ft. « 30 motrcH above Nile, Chellean. 

50 „ 15 „ ,, Aeheulcan and MIcoque, 

30 « 0 „ M Karly Mouatcrlan. 

20 „ B 3 „ „ MuUtttvrian. 

These terraces have licon followed and atudiud over some liundrc<U of ml lea 
on both sides of the Kilo and tl)c adjoining desert wudlca botwooii Assuan and 
Asriut. 

^foustcrian implcmonta have also been found m eiVtf In a gravel terrace in a 
wadi near, anil draining Into, the Re<i 8ea near Qosaoir. Here u'adi'gravcK j)a>w 
into raised beaohes and raised coral reefs. 

In Lower Kgj*pt, b«woon tho Faiyum and Cairo, the aeries w lew complete. 
So far a representative of the llK) ft. termco has not been discovered, and we found 
Chellean (usually rolled) and Aeheulcan (unrolled) imj)lement8 In an old Nile charukcl 
at about 70 ft. wliicli liai its margin at about dO ft. above Nile. 

The Mousterian terrace, abounding ii\ Implementa. stands at about 25 ft., 
and we liave for tho Krst time traced it through tho Ha vara Channel Into the 
Faiyum. We have found that it foils some 5 ft. through the Channel towertls tho 
Faiyum, bringing Nile gravel with it, an<l {lassos on the inside into a well marked 
beach. It is thus shown that the Faiyum depression w9m by Moustcrian times 
occupied by a vast lake, the eonncction of which with tho Nile is now no longer 
a matter of conjecture or assumption. Numerous accurate determinations by 
Dumpy level have placed the water level of this lako at about 112 ft. above sea 
level. Along its east side, an immenbo storm beach of shingle and rolled CoH^icida 
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ahells was piled up to a maximum height of 131 ft. abowing the direction 
and feroe of the preraJeut stonn winds. We have found an ahundance of fresh 
and unrolled Housterian implements in st^u in this beach at severe sites, and have 
mapped It accurately over a distance of more than 60 milw. 

(f») I^aitr PalcsoUthic {j>o^-Mousierian) history In Egypt is more involved. 
M. Vignard has shown that in the Kom Ombo plain ^e Mousterian industry 
developed locally on its own lines, the final product being comparable botii in ^e 
and technique witik the Tardenoisian. The whole of tW Kom Ombo industry 
be termed the Sebiliao (from the village of Sebil, near Kom Ombo). In the course 
of car survey we have had the good fortune to visit some of M. Vignard's sites 
and to extend the known distribution of the implements and the silte containing 
them from Assuan in the sooth to the neighbourhood of Luxor in the north. By a 
series of measurements at intervals we have determined that the dark, micaceous 
Kile tilts containing the Sebilian implements associated with kitchen middens and 
numerous Corbietda and Unio Willeochi {BuUen-Newton}, are banked up and above 
the Moustsrian terrace to a height of 50 ft. above hTde. Thus it is apparent that 
the 2?ile aggraded Its bed up to the height d the Acheulean tetrace, and we have 
seen the tihs overlapping it. From Assuan to £diu and Esna this level remains 
constiuit, but between Esna and Luxot it falls, until by Qena it is almost coincident 
with modem alluvium. Korth of this only small, lowdying patches of silt have been 
found as far as Nag'Hamadl, beyond which it is overlapped by alluvium. All the 
evidence, is fact, shows that the river of Sobilian times degraded its bed in Middle 
and Lower I^ypt while it was aggrading it between the First Cataract and Esna. 

Opposite the entrance to the Fuymn the preseut level of the Nils alluvium 
stands at about 93 ft. O.D. On entering the Hawara Channel it falls rapidly towards 
tbe Faiynm, spreading out in a sloping fan within the entrance, Aloi^ each side 
of the CSionnel we have detected another terrace of Nile gravel, which merges into 
a second system of beaches and storm beaches sweeping round the eastern side 
of the fbJyum, parallel to and below the Mousterian system. Mapping and levelling 
of this second beach showed that the water level stood at about 92 ft. above sea 
level, and the shingle bank is piled np to a height of about 10 ft. above it. In the 
Hawara Channel the rate of fall was greater than in Mousterian times. 

Throughout this second system of beaches and terraces we found X^te 
Falsolithic iUnt implements [t.e,, poet-Mousterian and of older Sebilian aspect) 
in siiu in the gravel withis the Faiyum and on both sides of the ChauneL Near 
tbe GriecO'Roman ruins of Philadelphia* alone we obtained in two visits more than 
SO specimens actually imbedded in the beach shingle, and these, with others found 
elsewhere, serve to associate depoaite and implements with Sebilian times in Upper 
Egypt. 

After a long pause, during which this implementiferous beach was thrown up 
round the lake, the water level fell a further 18 ft. and formed another beach at 
74 ft., with a shingle beach rising to 85 ft. This is the Pleistocene or 222 ft, A.L. 

74 ft. O.D.) lake of Miss Gardner. The finest development of its storm beach 
occurs to the north of the ruins of Philadelphia, but it also continues far to the 
south<eaat, skirting the mouth of the Hawar Channel in the line of the Edwa Bank. 

We believe the 74 ft. lake to be of Late Paleolithic age, a conclusion which 
is strengthened by a remarkable discovery in a secluded spot at the eoath*es£t 
comer of the Faiyum of no less thfl-n ten beaches in a descending series from the 
Mousterian level. 

(c) The Traraitim io NtoUlhic Ti/mee, so far as stratigraphical evidence is 
ooneemed, is hidden beneath the modem alluvium in the Nile Valley, the Hawara 
Channel and the eastern parts of the Faiyum, but is available for study in the 
western parts of that depression. Hero Miss Gardner has demonstrated a prolonged 
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period of eubaorid denudation bHwoon the 222 h.(«. 74 ft.) and a 206 It, (« 57 ft.) 
lake •which ia of Neolilhio age. 8he suggeeta that the Nile, degrading ita deep (now 
btuiod) channel, waa no longer in contact with the diminishing Faiyum lake; that 
the latter dried up, and that eroeion took place In a perioil of desiccation. We are 
of opinion, ho'^over, that the e^*idenco pointa to the Faiyum and Ndc remaining 
in contact, and to the lake draining itself into the Kilo, i.e.. tho rovereal of tho MiOtllc 
and Late PaJreolithio drainage. This ia a return to tho Bimpls Pliocene condition 
and wo look upon the deeper part* of tho Faiyum as the excavation of a normal 
tributary river valley draining by a deep Hawara Channel Into the Nile, at that time 
flowing far below the sea level of tho prceent day. Subacquontly aggradation of 
the Nile in Lower, Middle and Cpp^^ which is still in progrees, has placed 

the river again in a position to flood the Faiyum, of which advantage haM bc«n taken 
through a large part of Kgj'ptian hlatofi* for irrigation purpo*M. The sundving 
lake d the Faiyum, now saline and 14K ft. below eea level, is aocorclingly controlled 
and acta as a sump or evaporating basin for the drainage water of the Helds. 

In addition to tho induatrioe mentioned above, which an« now known and 
accounted for in goologically dated strata, there arc others which arc as yet known 
only upon the deeort* surface. Among thceo were certain intiilcnionta ^vhio]i we 
had already associated with the Asturian Industry of Spain. Laet wason. in a brief 
oo'operation with Mr. Ouy Brunton, wo found them in sHw in the <U«])ualts 
of a rook shelter with Early Kingdom pottery, crescentic grin<lrrH, horeni, atul other 
tools assooiaCod with an important gypsum industry. K. S. SANf>FOftU. 

\V. J. ARKELL. 


Brittany: Archeologry. Colluxa. 

Oarnac: * Note on Some Recent DieeoveHea. By V. C. C. CoUum> C4 

When I was working with M. Zaohario L« Rouaio of tho MlJn*Lo Bouato Vl 
Museum, Cornao, in 1926, he cntnistod to me tho tsak of collaborating with him in 
a publication In English of tho results of his 86 yoan of eaoavatlon. together with 
jdana, of editing and amplifying his unpublished inventory of some 900 mogalithic 
monuroeota and sitos in tho distriot, and of supplying Introductory and comparative 
matter. 8ome reosnt signlHoant discoveriee were to have been published for the 
Hrel time in Engluh in this book. Ofrounuttances, including tho sore trial of his own 
semi •invalidism (he was stricken down laat year), have delayed tho preparation 
of this work so much that I foci that a proiiminary note about some of the recent 
<liscoveries should appear here, as it may prove hcljiful to other studonta-—whioh 
Jim ever been the bingle aim of all Lc Routio's research. 

Beffm^nted i'aieaoc Aetuf.—During reparations to the scheduled dolmens of 
PaT0*er*GuroD ("Field of the Bera ’*} in tho summer of 1926, the earth from the 
rioore was car^ully sifted. That from No. 2 dolmen, a n^Ungular mogalitbio 
chamber with an entrance galler}* in tho remains of an elongated nound, and with 
a bsetyl in the gallery and a stone blook closing tlic chamber, yielded a unique find 
for FVooch megalitldo burial sites. This wu a grren*bjue faience bead divided 
into five rounded segments, precisely similar to those found at Tan>HiU, Wiltshire, 
and at Fuentc, Alamo, in Spain. The floor of this dolmen also yielded six Hint 
Hakes and a small retouched blade, some minute fragments of dolmenio pottery, 
sherds from an ornamented caliciform beaker, and a piece of copper which Le Routic 
])4S since satisfied himself is a portion of a triangular dagger of the rivetted type, 
This discovery, as M. Le Eouric pointed out when he first eommuoioated it in Fracoo. 
is of very great importance and supports the position that ha hsa maint^ned for 


* Docart conditions we find to have begun in Kgypt in poet-MousUrian {Sa^liaa) tlxoM. 
appieciably soeiier in Upper thvi in Lower Ugypt. There is ao aten that they existed in tny 
previous episode of Tertiary or Quaternary age. 
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a quarter o£ A century that tiu> oviclcncc of the burial aitee proves that tlie dolmens 
of the Morbilian were erected at a time when considerable elements of the local 
popnJation hod a knowledge of metal, though metals other than gold were very 
scarce. 

Ohloromdanitc Axt-hiad copki front a Meiai ImpUnwxi.-^'Ihe acquisition, a 
few years ago. of a remarkably fine big ehloroinelanite axe-head by the Caraao 
Museum establislied once for alt what X>e Bouaic baa Jong pointed out. that many 
of the unosed votive polished axes found in the tombs or set up in the earth in the 
iicids are copies in precious hard rocks of metal models, for this example bea>rs 
unmistakeabJe evidence in its details of form that it w&a so copied. (I^. Kenji 
Takahaahi, Chief of the Historioal Department of the Imperial Household Museum, 
Tokyo, recently published a beautifully Illustrated monograph dealing with the 
analogous Japanese prehistoric practice of copying metal tools in soft stone and 
using them for some votive purpose—os indicated by the boles for suspension and 
the fact that isolated examples have often been turned up by tiie plough. His 
most illuniinating example represents a ahort<8word, sheathed, in which s^voId and 
scabbard arc fashioned from aaingle blook of stone. (ImpUmenfs Copkd i» Slone 
from Aitcieni £vrial Silet. By Professor Kenji Takahashi (in Japanese).) 

2<fffuj Capelone with Sign at he Longue.-^'Dariag the visit of a party from Leplay 
House at Easter. to lie Longue conducted by M. Le Rouaic (whom I accom¬ 
panied). I unintentionally misdirected Miaa Thomai*, joint leader of the party, to 
the wrong capstone (the seoond) when meaning to indicate to her the well-known 
fifth capstone of the gallery with its triangular. plume*like dovioe (Plate 6L and Stone ’2 
of the Plan in Corpus des Signes gravis dee Monvmsnls migaiUhigvts du Morhihan). 
By the light of her condlo Miss Thomas did make out, at the right-hand extremity, 
some markings, aaul said so to me when I told her she was loolring at the wrong stone. 
Having an electric torch with me I was able to thrust it for into the cavity in the 
wall betu’oen the supports and found that the under surface of the atone at its right- 
hand extremity bore plume-Hke markiogs reeembliDg those on Ko. 5, and on the 
seoond support on the left from the gallery entrance. In May, M. Le Rouelo and 
I returned to tlie island with two boatmen, and a mason's capable of lifting 
several tons. He hod the superincumbent stones of the cairn removed from this 
portion of the gallery and the capstone in question jaclced up and slightly revolved 
on its own axis, to enable us to photograph it from the cairn above and to enable 
him to make a plaster oast from below. The accompanying photograph (Fig. 1), which 
I took on that occasion, show's that this curious plume-like—cr perhaps one should 
say palm-loaf fan-lihe—device, already twice carved on stones in full view in the 
galleiy. was here carved at the head of a pillar used as a cap-stone and incorporated 
in such a way in the gallery roof that the carving was practically invisible. (Owii^ 
to the fact that the corbelled chamber of lie Longue remained so long with its 
missing summit-stone uoreplaced, there has been no need to use arti&iti light 
in this monument for many years, and, without the strong shadows cast by an 
artificial light held close to it. the markings would be imposible to detect, although 
they were suspected by Le Eouzic when he aasisted d'AuJt du M^n»l to restore 
the chamber and g^cry in 1907, when their existence was denied by M. d'Ault. 
It is only within the last few years that a new stone was placed over the opening 
by M. Le Roxisic, to protect the interior of the ohember from weathering caused by 
heavy rain. The inscribed stcoe has been left sUghtiy turned over so that the device 
may now bo seen.) This discovery thxis underlines the observation that many of 
the chambers u’ith sigos carved on their stones have particular motifs (Lee Pierres 
Plates, e.g.), almost as though they were emblems connected with a particular 
monument. The sculpture on one of the paving stones lying athwajt the gallery. 
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in such fa^lnon that it mqst be slopped cn'er to enter tho chamber (dbcoverod lK*)u'afIi 
sjlted deposit on tlie floor inlOO? by Lo Rouzic), and in M-hicJi M. U Ronzio 
18 indii^ to see a conger-eel, might sJao rqjreaent c•lth^^ a Jong swnrtl, or n Jong, 
boat with upturned prow. I was unsncccwful in obtaining a jJjotoampli. but 
It is illustrated In Plates 0^4 of tho Corptu ala*acly cited. 

5ttn*en A'ijf in Megalilhic C'hfjmbcr at 6Vrjnoi». JCnitvfu ,—Having mmc«H'U<sl 
in getting this monumebt 8chedule<l for preservation, il. Rouric undertook its 
excavation and rei)ajat4on in A])rjl, 1020. Tiio cJmmbor. itfirtly inegalitliio anil 
partly consteuctod of dry masonry. w hich had oiico been corU*lletl and Kallrried, 
is onoloaed in an earthen mound which has been sJiorn by the })lou|slt to witJijn a 
few inches of the stonework, anti w as cxcavatwl (i.r., Iirokcn into through the roof!) 
in 1877 by Chaplain*Duparo, whn puhlinhed no n^yten. hut wlio is Haiti by («AiIlan!, 
in an Inventory pubJiuJioil many years ago, to hav«- iliMoxt'itti u:i ohject In ( O goM, 


Flu. 1—TUR XRW KC.Ul.rT\’KtfU f'AIVrOKK IN TWK OAIJ.KKV ur THR ('IIaUSKRRO MoCSU 

Ar ftlt l/jNftVK. 

subseijuentl}* actinirctl by the uium uiu at Ia* Mniis (w hich Ix' Roiizic Itas Ux*n unable 
to trace). In the floor of this irrc’gidarly.HiiAjK'd chamber, forming the foun<lat!oiiM 
of the wall at its wx*«tern jmrt, were tbrit* courses of iwer-sniling alnlis (one of wbieli 
was a j>riiniti\*e qiOTii) wiiich bad ls*e« n'tldeiied by Hit* awl wliich lay on a largi- 
slab co^’ered by silted earth. When this nlab \va»< lifted we found tliat it sirvcd 
as the lid of a sunken atone boN'kint formed of Hve nlalw. It ww ld*6 long. 
l*0o wide, and 80 cnis. dec*}), its long axis lying N.N’.W. awl S.S.K. Its floor was 
formed of the living rock. The kist mtis full of silted earth, t*enetratccl by deatl 
gorse roots which ha<l w orked their way in between the slabs, and the earth liad been 
disturbed by rodents. A layer of black earth, about 2U cms. deep, at the bottom, 
contained minute frr^tents of cJiarcoal and btuiied bones, sherds of ordinary 
dolmenic pottery and one bJack sherd, and a flint flake, A sniall piece of fasliioixsl 
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vfocd with ft iiole in it was found in tiie silud earth. In the earth thrown out from 
the floor of the chamber 1 found sherds of coaree dolmenic pottery, while the workmen 
unearned another quern, three milling stonee, a graoito burnisher, three quartz 
bammer.stoDee, and some characterless Aint flakes. I also found sherds of dolmenio 
pottery and minute ir^^nente of calcined human bonce, and bones of rodents, in 
the ploughed earth at the base of the diminished mound. A ouriout feature of 
this monument was a shaped ogival stone which formed the first support on tho 
south side, reminiscent, on a small scale, of ^e graven stone support at the head 
of the Table dcs Marohands. Near this dolmen there is a chapel dedicated to St. 
Germain which stands in the remains of a large cromlech, and another, ruined, dolmen 
incoiporated in a stone bank. 

iS’thdl, Narrow, Long-Read^ ilfeefiterransan from j^.To’h.—A human 
skail found during the excavation in 192S of the habitation site at Er Yo'h, havit^ 
fallen in a miniature landslide from the midden, and entrusted to me for examination 
under the guidance of the Cooservator at the museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
of England, was pronounced by Sir Arthur Keith (who has kindly written a chapter 
on it fcff inclusion in the bo^ now in preparation) to be of the dolichocephalic 
Mediterranean type, represented by tho pre-Dynastic Egyptians of the type described 
by Fouquet, by the Ur skulls, and by the ’Engliith Long.Barrow skulls, and remi¬ 
niscent in its physical characters of the Homruc-mort (Loz^) and Montouliers 
(H^ult) skulls. maximum length was 193 mm., and width 135 mm. It falls 
into hne with the long narrow skulls found in kist burials in the Garnac region 
(most of which appear to have been either destroyed or lost after they were sent to 
Paris in the early days of excavation), and suggests that at the ^me of the 
Megalithic monuments a part at least of the population enjoying somo of the benefits 
of the asodated culture, such as pottery, grain-growing, domestication of animals, 
etc., was of the indigenouB Oro<Mag&on breed which had lived for long by fishing 
and shell'fiBh gathering, on the coasts, and by hunting in tho more hilly regions 
of the interior as at Homme-mort and Mootouliors in the Loz^ and in H^rauit. 

Dw^ing 3U$ PoUery.—Another important discovery of recent years has been 
that the domestic pottery found in the midden at £c-Yo'h, in the hilI*top camp of 
Le Dzo, and in the facto^.site of Er^Lanic, is associated with dolmenic ” pottery, 
thereby linking ohroiiologi^y the rude stone hut foundations of Er*Yo'h, the fortified 
oamp of Xo Liso (in which is a dolmen which yielded caliciform beaker pottery and 
a graven stone), and the industrial activities carried on within the stone olrde at 
EisLanic. (Other cromlechs have been excavated and hutifoundations and hearths 
found.) The industry here was pre*eminent]y the manufacture of the omamentod 
oylindrical pedestal stands (once misleadingly known as “vases supports”), of 
which type some almost perfect specimens were discovered sn in the chambered 
mound of La Hoi^gue Bie, Jersey,, standu^ on the floor at the foot of megalithic 
supports at the corners of ilte striicture. Another industry appears to have been 
the fashioning of jadeite votive axes (*here are veins of this rock in the vicinity); 
evidence was also found of broken pendants with original cylindricaliy bored holes 
having bees re-perforated here with hour-glass perforations. The technique of the 
domestic pottery common to these three sites is what would be set down by most 
archaeologists, if found in this country, as Hallstadt. It is always associated with 
the rudeet of flint Implements at Garnac. V. C. C. COLLXJM. 


Anthropometry. Parsons. 

A Radial Oraniometer. By Professor F, 0, Paraom, FM.A, FA 

In reeponse to a number of requests from those interested in anthropo* Ufa 
metric measurement the radial craniometer, of whioh a drawing is given, has 
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been pleoed on the market, and may be obtained from the Boyal Anthropological 
Institute.* It la intended to record the whole profile of the liead and face. 

When the aro ia fitted by itw plugs into the eaTliolcs the cUstance of any and 
every point in the midJine, from the moatue. can be found quite rcadilv ; but this 
it not enough, beoauao, not only tlie distance but the direction 
of esoh point must be kno'n'n. and to fijid Chis the celliiloid 
protraotor is fitted on to tho bar which beam tho right ear 
plug, on the inner side of the metal arch which crowes tho head. 

This is easily done by unscrewing the bar. 

At 00“ on the protraotor aoalo a inotal bar {A} runs 
forwards, ths centre of which must be so diroctc<l tliat it 
corresponds with the infraorbital margin, a ]>oint quite caaily 
felt through the skin, which it Is convenient U> mark with a 
blue pencil. 

On tho bar (A) aimther bar (£) Hlidux at right angle*, and 
should be so adjusted tliat ita upper sharii edge passcM iiuriton* 
tally on a level with the blue mark. Nuw the zero of thu 
protractor scale points towards the top nf (he hca<i and is 
stationary, while ^e are and <listance Hcale (C) can lie ttw nng 
round from the ohbi to the occiput and the angle and diKtaiicr uf an many ]K>ints ns 
possible in the median contour noCe<i and rec<>r<J<‘<i. Koine uf tUo points. Much ok 
the chin, the mouth, the tip, bri<lge and root of tho noac. tho glabidia 0}, and 
the inion 0), aro Axed; but tJto \*aiilt of the head In btwt recorcktl by a Nerlcs of 
measurements 10^ or 20“ apart. Where tho angle of measuroment. os, for instance, 
at tho tip of the nose or at the chin, mskoa It Impussiblo tc road tlio scale dlxvotly. 
it can bo rcatl by means of a small mirror. 

la using the screw adjustment of tlie <ljstancu sealo (C) l>a careful that the rod 
(J^ is nut Mciewed down beyond a point at which it just tnuclics the skin. Of i^ourMcs 
the length and broa<H|j of tJm Jioad should be recorded v itli tbc callliM'i* in addition 
to these moosurcraenU. K. 11. I’AHKONS, 



Rhodesia; Religion. Shropshire. 

The ilanaiu of tho WABarwo. Bf/thi Bev. Fntfuir A irys Shrojuihirc. C.H, CQ 
A few months ago 1 apeiit several days amongat the WaBarwo tribe vU 
in tho iiorth'caHt of Southein Rhodesia and wam able to make maii>' notes concerning 
their beliefs, customs and manner nf life. Staying ^kb a Xgaiiga who was both 
a diviner and a doctec, one day I was talking to him of their cuKtoms concerning 
childbirth, and asked ^vhat was (heir belief and practice M-ith reganl to tho placenta, 
He at once became appn:hensi\*e and hesltate<l to answer. I then told him that 
I knew what a neigUWuring tribe, tiio WaManyikn, did in this regard, and this 
opened the door to tlie following Infurmaticm 

Among the WaBnrwc the placenta is not burled ok is the case with some 
Bantu tribes, but is carefully preserA wl. After a while, it is cut into piecw sonic 
of which are put into a sma U calabash. This col&bash. toget her v itli mIicUb. mediei nes, 
and strings containing parts of tbe umbilical cord, arc made up into a bundle 
which is called the Janffit. The bundle has a cord attached, by means of which, 
at the birth of her next child, the mother puts it round her forehead and over her 


* Tb» price oi tho cronjomeCer is ill C«. (td. 
breadth may aiec be obtaine<l, price 3i<. Od. 
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2 ?A.//om Biuhmen. the Kreeter p&rt of 
vdiich is substentl&llp reproduced )& hie 
ftriicle noted above; an interesting his* 
tohceJ sketch by I>r, C. Frey of Che famous 
Hottentot cbi^ Jcnker Afrikaner; an<l 
two rather speouUtive articles by Pr. 
Vedder on the racial history of the Bush* 
men and ^e Hottentota. We sh^ look 
forward wi^ escpeotetion to future publi- 
cMioris of the Society, of whose success 
tha quality of the present volume dtoulrl 
be a guMantea L S. 

Egypt: AjohfBOlogj. Hurry. 

IntkoUp. By J- B. Hurry, M.D. Cfi 
OxfordUniversityPreas. 19§8. 2nd 
^ftioo. 26 illivwations. “Bp. 211. 

It is a gratifying fact that a book like 
DF' Hurry's, which is tteentialJy for the 
gone^ reader, should reach a sseood 
edition in so short a time, for it shows that 
the Interest in Egyptology continues to 
increase. It is, of oouiee, written entirely 
from the doctor’s point of view, and will 
necessarily appeal to the medical confrsk 
temity and to that great mass of the 
gener^ public who are intereeCad in 
matters medical. Dr. Euny naturally 
magnihee the imi>ortance of the god of 
healing, and lays great stress on the anti¬ 
quity of the medic*] profassion. The 
new edition is not altogeChsr an improve¬ 
ment on the first, tbai^h it oontains 


another hundred psgss. Quantity is not 
always equivalent to quality, and the 
few facts which were omitted from the 
first edition might have been added in 
a very few paragn^hs. However, in spite 
of some detects, the book gives in an easy 
and readable form practi^ly all that is 
known of one of the minor gods of Anoiciit 
Egypt. M. A. MURRAY. 

Africa: Sociology. Bryk. 

^7iffer-Sre4 : eifinoIOffi4che Studies 
flbar doe .^qrwn. d / 

Von Felix Bryk. Berlin wid Koin: 
A. Marcoa und E. Weber's Vorlag, 1928. 
With 85 blocks in the text and ono plate. 

This little book is a welcome addition 
to the scanty literature on the sexual Ufo 
of die more primitive peoples. It deals 
with such tribes as the ^andi and tha 
BaOanda. and discusses shortly a niunber 
of the topics which are usually avoided iti 
the descriptions of anthropologists. Thus 
there are includwl brief notes on prostitu* 
ticn in the native villsgse: tha practice of 
pervemions, which the author found to bn 
much ramr than is commonly l>ellevAl: 
and the customs of the people relating to 
pregnancy and abortion, which will be 
iouncl of some interest to those who widi 
to compare the sexual life of the Africaiv 
communities with that of more civilised 
l>arts of ths world. £. J. OlKCWAlX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oreecs: Arobsology. Saycs. 

The Orig;)n of the Oreek ^aXxo;. 

To (he SdUor oj Man, r h 

8nt,^In Ills interesting communicetion 
On the Greek Mr. O. Davke suggests 

iliat the Greek v^Xroc was » borrovod 
word. In ono of the Cappadocian cuneiform 
tablets publialMd by Dr. Costenoau in 1920 
Klislkle is meotioQM as a plaxe from which 

S »r was bmugbt, and it is pcssihic that the 
name xas the origin of the Greek word. 
Khalkk su^ihed ''wheat ” In Hittite. so tiAt 
if the city were in Hittite territory the oama 
would have meant Com ’’(-lownj. 

A. H. Savos. 

Malta, 

6tl\ February. 1929. 


Prehistory: 

Sumer and Esypt. 

To ihc Bdilor 0^ &Ux. 
fira,— In Man, 1920, 18, I used the terni 
biMult.shaped brieke " to deecnbe the Hat 
brluks of the earliest cemetery at Ur and those 
of Egypt. 1 find, on re-reading the report 
of the Fitid Museum Oxford 'University Joint 
Expedition to KUb, iniblished in 1020 . tliat 
Kr. Mackay uses this term to decota a hat 
type of pl^o-convex brkk. My use of tiw 
te^ is, therofore, invalid. In my article 
1 intended to say that, sc far as I uaderBta&<l 
Mr. Woolley's description and his fllustjatJon 
the brtLkh of the earlisat sravsa at 'Ur approxi* 
mate nearer bo those of Egypt than do those 
of later cerneteries at Ur. 

Youn etc., 

W’. a, Pfisnv. 

JSth February, 1020, 


Perry, 
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India: Art. Dural- 

preliminary Note on Qeometrfcal Diagrams (Kolam) from the PJ) 
Madras Presidency. Btj ifra. H. Q. Durai. With Piaie OU 

On October l&lh. 1627, Dr. Haddon read a paper beforu the Cambridge Anthro* 
pologiool Club on tKe Ute Mr. A. B, Deacon'^s iiiTcetigatiunH in Mulokula, in which 
he referred to and showed cx&znploa of the geometries) cltagmms wliieh Mr. Deacon 
l)ad dieeovered in that island. Tlds at once recalled to iny mind that nnalogoua 
diagrams are oonstruoted every day among tlie Hindiis of tJiu Madras Presidency. 
1 have no knoM*ledge on this subject regaitling tlu* otlwr {juiis of India. I propose 
on my return to India to investigate tlie subject in a'< groat detail aa posxible and 
find out tJiQ real slgnilioanoe of titese pattcrtis, of \rJuoh I give a few illustrations. 

Very early in the morning Hindu uomen and girls arc biiay sweeping tbo ground 
in front of their houses, sprinkling water, or oou^dung a)\d Mater, to lay the dust. 
Then they i>rocoed to malic patterns over tJio 
ground, stooping down os they trace tho <lesign» wrtli a wldu* 
pouder (flour or ground quarts), which they take bHMH>rn 
the thumb and first finger. 

TJie diagrams are made in front of the liouw' and 
inside. There are some for emy day, and others for S|wcial 
oooaaions, like marriage, M*hon tho bridal pair have to ait 
on oortain patterns. Only wlicn a dratli ocoun is tho liunm* 
left unducorated. Tlu-eo are decorative design^, marks of 
grace and pros}>crity. 

In all cases there* is u frameM’ork round which a diagram 
is iniule. Ueually it is a wrics ot dots in to\\% and the dota &r<i conneoted by 
lines. In souio. ningic nr double*lined orossea am first inu<lv. and the lines 
cxb'nded theri.*fmin. In the actual diagrams where tlie lln<*s pass over the dots, 
tho latter Iwuonie oliUterated, so that only the continuous Uno appears. In sotdo 
of the sketolwii, in Plato E. tJio preliminary <lots are visible. Sumotinus tlio 
lines go round the <lot« and sometimes tJicre w one cunt!nuous line. Fig. 1 gives 
u simple iUuetration of a continuous line. H. ONANA DURAI. 
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Ireland: Ai'oh©olo?y. Burohell. 

Some triah Plelatocene Dspoaita and thole Oorrslatlon. Hy 04 

J. P. T. BurMi 01 

The eonvlation of boulder clays and tlirli* intervening ileposits over Midi* areas 
is a baaardoua, though none tiu* leas necessary, enterprise, ^t*he^^ nreliieological and 
fftunistic evidences am scanty. I u Co, KJigo n l ri part ite division of tlie glauial st'ciuenct! 
was reported upon by J. ft. Kdrue in 167.71') winch eonslsted ol:— 

3. An upper boulder cla.v, brown, sandy and loo^sc, containing ijiiurtate and 
sandstone fraginenM in abundance but only a lew pieces, prriportlonately. 
of limeetone. Some of the fragments striated. 

2. Stratified gravels, sands and loams. 

I. A lowr boulder clay, dark*grey, fiiir-graincd and closely conii>actrd, raa<le 
up for the most part of striated fragments of limestone. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon and I have noted that the rock surface beneath the lower 
boiddcr ciay shows, in places, u double set of sWic, The stronger series, reprewnting 
the glaciation responsible for tho deposition of the lower boulder clay, is direotod 
from E. 35 S., whilst a weaker set, preswuably earlier, is directed from E. 30 N. 
The boulder clay resulting from the earlier glaciation would in no way difier from 
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that cd the later gladation. The ooly clue for the detection of this earlier boulder 
clay ^vould be afforded by gravels, eauds and loama dividing the da^k.grey tUl into 
two portions. 

The same tripartite sequence as described by Kilroe is to be observed in the 
neighbouring counties of Mayo and Galway and has been described by T. Kaliias} 
in I914.(*) Psasing across the island to Queen's County and Ccs, Kilkenny and 
Carlov, a similar series of sections woa cUecribod by E, X. Hardman in lS7o4^) who 
rightly, I think, oUimed for their counterpart tba Sligo deposits referred to by Kilroe. 
These two boulder clays are generally recognised as the products of local glaciation. 

Fnitber east, in Co. Wexford, and ejrtending both northwards to Co. Donegal 
and southwards to Co. Cork, a tripartite arrangement is also well displayed, 
the beet deeoription of which was supplied by Cole and HalJissy in 1914. (*) The 
sequence of the deposits shovm by them is 

8 . An upper boulder clay, either dark.grey aud tough or else brown and loose, 
according to the nature of the countcy from which it had been darived; 
the rock fragments of which are heavily striated. 

2. Stratified gravels, sands and loama, containing marine shells derived from 
an underlying boulder clay, 

1. A lower bouldei* clay, generally chocolate coloured and tough, containing 
erratics from the nortb.east and shells plucked up from the bed of the Pliocene 
eea, the rock fragments and foreign erratics being striated. 

Along the east of Ireland, therefore, there is evidence of an Invamon of the sea¬ 
board and penetration inland by foreign ice from the north-east and a subsequent 
overrunnu^ of the same area from the went by a local glaciation in the form of the 
Ivenuan ice-sheet. Previous oorrelation soh^ee have all, so far as I am aware, 
treated each mombor of the three tripartite sequences above referred to, as being 
contemporaneous. This, I submit, does not represent the correct interpretation 
of the sequence of the deposits under review. The sections which, in my submisson, 
invalidate the foregoing correlations are situated in couoties which I have already 
had occasion to mention, namely, Co. Galway and Queen's County. Details of these 
sections are given hereunder 

CoHnif/ Gblvay. 

5. Vegetable soil.1 It. fi in. 

4. Upper boulder clay.I ft. 

3. Lower bonlder clay with scratched and polished limestone 20 ft. 

2. Black clay with conce and lea\'e8 of ptnns syfvetins smd 

abUi excise .4 ft, 8 in. 

1. Lenticular layers of black clay and fine sand, with cones, 

leaves and sticks of j»nus syb^slris and abiu excelsa 5 ft. 8 in. 

32 ft. 0 in. 


Queen't County. 


a. Vegetable soil - • • 

I ft. 

4. Vegetable soil - • • 

Ift. 

7. Upper boulder clay 

3 ft. 

3. Upper boulder clay 

4 ft. 

-6. Lower boulder clay, with 


2 . I^w«r boulder clay, witii 


limestone boulders 

60 ft. 

limestone boulders 

81ft. 

5. Fine sand .... 

10 ft. 

1 . band and gravel, with pieces 


4. Gravel. 

Oft, 

of wood 5 in. in diameter of 


3. Blue clay .... 

4 ft, 

either birch or hasel and 


2, Peat. 

3 It, 

hasel nuts • . - - 

7 ft- 

1. Whitish clay 

6 a. 




06 ft. 98 ft, 
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G. H. Kioaltan, who recorded those parUouInre in 18Ci> (^), tbit Jouor 

beds aa ovideuoe of lend'Surfaocs of pro-glacial ago.(’) ItUmy opinion that tJwM) 
infra*glaoial deposits below the dark-groy lower boulder day nrv of inte^giM'ial 
oge^ and that their coiroot horiaon in the sequence IIi'm botv^Tcn the ichclly Iwwenipnt 
boulder clay deposited by the foreign ice and that of the liulMoquunt local and ninxi* 
mum glaciation of the Ivemlan ico-shocit. Tlxoy Kliotdd. therefore, be e<{uat<<(l with 
the gravels, sands an<l loams of the east eotist desuribed by Cole niul HuMiwy. In 
nipport of this oontention I would ])oint out tluvt nlotig the south coast gravels, 
sands and loams occur beneath the dat)c*groy lower boulder clay of the local Ivemlan 
glaciation, renting upon the shelly boxciucnt boulder olay of tiu* fuieigu, Scottisli 
or Irish sea lce.(’) These gravels, sends and loanm 1 would eorrelntv with thc^ Infro* 
glacial beds of Queen's Couuty aitd Co. Galway d<«oribed by Kinahan. Along the 
south coast and up the co^rt coast for sonic distance' the upjwr boulder clay of 
the local glaolation, brown, sandy and loose, ap]>euni to be roplaucd by an upix'r 
head: tho upper bouldor cloy, howovov, is to be ux*n to the west of Dublliusty, 
resting above the lowor, c1ark*groy boulder clay of thi« Ivernian ioe*shM>t, ns is thi* 
oaw in Cos. Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Kilkenny, ^‘uilow and Queen m County. To tiu) 
south of the city tlie boulder clay of the Iveinlan gbuiathui abo\*u tlie shelly 
basemont boulder ofay of tho Scottish or Irish Sea ioo. 

In tbo light of theso ovidenors 1 advance (he following enrrolation suhcine, whlolt 
agrees, in a remarkable manner, with tho results no)iloved In ICost Anglia by niy 
friend Mr. Reid Moir:— 

('ornhfion *VeAeme. 

Depcaita. Culturr Staiccs. 

7. Genvinl glaolal n^troat; formation of youngest recewlonnl Kpbpuheolitlile. 
moraines. 

€. Return of gjuoud uonditions; ro^advanoe of boottish ice; 
fonnatioii of looaJ upjKT bouldor olay (brown, sandy orid 
loOK*) of Cu. Kligo, Mayo, Oaluay, Kilkenny, Carlow und 
Qiioon’s County, etc., and up^icr liead of tlx* south const. Magclalenian 

5. Doposition of glu^'ei8, sonda and loam a of Cos. Sligo M\vo, h^ulutrvan, 
Galuay, Kilkenny, Carlow and Quern's Co., vU‘. AungnueiHn, 

and Middle 
.Moustvrian. 

4. Return of glacial conditions attaining muxtmuui glaciation; 
formation of Ivetnian or local lov er boulder clay (dark*gr<*y 
and tough) of Cos. Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow, 

Queen’s Co. and Cos. C^rk and Waterford, etc. 

3. Deposition of gravels, sands and loams of Ooa. Galway, L^wor Mourtcrian 
Cork, Waterford, Wojrford, Queen's Co., ond Cos. Dublin and Aclieuhan. 
and Donegal, etc. 

2. Invasion of Scottish and Irish sea ice; formation of shelly 
basement boulder clay of Coe. Cork, Waterford, Wexford, 

Dublin and Donegal, etc.; and formation of lowest local 
lK>uldor clay. 
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1. InfrA-glfida! lAnd.surffiM as represents! by the Ncmestown 

JdflQI. 

J. P, T. BUKCHELI^, 

RBFBPWJCeW. 

{') Jourtr. ftoif. l/roL Sot, IrciaJ^ff. 1873-7. Vel. 4. Page 8S. 

•(*} .UoM. OwL Svmy. Irelcnul, 1U14. CIak Istancl. i'roc. Key, Irish Aoati,, I911>lo. 
CIOM islati'l Survey. Part 7, 

(*) Journ, Ecy, QtoL tfoc. IrdatHi, JR78-7. Vol. 4. Pp. 73-82. 

(«) (Tee/. Mag.. 1014. E>ec, ft. Vol. I. No. XI, Pp. 498-009. 

(») Kx. >lem. Shrati* 110 onH 110. 1685. Pp. i8>0. Geat. Mag.. ISOA. Pee, 1 Vol. 2. 
Pp. 442-4. 

(•} Gsai. Mag., I $09. Pee. 1. Vo|. %. Pp. 91-3. 

(«J Sasn. Free. Roy. DiMin Soc., 1903-5. N.S. Vol. 10. Pp. 300-324, 


Rhodesia: Soienoe. Shropshire. 

The Medical Outfit of a Warn any! ka Doctor. By X)e7iy3 A A 

Skropshirt, GJi. Pit 

Tho medical outfit here described is that of a Nganga (doctor) of the Manyika 
tribe IJTuig m the north-oast portion of Southern Rhodesia. 

From first-hand infonsation and observation 1 inicr that the members of this 
tribe (listinguish b(»twcen the Chiremba (the Herbalist), tlio Nganga (tlio Herbalist 
who also practices the Diviner's art, sleight of liaud and other deceptions), 
and the Sfuroyi (the Sorcerer or Witch Doctor prc^). From our knowledge of 
luimitlve mentality and the concept of "mystic participation '* which M. Levy- 
Brnhl has emphasised, we shall expect to find that the above distinctions arc not 
always very clear-out but. on the contrary, arc often confused. This, as a fact is so> 
for both the Chiremba and the Nganga may also be a witch doctor, though they 
Jieed not nocoesarily bo so. Indeed both of them may have nothing whatever to do 
with the practice of vitchcraft. This, 1 believe, is the caoc with the pereon whcee 
medical outfit I am about to describe. Such according to their knowledge, 

often do a great deal of good work in the heart of healiog. in spito of the fact that 
tlwy also practise the well-koowu tricks, sleight of hand, diviniog deceptions, and 
othW devices which arc found all over the primitive world and even among many 
civilised peoples. With regard to the practice of such tricks, there is more excuse 
for primitive people than for those nurtured in a civilised environment, because of 
the whole background and pdnoipios on which tiieir life is based^uch notions 
as sympathetic magic, mystic participation, and above all their lack of luiowledge 
of tho true operation of the Principle of Cansation. I now proceed to give an 
account of the outfit. A photograph of the Nganga aod his outfit may be seen zn 

Re. 1. 

In his hoxtse there is a tree stump with many branchee on which the nakona 
(borns containiug medicine) bang. 

.A/onpmdosa.'-This is a well-carved image of a doctor wearing a medicine man's 
dross (are photograph) as foUowa 

C^irembd.—The head-dreas or crown, the sign of the Nganga'a profession. 

Tail of a buSalo round his neck. 

Xdgro (a large >vMte circular shell on his breast), and Ohwna (long white beads 
round his neck), the insignia of a doctor. 

Other white bead decoration banging dov^m below the breast. 

ifantAoudn.^This is a string of red and white beads contaming abo three kinds 
of medicino 

1. Vmvamar(^>a, for making smoke in order to make a person perspire. 

2. Teumba, medicine which is merely worn to protect a person from any danger 
from lightning. 
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3. Mwonya, to protect people from lions. It ia put in the place where lions 
have been. 



Makona .— Three home. One very large, containing a inixtuj'e of mc<Hoines 
which is kept in the Nganga'i house iri order to proWet tJic village, but is also used 
to cure tljo people of the village when they come to lilm. The one next in siae is 
used for the same purpose. 'Phe smaUext H(fon<t centahw* a nuxc<l niedicinu called 
KamaratHUav^fa, used to cure shivering and a Bhnking iHxly. 

Tv )0 JfunM.—Two tails of animniK, one large and one am all. eontaining four 
kinds of medioino mixed together. The cool^a ])omtlgc wjtli medicine in 

it for the aiok Twple to eat. He then jiuta water on the Hit* x^itli uuxiioino in it, 
dips the Jlfnsve in tbo water and beats the sick person Vidtii it. 

Ca\ab(i$h (flgona), — Con¬ 
taining medicine oallud Aluhi 
yt CfuTwmata. which is taken 
by barren women in order to 
maJcA tJioin bear a child. 

Oalai/Mh. — Cont^ning 
medioinu eallod Komara m 
maOtri, which Is uacd for do- 
tooting thiovoe, i.e.. by thoir 
not being able to lift a basket 
whioJi oontaim this medicine. 

UotKo.^A calabash rattle 
which the Nganga usc« In tlio 
preparation of the Kofnara ra 
mabiH baslcot test. 

lianda (in two lliw).—A 
medicine taken In porridge to 
euro iieadaeho. 

circlet of medi¬ 
cine on four strings of beads. 

Used to rub on a painful part 
of tho body. 

Hakaia. — Thxtt scc<ls cf l^<i kmavca with lairriT. 

tlw Hakata fruit, each divided 

Into two parts, used for divining purpown. He wit" on tho groun<l 'oih a map 
in front of him, takes his Hakata, claps thfin togi ther in his IwndH end throws 
them on tho mat. According an they tnm up« artl« thr utwwvr in given favourably. 

If only ono is open or turned upwards it is ctUlcd lutnut. 

If two are „ M .. they nre nhHkuvm. 


If three 
If four 
If five 


milalu. 

mahw. 

chirnme. 


If six (all) arc , 
If all are closed, t 


5., turned downwards, they arc calU-d nfiufMttonijH'ti 


People inquire of the liakata coiiceming audx tinng.s us sickness, a gixKl journey, 
the kind of reception they wUl ^occi^*e at the jourixey s end. the of 
worship, etc., and when selling goats, mealies, an<l other things. 

Doctors throw the HakafOy but also people who are not doctors; for example, 
prophota (divinere). A person will often go ftx^t to tho prophet for Hakala in order 
to be auro of going to tbe right doctor, for if lie went first to a doctor the doctor 
might throw in his own favour. 
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The foUc^v'ing six kinds of laediciuos aro roots or othor parts of different kinds 
of txecs 

is used as a kind of ointmcat. It is ground up and emeared 

la any wound. 

Jtfiionpasa.^This is used to cure urine droppings. He cuts a piece and puts 
It in a pot. >nth meat, whlcb is eaten. Tho medieino left behind is then put in a 
bottle and is givea to the patient to drink. 

Afwuifeo.—Used when a patient passes blood from the rtetum. It is ground 
in water and giren to the patient to drink. 

JH«tumba,—A cough medicine. It is put in water with meat. Tlic meat 
is eaten and a niodioine soup is left, which is put in water and sent down the river 
and the cough departs at the same time. 

Eoranh ^.—Usod for curing sent, i.e., irregular menstruation. 

Kakombo.—To cure Chibayo, a stabbing pain in the side. It is rubbed on 
plane of pain. 

DsRife.—This is a calabash, in size and shape like a large lemon and contains 
medicine which is used for Muhakata (divining jmrposes). This Dendi has a long 
string along which it slides. One end of the string he attaches to the roof of the 
hat and tho other end is held to the floor by a stone. He shoots the Vendt to the 
roof and says: ''Baba wakaswika pano nge kufara here? ' (Did the father 
oome here gladly ?). The Dtnde then came down the string quickly, which meant 
Yes." If it stops there at the roof it means '' No." Before he sends it up he says ; 
" Kwirs., tiwone " (Oo up and lot ma see). He carefully makes it answer what he 
deeircs. By making a show of holding it and then letUr^ it come down be prevents 
detection. 

Mvlundun .—This is the name of the basket {ete photograph) which he usee 
for divioatioii and for the detection of thieves. He prepares medicine in the basket 
and shaking his Hosho (see above) says; " Bewa " (talk). He then asks it about 
our jouiQcy. If be can lift the basket quickly it is a good answer. Ho then says ; 
" Ngaremirire basa," “Oara zu'akanaka " {sH very n^). This is a coohrmation 
of the aoswer. for he now cannot lift the basket. The medieme he puts in this basket 
is from the tail of a python^a python being powerful in moving by its tail. 

J^aking Me /mope Talk .—He first puts empty castor oil seeds in his iiostiils, 
then goes to the place where the image stands in his hut. and, kneeling, grasps its 
feet. He then begins to ask questions of the image. He asked majty questions 
and gave correct answers in every ease, but I bad reason to believe that he knew 
ah the aosw'ers before ho asited the questions. Such questions as 

Did father walk tvlth the inspector? 

Did the donkey fall into the water and lose some things ? 

Did father try to cross the Pungwe with the donkeys and fail? 

The image says father had a ^vound in his foot when he came to such a place. 

Such questions and statoments he could easily have known from my boys. 

He then clap his hands to than!; the image for talking without receiving any 

P»y I 

The squeaking n ois e which the castor oil seeds make when be squeezes them 
in bis nostrils gives the answer and represents the talking of the image. 

D. SHROPSHIRE. 
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Africa: Bantu. Scli&pera. 

A Working: Olassiflcatlon of the Bantu Poop lea of Africsu By 

I. Schap^ra, 

The name "Bantu" is primarily a linguistic designation, applied to a 
particular family of languages spoken over almost the whole of Southern and 
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Central Africa up to about the Abyssinian frontier on the Nort]i*East and the 
Gulf of Guinea on the North-Weet, altl^ough interruptcfl here and tlierc by 
enclaves of epeeoh belonging to other language farailic*. The Bantu language 
family includee u-eU over 230 separate languagtjB, all of tthich, howcm', liavo 
oei-tain uniform and clearly.defined features in common. Of tiiwc the >noftt 
charaoteristio are the system of alliterative concord in syntax, the cllvi>4inn of noinui 
into classes aoconling to the form cf the prefix, and the absence of grammatical 
seX'gender. Tlic ocoiii renco of theeo features in any African laiigungc rcndily 
of its identification as a member of the Buntu languagn family. 

By extension the name has also coiuc to be applied to all tht^o native penplcd 
of Africa who apeak one or oilier of tlio Bantu Iai\guagos. For pmctical ]mrpn!4C» 
this extended application may l>e accepUd. althougli strictly Hpeaking it dcriv'cs no 
support from considcrationK of either race or culture, l^acjally these natives aro 
generally regarded as being ewontudly negi’ooa who early crossed with Hnmitio 
i>ooplefl. The mixed populations which resulted vary almost fioin one extrema to 
the other, although certain negro oharaotoristiett j)rc<iomiiiatc, cKpcdally the structure 
of the hair On the whole, hon'oror, these pooplrs cajjnot he sharply* discriminated 
in appearance and buil<i from the other ncgio pcaplcH of Africa wlio liavo aUo been 
aficoted by Hamitlo admixture, but who do not sj>eak Bantu languages. 

In regard to oidturo also they arc in some coHrs huwparable from varioiw gtlier 
African peoples sjwaking longuagos IwJongiitg to different families. ThU is tin* case 
especially in the northern parta of Kast Africa, where both Bantu and non* Bantu 
peoples aro found livjtig under tlie same general form uf tribal inAtitiitlniis and 
obtaining tlieii' subsistence in tlio same way. On tlic other hand, even amongst 
tlkcmei'lves the Bantu peoples show a goo<l dual of variation in culture. They aro 
divided into a conaldeiablo number of separate groups, many of which difior 
profoundly from one another in details of material oultua', social organisation and 
religion. 

Tho following tentative olaeslficatum of tlicse groups is based jtrinoi^ttHy u{)on 
factore of ouHural homogeneity and dlffureiiuci but has taken Into couHidcratlon 
also historioal oenneotiona and geographical dbitrIbntionH ” 

NoaW'EAaTSRK 5at4Ttr: found princl|>aUy in ICenya Colony*. This division 
includce the ^yaP<ikom^i of tho Tana KlN*eT Valley: AKarnha botween the Tana R. 
and Mt. Kilimanjaro; AKihmjH round Mt. Kenya: WaTailn in the Taibv Hills; 
H'aNiivr {WaOirifnma, U'rt/Iunona, iVuDigo. etc.) south of the Sabaki River; and 
tho iVaC^ga on the southern alo^jos of Mt. KilunaNjnro. All these tribes havo been 
considerably oficctod in culture by the ^lasai and other Nilo*Hamitic peoples, w hose 
habits and customs they liave to a largo extent adopted. 

liAcn.aTRiKS Ba^'tu ; found prinoipaUy in Uganda and North*Western Tan* 
gaiiyika, round Lake A'ictoria. They include the SaOanda, on tho north ah ore of 
L. Victoria, wcat of the Nile; BaNyoro [SaKUara). between the BaGanda and 
L. Albert; WaPwinda [BunyaHuandn), cost of L. Kivu; IFnAundt, north of L. 
Tanganyika; ira^wiuwi, in Usukuma, south of L. Victoria; and tho iro.VyomMtti, 
in UnyaJDWe2i, east of L. Tanganyika. Those tribes all have an Hamitic element, 
ooatributed by tho BaHima and W'aTuUi. who have l>c€n absorbed into tho 
BaGanda, and ore found oa an aristocracy or dynasty inland on the north* west 
and north. 


* I s>n greatly indebt^ to my frieiiUs. Mr. B. Tonisy snd Mr. J. H. Dribfrg, who 
h*ve kindly read througJi ilie monuscript and off*rcd some valuable conatruoiive eritieian. 
To Mr. Totday I am eapeolally grateful for bis aMistcnco in regard to the Central and Western 
divieions, Tbe final mpooalbility for the daMificatioa given above, however, reata i>oIel)r 
upon roe. 
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Eastskn Bajjtu : spread over Cectrsl and Eastern Tanganyika, Northern 
Bhodesia, Myasaland, and PorCugueee East Africa north of the Zambesi River. 
They may be divided roughly into two main sections: the East CooM Panju of 
Tanganyika and Portuguese East Africa, and the £ds^Cen/rai in part of 

Northern Bbodeeia and round L. Nyasa. 

The East Coast Bantu include the WaSambara {Bondei) and WaSagara of N.E. 
Tanganyika; the WaSango {WaBori), Wagogo and WaBihs of Central and Southern 
Tanganyika; the a heterogeneous mixture of Bantu and Arabe, the 

former predominating, who are found along the whole coast line of Africa from 
Lamu in the north to about 16** 8.; the MaKond^, botween the Bufiji and Bovuma 
Birers; the MaVika {MaBiha), between the Bovuina and Mtepwesi Riveia; and 
the WaMakua, axtendieg from south of the Rovuma K. to the northern half of t)ie 
Zambesi B, delta. 

The East-OsfUral Bantu include the TFoNyila, north of L. Kyasa; the 
AuaBkonde. north and north-M’est of L. Nyasa, as far as the shores of L. Bukwa; 
the WaPipa, on the southern shores of L. Tanganyika; the AN^i^ (including 
the A&enga, ABena, and AChitca), south and south-west of L. Nyoaa, down to the 
Zambesi Elver; and the WaPao (AJatea), betw-een the Bovuma and Lujenda 
Elvers east of L. Nyasa, who link up again with the WaMakua. 

SouTBBft}^ Ba^tu : spread over Southern Bhodesia, the southern half of 
Portu^oeee East Africa, the eastern and central parte of the Union of South Africa, 
Swaaland and Sechuanaiand Protectorates, the central and ourthero parts of South- 
West Africa, and South-West Angola. They may be divided into the following 
four main groups 

(а) Tbo Shoiia (MaShona) peoples of 8. Ehodesia and of Portguese Bast Africa 
immediately south of the Zambesi B. as far as the Sabi B. They fall Into : (1) the 
Karanga section, including the MaKorsiare, TfaPauunz aad WaBanee, WaZszuru. 
WaJdant/ih, WaBvjga and WaMari. and the WaKaranga. who are spread over 
the greater part of S. Bbodesia and the weetem parts of P.EJk.; (2) the Baewi 
{BfiBcztci or BaNyai) sectioo, which was paramount before the invasion of the 
AmaKdebeli (JBaTabeit), and to which most of t))e above tribes were subject; it 
includes the If'oA’oe, WaBhanince and IVoDuma, in addition to the BaSa^, and 
is found scattered over S. Bhodesia, as well In P.E.A between the Mosoe and 
Zambetd Bivers; (S) the VaNdau of PEA., occupying principally the country 
between the Buzi and the Msilizwe Kivers, and met with also in 8. Bhodesia, under 
the names WaDando and WaBanga, in the Melsetter district, 

(б) The Boufh-EasUm Bantu (Zuiu-Xosa peoples), found prindpaUy in the 
coastal regions south and east of the Drakensberg Mountains, and extending from 
about the Sabi B, on the north into the Cape Province in the south. They fall Into : 
(1) tho so-called KafGis " of the Eastern Province and Native Territories of the 
Cape, comprising mainly the AmaXosa [AtnoBggika, AmaOcakka, AmaBdiand>€, 
etc.) in the Eastern Province and Transkei, the AmaTembu (AmaHaia, AinaTsaJshu, 
AmaNditndwiTU, AmaOckta) in Glen Grey district and Tembuland, the AmaMpondo- 
nisi in Tembuland and East Oriqualand, and the AmaMpondo in Pondolsjid, as 
well as the AnaXesibe of E. Oriqualand, the AmoKuati of Tombul^, and tbe 
AfnaBcmvana and the AnaTshtzi of Transkei; (2) the “Flngoes’' (AnaFengu), 
iDcludiig the AnaBele, AnaHlubi and AmaZia, who now Uve for the most part 
scattered about among the "Kaiir ” tribes, and are the fugitive remnants of tribes 
formerly living in Natal and broken up during tbe great wars iolJowing in the wake 
of Chaka’s military raids; (8) the inhabitants of Natal and Zululand, who were 
divided originaUy into more than 100 small separate tribes, each with its own name, 
hut all of whom are now* collectively known as tbe '' Zulxis {ArnaZuiu}. This name 
is derived from one of these tribes, the AmaZulu, by whose famous chief, Ohaka, 
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meet of the others were conquered towmtls the end of the 18 t)i century nw\ in the 
early years of the 19th century, and absorbed to form the ZuUi imtion. Other 
tciboe of this section which came into lustorical (irmuhieikce ami which are stiU 
represented in Natal Zululand are the AmaTelwa, AmayguytHc, AiiiaB<uv, 
and AmaBomvu ; (4) the BaTho)\^, {Balioivjo, BaJJj(niga. BaSKnlfingn. BufUn nganu, 
BaS i la and BaHlan^we), extending from Santa Lucia Bay on the Natal Coast uj) 
to the Sabi River on the north, and inland into S. Rliodeaia (Bikita. N«iaiiua and 
Chibi districts) and Transvaal (Leyden burg, Zoidpansbei^ and WaterlKsrg tEsUicts). 
In this section may also be includofl the VaChopi, along the coast north of tlic 
Limpopo B., betiveen the coiusc of tlie Inyarrlmc R. and the sea; aiul the ffflToajTfi, 
in the coast district of Inhambane from C. San Sebastian to C. Oorrientes, 

lYom the Zulu aection of this group have spilt off a nuial)cr of other group?* 
of tribes of great historical importance, u*Jto arc now fouiKl living outKldo Natal 
and Zululand, but w'hoee filiation is dearly marked in their language arid eustoius. 
as wail as in thdv history. These arc the of Swaziland; tlie AMftStitMf' 

in Pretoria and Fotgietersrust districts, Transvaal; the AmaNitebek {^fiiTaMe} 
of Matabelcland, 8. Bhodesia, W'bo are quite distinct historically from the preceding 
group; the AnMTs/iangana ('" Bhanganns "), VaTm or A!fnOft:ux of P.B.A. (Gaftilond) 
and of 8. Khodosia (Bubi, Cliibi, Ndanga and Mclsettcr dlstrlctH); and the various 
groups of ANgoni {WaTuia. MaViti. .^faXgicafigara, JfaZi(H) foumi north of the 
Zambesi B, In N. Bhodosla, Nyasalan<l and Tanganyika Territory, 

(c) Souih-Cfntrtii Bnntu (Stito-Chtcana |>coples), occupy the greater portion 

of the high plateau north of the Orange River and wx'st and north of the 
Bralcensberg Mountains, extending in the west over the Kalahari Desert to the 
borders of South*West Africa, and in the noith as far as the Upper Zaruliesi in the 
west and the Lim]) 0 }K> Biv'er in the east. They fall into (1) the BeChwann, including 
the Baliolong of Orange Brcc State and British Bcchnanaiand; the iSaTlhapiiuj, 
in the east of British Bcchuaiialand; the BnTIharo. in rhe west of British 
Eechuanaland: the BaXgimlcfUe, in a aiiecial reseire in the Moutbern jrart of 
BeohuanoJand Protectorate; the BoKutrin, in t)>e adjoining BuKw'ena reicerve 
further north; the BaKgaifha, In the BaKgatlha reserve to tite cast, nncl also in the 
Pretoria and Bustenburg districts of the Transvjuil: the BoMaitgimlo, in the 
northern half of BecliuanaJand Protectonite, rcacldru? uj* lo the UpjKw Zanilw.d; 
the BaTaicana, an o/fehoot of the BuMungwato, about the Botlvtle U, and L, Ngaml 
to the north*w'est; the BafJurutshe, prljicijially in the Murieo distrirt of thv Trsns* 
vaal; aud the Ba^Jagolete, adjoining them to the west, (2) Tlic iu Cbntml 

Truisvoal, north of .Mid< lei burg; the BfiTlokwi. in the iieiglibourhoo'l of PktcrslHirg 
N. Tfonsvaal, ami jierrading the ZoutTwinal>erg; the BaMogiiji {BuM^^diL anti 
BaP?ialal/on<xtl east of Piotereburg, near DniwlV Kloof; and the BnFoktnj 
and BaKultuiig of Potdiefi<troom. (3) The Ba-'^Nto (BiiBotho), coneentratevl 
mainly in Basutoland, but oxTrlajuunj: into the neighbouring regions to flie west 
and south, Tliev are made up nf a large numlK^r of dltfcivnt tribcH and romnaabi 
of tribes, most of whom are oifsboots uf the BaKwena, aiul are thus actually of 
Chwana stock. But in eomporativciy recent times these triU's were welded together 
by Mosliesh into wliat is now' tlie Bosuto nutioii. and tlicy are now quite distinct 
from the BeChw ana, Q» bare also l^ecomv thv Ba Petit and kindriKl tribes. 

(d) ScufhAVesterh Banff*, spread over the evutnd and northern <ii»tricW of 
South-West Africa, and exten<ling beyond the Kunene R. ini*> Angola. They inchulo 
the OvaHerero in the central (listriots of 8.W.A., with whoni luay he elassc<l 
the related OmJfbandkru in their eastern range, and the OmTjimba in 
the Kookovcld; the Ow.V6o {OifiXf/oiuja. Ovoyga/uijem, OmKnnytjfaiM. 
OwiKvMngon, etc.) in Ovamboiand ami S. Angola; and the OviMbundu in the 
Benguela and Bailundo districts of S. Angola, cast of the Kwanta River. 
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Cbnihal Baktp ; spread over North-West Rbodcsia, a large part of Angola, 
aiKl the central and eastern clistncta of Belgian Congo, In their soothern range 
the tribes belojiging to this division have some affinities with the Southern Bantu, 
9£ in the caeo of the Jialiotse of N.W. Rhodesia, Tvhero we find part of the Al/uyi 
and other peoples who belong to the Central Division, such as the MaSubia, 
Hay^ye or iiaKoia, BuKyen^o or MaMbuhuKu, and MoMbwida, under the 
domination of Soutborn overlords (BoBostn, hence the name BaRMe; and for 
a time nUu MaKdUdo of the South.Ccntral group). The VatotxUf, VaX/urJiati, 
£aMb\iAla and J!fgangcla on the high plateou forming the watershed of the Kasai 
and Zambesi Rivera, and extending far Into Eaatem Angola, and the 
or BaKioko, between the ICaaai and the Kwango, also have some Southern affinltiee, 
while the Balia of the Kafne E. in N.W. Rhodesia are immigrant Eaatem Bantu 
mixed with a conaiderabJe Wemba element. 

To the north of these and kindred tribes is the solid meas of LubaAVerrdia peoples, 
extending, xougbly spea<king, between I^ea Tanganyika and Nyaaa in the cast 
to the Kas^ River in the west. To these belong the BathiLangt and BanaLulva 
of the Kaaai district, the BaSange between the Lubi and t)ie Lbmaoii. the BaBtmba 
(A Wmba) and BaBUa, in N. Rhodesia, to the north and north.eaat of L. Bangweolo, 
and the RzRwi, the latter being a territorial designation for the BaLuia-Hemba. 
Further nortli, in the region of the KasabLuJua confinonce, and east of the Loange 
R., is the domain of the BaKoiigo-BoBhUil^-BitShongc {BalCuba) group, now under 
the rule of an alien Sudanic idug and aristocracy. North of the Sankuru R. aud 
part of the Kaaai R. is the medley of tribes called BaSango Mena, which is transitional 
between the Luba*Wemba group and the BaTtiela (including the MaHyema, BaKunt 
and BaNhUu), who dwell north of 40** S. bet'ft’een L. IWiganyika and Leopold II. 
They were cut in two about five generations before the end of last century by a 
wedge of TVrumbu, Topoki. Lak^ WaOitiw. and WaBega, omigTants from the 
BaNg(da-BaLokt group, which comprises varioua tribes {WaNgaia, Boioki, Ngombe, 
Btula, Bvl^a, Alongo, BaPoio, BaSoko, BaBali, etc.) living on tbo sboree of, and 
some way inland from, the banks of the Congo on ita course north of the Equator, 
To the north of these ai‘e the Ababva and kindred tiibee, which are already 
much mixed with Sudanic elements, and, in consequence of the eucroachments 
of the Azande, have in many caaes adopted a non-Bontu speech, while some of the 
invaders have been absorbed in the Bantu element. These tribee may be described 
as the tr^sitional nertbem fringe of the Bantu. 

WssTKsN BaiSTU; were, to within about two centuries (possibly more, certainly 
not less) of European discovery, the people living between the Kunene-Kwanza 
watershed (ca. 12* $.) and the Karoerun mountains (ca. 4* N.); and were divided 
by the River Congo and the Low^er Kasai into a Southern and a Korthem sectioo. 

The Boudlem section, donunsted by the kingdom of Kongo, was extended, 
not only politically but aleo culturally, beyond the Congo in the 14th century, 
absorbiug the tribes up to 4* S. auch as the BaVtli, BaYomb^ and BaSundi. Its 
eastern border is sharply defined by the R. Loange (20° E.) to about fi* 8.; further 
south it extends roughly to about the Lulua R. The exact southern limit is vague : 
the fonnation of the Lvmda empire, the Jaga raids, and the subsequent encroachments 
of the BaDjoku’e (BaKioko) have played havoc with the tribal groupings. The 
principal inoplee are the BaBunda. WaKgongo, Bakibaia, BaYaka, BaHvana and 
BaYanzi between the Loange and the Kwango; BaLvnda, in the upper basins of 
the Lulua and Kasai rivers; ImBongala, between the Kwango and Kwanza rivers; 
BaPefuU and BaKuw in the Congo between the Upper Kwango and Kwilu Rivers; 
and the BaKongo between the Ewango and the coast south of the Lower Congo. 

The Northern section of the Western Bantu was separated from tiie Southern 
aeetioa by the invasion of other Bantu peoples belonging to the ziorthem transitional 
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section previously mentioned, and coming jirobably from the Woiio region. Tfiwc 
peoplosi woro the BuTtle (Aft5»»n7K«) ami tho Ptin{jic^. The former, who now occupy 
a vast region on the right bank of the Coi^o, below and above Stanley Po<il, oxfoudlng 
inland as far ae the upper readies of tho Ogowe and the Alima, ucro ali'emly a 
poimful kingdom early in tho Iftth century, cajAhlo of waging Mneciweful ivnw 
against tluj kingdom of Kongo. Tho i*nvgtrf {faxy), coming hi tiicir wake from 
a \)art of the Welle valley just a little further north, have led a lYU'liig etiMtciuc, 
and in their various ox]>uflitioiw aiut trm|>urary uonquestH hu^ e k>ft their inddiblo 
mark on roost of the indigonous tribes neith of tlw Oguuo, such as tlio Htihln 
tfiakniai) and BaiMa of Contral Ogow'cj tlin Bulu and of Lower Ogewe and 

Oabun; and Urn ADiimO: i^irther north, In the Kamcriin )H>gi<»n. mend again 
with tho purer typo of this eootinn. among tho /fw/w of Pernaii<l<> l\j. the Diitth 
of tho Kamoruu H., tho /fnA'ojho, lioKviri. J3tiKiiu(hi aiul tin* <l/puM^«v of the inlaiui. 
Furtlicr north still the iSudanic inlluenoo beooinc>s iiieri'Hsingly j^rniuhuait until we 
moot wltii the tribes commonly descrlliod as Kern I *131111111, who fall outside th<< kcojk) 
nf this oUuwifloation. 1. HCKAPKKA. 

Bibliogivj/hical Nol^. 

In axldition to tlio monographs on particulnv tribes, which nre far ton lunnerouA 
to bo st>eoiiiod here, the following gtmcral und ivglomd have biHOi ntllisod 

in framing the classification gi^•c•n above, 

H, Hi Johuaton: A Comparative Stu<ly nf tho Ikintu and Scaii*C3antu 

languages, ’ Oxford, lOliJ-22. 

British Museum i " Handbook to the Ktbnograiihical C’oDectlojis," lilio. 

H. H. Johnston: ‘'The Uganda Protech>ratc,” London, 1^02. 

H. Meyer ; “ Das Deutsche KoJonialreich, ]x>i{)sio, 1910, 

J. C. C, Coxhead : “ Thu Native Tril>e 8 of North*ICasCern Rliodesia.” London : 
lioyal Anthropological Institute, Occasional Pui>ers. No. S. 1914. 

F. W. T. Poseelt: “ A Survey of tlie Native Tribes ol Soutlicni Uliodcsia.*’ 
Salisbury, S. Ehodeaia, 1927. 

A. A. P. Cabral: BU 90 S, TJaos e Costumes dos Imligenna «la Provlncla do 
Mozambique,*’ Lorenzo Marques, 1U25, 

I. Schapera : " South Africa : hItlmolog.v," in *' ICncyclo]>ie<1ia Britsnnica,” 
14th ed. 

J. (). Kenvira Dini* : " PopulazocH liKhgi'mas di* Angola.'* Cniinbro. 19IK. 

H. H. Johnston r ** Ocorge (ireiifcll and the Congo," London, 1908. 

Q. liruoi: '• L Afrique lC<iuatoriah' Franzslse," PariH, IDIH. 


Soolology. Drlberg*. 

InharltJine# Poaa. By J. H. JJribfirg. P J 

Thei e is one obment In primitive marriage which apjiears to haveeseapod Dt 
general obaari'utlon. 1 refer to M’Imt, in conformity with nati>*o terminology, may 
Iks called inheritance fee^, or tJie allies poid by the inh(»ritor of a widow to tlio 
responsible meinbor of iicr family. X have found that kucIi a fee Is corapuleory 
among three unrelated (>eoplca, the Lango of the Uganda Prutcutorata and the 
Dirliiiga aiui Bari of the Sudon, and have no <luubt that in very many coses in which 
on r records are silent 1 u rther enquiry wow Id cat ablish t heir ex istvnee. I'hu slgnlfi conce 
of these fees had not occurred to me when I was collecting my materud, which la 
^cordingly not as complete as might bo wished. 

The facts can be simply 8tate<l. Among the Lango a widow* is normally inburited 
by a brother of the deceased or by his sister's son, and in either vase one bull (called 
bull of inheritance) is payable by the new* huabaml to the wx>inan*s family, kubeequent 
•children are consider^ to bo children of the new* husbarol. Tlie heir diSerentiates 
her from hia other wives, when necessary, by speakir^ of her as his iiilierited wife, 
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Among DidingA a brot^ief of (he deceaaod ia the techuica) heir of the widow, 
but, failing a suitable brother, tbe deceaeed’d mothei ’s sister's aun or the deceased 
sister’s son iuhorits the wonaa^i. (A son may only inherit tbe widow if she ia young 
and not his omii mother, and, generally speaking, the son may be excluded.) Aji 
inheritan^^ fee (called cattle of succession) varying from a few goats to ten bead of 
cattle is payable to the woman’s family. If the deceased’s brother inherits the 
woman, he pays this fee himself and any subsequeut children aro his own; but 
if the sister’s son or the mother’s sister’s son inberita the woman, the fee is paid 
by the heir to the property of tbe deceased, vis,, his son, and any children who may 
subsequently bo bom are considored to be tbe children of tbe deceased, and are 
given names from both tbe deceased husband’s and the new husband’s families. 

Among the Bari the inheritor of a widow. If he Is a brother of tbe deceased, 
pays oj^e cow and one bull (or one cow and ten goats) tui an inheritance fee to the 
woman’s father or to her next nearest relative, and keeps any subsequent children 
as his own. If the sister’s son inherits, the fee ia payable (as among the Bidinga) 
from the estate, and any children are conridered the children of the dead man. I 
have unfortunately no note of Iho techoical term applied by the Bari to this 
payment. 

What is • the i^igiuiicancc of this iuberitauee fee t The original marriage 
consideration was discharged in full by the dead husband, and the woman became 
bis wife in exchange fen* the cattle or goats which ratified the marriage contract: 
so much sc that among tbe Lai^ at any rate she definitely entered the clan of 
her husband. One mi^b reasonably aasume. therefore, that no further payment 
would be due to bet family, and at first sight the inheritance fee appears to bo an 
anomaly. 

Further consideration, however, sliows that the marriage contract in addition 
to establishing the relations between husband and wife also defines the social aixd 
economic status of the children. This is, indeed, its luoet important function in 
oommunities in which the importance of an heir is intensified by the implications 
of ancestor worship. In fact the marriage is not considered complete till after the 
birth of the first son. 

In a Lairgo marriage an essential element of the bride-price (to use the 
conventional, though misicaduig term)^thc roya nc ot, " the Iieifer of the house ” 
paid to the bride’s mctheiv-is nut delivered by tbe husband till the first child is 
bom. A bride is not called wife till after the birth of a child. Befoie that, from 
the payment of the uutial bride-price to the biith of her child, she is designated 
by the term aferail (borrowe<l from the Nilo.Hamitics): after the birth of her child 
she is called iako or wife (lit.; one who has bora a child). She then assumes special 
ornaments and dress, significant of motherhood, not of wifehood, whereas formerly 
she contutued to w’ear the costume of an unmarried w oman. On marriage sho Hvea 
in her husband’s bachelor hut, to which he used to take hia girl lovers; only after 
she haa born a child and has become a wife in actual fact does he build her a separate 
bouse and granary and give hor her own courtyard and the social position of a 
married woman. 

This all uiclloates that concrete motherhood is part of the mariiage contract 
and that the marriage contract is not fully completed till the birth of a cliild. The 
roya me ol definitely establishes the affiliation of the child and marks its final trails* 
ference to the husband’s family, just aa in the event of a divorce the whole 
bride.price la returned complete with issue, aixd the woman returns to her family 
with custody of the children. It is significant, however, that even after the lapse 
of several years tlie ex-husband may recover bis child by paying a foyo «« pit 
(heifer of upkeep) to the family of the girl or to her new husband. 
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The Didioga—an unrelated tribe, u 1 »y—effpril an aimoet exact part4Jel- 
Btfth the bride and hridtgtooa are n^fran, a term which i« also ajijJled to 
betrothed 1 ot«^ or to a girl living in tentative concubinage with a warrior. Only 
after the birth of their child do they becocne teebnicoUy hnabazul and wife. TJie 
bride's drat child is hon in her mothrra houxe, and 0 ^ 3 ’ Uwn doea the liNsban<l 
build ber a house and start a new village. Before thia they share tbo house of the 
bridegroom’s toother. Purthennone when the young hitoband an<l wife viigtMl the 
latter'a mother they alept in the mother's but, aiwl were penuitto*! marital intimacy 
in her presence; they had, that is, the status of lovers. After the birth of a chiUI, 
however, when they visit the wife'a mother, she has to vautte her house in tlieii' 
favour, signifying ^at he is now com|Mely ber daughter's husliaad. It U relevant 
that, thoitgh a husband may ne>*er divorce his wife under any cocudderotion, a w ife 
is permitted to leave her husband before abe bears him a chihl and tlie iuide']>rivo 
paid by him is returned in full. No divorce is permitted. Jmwerer, after the birth 
of a child. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown by a Bari cuswm. If a man marrkw without 
paying aay brkls*prico—and it appears that it is jKuwble to |wrfunn tin* cx^tt'inoiual 
side of the contract without it, the couple legally mac and wife—the w’unisn'H 

relations take all the bride*price paid at tbo marriage of the first dniightor of tin* 
union. If there is no daughter, a son is kej>t by tlic wife’s family fill miwunc<f by 
some portion of the uirpskl l>ride>price. litere is no quMtiou of h'gitimwy, os all 
the children are legitimate, but of legal filiation. 

Orde Browne* gives us further corroboratkin and shows us that on childbirtli 
a fertility payment is due In addition to the hride>pri<r which has almtdy licwn 
paid. " The initial sura on marriage,*' he w’Htes. " is MlwoquerUly Mup|4emoutv<l 
’* by further payments on the birth of children." Then can he no doubt that it 
is this payment which seeuits (0 the father title to his own children. 

Among the Chagga a man marries a divorced w.’oiuan without fiaxing any 
bride*prios, but ahould she hear ebUdren and bring them up the man has to ]>ay 
the vrbole ugoaa.f £vcn when marrying a sjsiurter a (liagga liurdMiid {wys only 
an instalment of his wife’s bride*priee; "nothing fuKher is paid until children 
" arc bom to the couple.Outiaami^ ctinfirms tliis when he says tliat tlic bride* 
price is paid partly to redeem the ehlldren from the w’oman’s rlsn, thougli 
among the Cbagga, as among the Lango, the woioau leaves her ow’u vUn 
and enter* that of her husbonci. That is why. 1 h» adds, gifts are paid }>artly 
l>oforo and partly after marrisge. and a man who rvnialiis cbildleoN is nut uhliged 
to complete payment of the bride*]trice. 

AU this appears to be peculiarly releviuit to the questkui of an inJierilsiU’e 
fee. The original hiuband paid not only the lmde*price but eufiident to give him 
tbs title to his children. Tlie bride*priee cannot be dcmaiwled again from snyuue, 
ar> long as the origina! bridC'prke remains with Ibo wtunon’s family. But when, 
owing to the death of ber bosband, die goes to another man, his beir, that other 
has no title to any cblklrcQ w’hom sbe may bear him. unJefs> be pays a fee giving him 
a legal right to ^em. The convene of this is to (be point. Among the if 

a bride dies before ^viiig Urth to a child, the huslsiiwl may claim s younger 
unmarried sister; but (bough he has to pay uu furtlicr bride*j>rico, he has to give 
her mother a bull, and the only reason for this payment can be that without it ho 
has no title to her children. 


* ** The Vanishisf Tribes c( Kenya." p. 75. 
t Bnino Outnaan. '* Daa Bechl <kr l>echB^^" p. Ul. 
2 C. X>iiiidas.././r..-4./., LI. p. 24V 
I BruAO tiuCAsao. cp. <il., p. 132. 
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If this Is BO, and I can see no alternative explanation of an iiiheritanoe fee, it 
follows that where no such fee is paid the heir to the i^idow has no daun on the 
children. That b why amot^ the Didinga, as wc have seen, the fee is paid, not by 
the mother's sister’s son or the sister’s son, but by tho heir to the estate^that is to 
say, it b ptud out of the property of the dead husband. For in this case the cbildi'on 
bom to the heir of the Hidow are considered to be tho children of the deceased, 
and though we might suppose that the original bridc.prioo would cover such 
posthumous children, yet in actual fact tbo fee is paid out of the estate not only to 
reaffirm tho dead husband’s claim, but also because the fact of ithysiological 
paternity demands this reafSmxation in order to adjust the sitnation by a legal 
fiction. 

Over the greater part of Africa the heir to a widow has no claim on the children, 
who are genoi'ally held to be the children of the dead husband. The question of 
the payment of an inheritance fee by the Heir docs not arise in such circumstances. 
But wherever the heir has a direct title to hb children by an inherited widow', we 
should expect that some fee tc her kindred would be obligatory. Our authorities 
are unfortunately silent on thb point, but it is likely that further investigation 
may throw light on the matter. It is the sort of point which might easily pass 
unnoticed, I never suspected the exbCence of an inheritsnee fee among the Lango 
until an accident gave me the clue, and it b possible that others have not l)een so 
fortunate as to have the clue thrust before tbera. 

Something very Uke it is. however, recorded amo:^ the Wahehe,* " WJien 
a brother takes over a wife,” we read, “ht must exchange small gifts with her 
relations—e.g., two or three hoca for one goat—otheruisa he is not considered 
' legally to have taken her.” The Chagga heir on the other band "to prevent 
" the dead from being offended by a levirate marriage and from killing the wife 
sacrifices to him a goat, by whi^ act be purchaeee his conjugal rights.'’t This 
IHvymoni appears to come under a difierent categot}% and is analogous to the goat 
paid by a Bari for the adulterous assistance given to a sterile brother. 

J. H. DRIBERG- 


REVIEWS. 

Peel fie ; Technology. Beealey. typse may bs assembled together and 

Pac^ic XAmdi StconU; FUh CC made leariily a eccam ble for comparative 

Hooirs. By H. O. Bsesloy. Baeley. 9v study. The author's lohoura in c^lectiag 

Service, ]02S. InCroductionby T. A. Joyce, the material for tills volume must have 

Fp. xxiv 1^3. UJ X SJ. Price os. be«i cont>l<iemhla. as it has had to be 
Mr. Beasloy has aamed the cordial soufiht out in many museums and private 

tihanka of ethoologiste for having jiroducetl colleetiona, as well as from a very BcaCtered 

this important monograph upon the fish- literature. The autbor'e wide knowledge 

hooks of the Pacific Islands. He lias ably of tlio taclmology of tha Pacific well 

brought together a great mass of material equipped him for this work. He bas been 

and. although his txeatmant of the satisfied to serve ae a eorntriler and hae 
subject is based upon a geographical avoide<l the temptation to elaborate 

groupiug, he has supplied the means thsoriee from his collected material; and 

whereby the vatioua types of fish-hooks this may count for merit, since it is chiefly 

may be collated rendered of value reliable facte which are wanted, to serve 

for 8tu<{y on wider ethnological lines, later as material for tbeoriea of dispersal 

This is just what i» urgently wante<l. and affinitiee. 

Every human appliance should be ao The volume should ^peal in particular 
rieated and form the nubject of a mono* to the administrators of museums, much 
l^pbic ecrpvg, in which the description of whose material requires identification 
of the various local, and accurately localised and accurate localisation.. Many an 

• A. G. O. Hod^n. J.ft.A.:.. LVl. p. 47. 
t Bmao Gutmanu cp. cit„ p, 52. 
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unUb«U«d Geh'book will now be ebie to 
be uei^ned with oonfvleciee to » definite 
loceJfty ami people^ m some caaej «\*en 
to a particular lalaod; ami roany a laliei 
lacooically etatisg "locaKty unknown *'•<- 
or, wnree still, giving a wrong proftMMttr- - 
may be rcp^dacerl by oue supplying ralial»le 
information. Tbe illustrations era esMlleitt 
and very nurneroiM, and the survey of 
Paeifio Cypwk is conprehenstve ami inetixles 
many examplee whiclt are but raiely to 
be seen in colleotiens. Several of tlie 
tyT>ra reeorcled are now oheoleCe; mMi uf 
them are rapidly hecoRung oheolencenu 
Hence, tiun volume will prove an utvaliiahW 
record of a group of artefacta whiA era 
long will fall eompletely into the cwtegory 
of “bygooea." A \«y |>raeticel iilin- 
trated r^erenee line w given of (lie local 
veriations ui form of the pohita* ^ com* 
poaite apinner<hool«, a eelienwtie list 
whioli ia valitable for quick r^ereitea A 
vary interrating elia)>ter k a)>|svMlAl 
dealing wiUt uuiisiiel typtt* amJ orrie* 
mentally oonventmikaliMd ami i^mholk* 
fiehdiook derivatives. Alao. to vomjdete 
thie uiterwiing eurvey. notM ere a«Ukt«l 
ujwo " lorgariea,” wluch ara being lit* 
oraasuigly Metterl in onler to meet tlw 
«ieinaiitl for rare type*. 

Tlie wUtion of lliit* vulume a* liniitwi to 
i60 copM. ami. aiiwe it ie very unlikely 
that tiiM) will iwo\e M\fneMnt, we may Itoiw 
tliat a aeeoncl edition may idtiinatcty Iw 
iasueti. A re>imne. owraover. w’CHikl eoalile 
a nutnljer of very nee earn ly correetionH u* 
be made. Tlw text is. luifununaloly. 
marred by many avuklahla errera. which 
might have bcMi eliminated hy efUclnii 
1 >roof*rea/ling. Mince moat of them an* 
uhvioualy mere idiiM. ftbiny of the ermra 
are Kamilc*** enm^i, but liivy are iin* 
nightly in k> fine a >*olumo. t metithei 
Mome of thwn with an r^'e a iiOMelik) 
•eeond end revunl eilition. " Ikiwriildt" 
(plato 47| iriMtmtd of '* Hen*ditch **: 
'* Ktr<»nip«'' (i4Mt« 1M| for ktrmtie": 

Muntinki" l^*. xii) for " UisialiikL** 
yeahel la printed "Vealiel’' llironghoiit 
Che text nmJ In the in<lex. TmhriaJal ahn 
B);pmra chrodghouc es *’TrobirajMl.** 
Keforotictt are not a2wu*M cofforfb' gi^wn, 
«.g.. Hardy's Umk *'1110 Savegv tiotith 
tkoM" bt uicorrcctlv ilatcd ineCeiul 

of 1d07i "A Xaturalist in tlw C’elobo*” 
ip. 65) should rea<l "... In Xortb 
" Cslebw," atui tlie date Iftao ahoadil be 
q\;ote<l. 

" Tlte Journal of tlie Ky. Anthro. liHt." 
ia not correct for cefemces to volumes 


* 1 prefer to call this part of a fleh.hook 
tlw *' point." icwteed 4^ iwing tlw tern 

** barb.'' which ia more usually entployad for 

tiie Moendary reverted projecUon. 


(Ncs. 65-^. 

<lertiig before 1907. prnir 1<> sliich tho 
InstitiKe was not a '* Ro^til" Society. 
Pereooal nainca havo pwn'eil n stmnhling 
Mock Iwve aixl tliore. " MiuaV <le Kc. Cur- 
maine" (idate ISO) cnntaiivi twu uhvioDS 
vrron^ iMihillnlier (p}i. 2(1. Hi. lA nnd 
irirlex) ocetirx for LalKlliuHi>re. TIh* author 
M ocfiaiwtnally unjiartiAl in liia risxlMruigt*: 
for iiiMaiice, *'Im-Tluim *’ {p. lu3} and 
** iiveranl*im*Tliuni'* (p. AK), lioth of 
tWft being iiuxvrect. Hi« reforonce to a 
tyrioal cnwlatweti as a “ hsli" ipp. 7S. 7S) 
w KKiloizkally distilrlwng, 

Tlie IjxIox iMMlIy iwinirm nn*isioii and 
some extanwun. liwrc is a tack of syMtoni 
in indoving persunal iiamw, many of wide fi, 
tiiuugli nut all. Iwve lu lio snnglit undue 
eatagraioH lioatlwl " Dr.,'* " Ituv.," "Sir" 
ur "Sim." 8nn4y. (Jie •uinmnw'H sliunhi 
througliout Im remnlwl sl(>lia>«itically hi 
(heir ai^ropriatu pincra, tih: prellxm buini' 
of iMter iin|>ortaikC(s 

In comnweiibig iqinn a x h hUsniHlios, 
I am not unteiJ by a il«**ira in rritirixu. 
bid hy tlie latpc that, hy csrcfirl rovlMioii 
of (he text, full jnsticc may Iw done tn 
a very praiseworthy Muf welcnna* aruewiuii 
tn etlninlagical literaiuro. 

MKKRY lULKOVU. 


frablstory. Otadde. 

rie Jfoaf .tfrt'iVMl Kfh4, Hv CC 
V. ikwdou flukJe. Pp. 2SK. DO 
I'tales S4. illustrations bU, I inai>. Kupin 
l*Mul. liitK. rtica I.V. 

Rmfsmor Con Ion f'lulduM lM>»k ninst 
laivtt hecei first w’rittMi as s isMirsu of 
letturifw to stisheila in Ids own VnlMiTHtty. 
n(l n >iwiiis be wniild not liavt* iHVnn with 
llw wunin" BaTv4.v a tlxswtuul years 
'* agti Scniland mihI tlw rasb <if 
Tliv* nuacks ef ll>at iiarmw jarw^htelisiu 
wIikHi one aieiDciatra with Srutoh archun 
iiloiQ>'. and givea risa (u a cenaix spi^rc* 
licneion Irat tiic seme riarms* rarigs of 
VBoasi may be fumui tiirouglioui tlw whole 
week. Tlie apiiralwiu^i is tjuilv gmun<l* 
lee*. tl*a (rail uv the letiurcr is visihle only 
in tliet one |dace aial in tho ooceMonal use 
of unnMpiirvd ailjcvtiiwa. Proltweor CldlJe 
lias hrviiglit togvllHW gmiqn of faoln 
vikich. tu the general metier. liaNxi fnthortw 
apiwerr^l luireleted. and hns given a 
cotnprHicnaiX'e vie«’ ul tlw ]ir«Meiit state 
of knowtetitfc. attaincil hy tiio niovt recent 
deccovorieH in 3iIeMi>otemia, an<l 

lialia. It is a liook witiol i wae much iMe<led; 
aist Profeaior Clidtie's wide knowlflgo an<l 
bnlliant ce)>ackty for graiipllng succeeduUy 
witli tiw probWna of point him 

out as (he rigid |>erson (o write il. Hbi 
main thesis is (hat to luiderKtruvf tlie 
of Kurope it m nwtmry to 
(uni tv tlw great civlheatious of the Kear 
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ftncJ Mitldlo Kant, aiu! C«ke nceoimt of 
their early beginni)i$». In tho eecoiitl 
cliapter he ejrplAine very sliurtly the 
olim&tic Oonditione under ^vh;ch egricitlttue 
an<i domeaticfttion of tuumeta would first 
begin i in otlKir wuitIh, where civilifiation 
would first arise. T)iU ie un]l and oou- 
viiicmgl,v wTiften. hut a maji would have 
gieatly l;el|)eil in the el uci elation of the 
Mibjoct. Four oha^jtera aro <levote<l to 
eeriy Egyi>fc, tracing the rise of its civilins* 
tion from the primitive BatUrian culture 
to the magnificent pmcKi of tJm Third 
Dynasty. In these chnpUra Professor 
Childe gives a short and siieciiiet aocoimt, 
making a framnvork into which a s<tu<ient 
may fle any fiirthor information. He doss 
not. however, always distinguish the 
foreign elements from the native Badarian. 
The tulip.beakw of black wme with incised 
lines is clearly foreign, aa it ia made of a 
fat black clay unknown in the NUe Valley, 
and is of the aamo materia) aivl type of 
decoration as tlte ** biaciiit-boK '* forma 
Tho four*handled vase (Plate III6) is 
probably also foreign; poarubly from SjTla, 
where tho type survived or re-appeare<l 
consHJerably later. 

ProfoEsor Childe ta at his bent in the 
account of the kfafopotamien culture, the 
eeqiience of the <ii^rant eivtlisaCions being 
concisely an<l lucidly set oxit. HU ox* 
planation. that the difference m the develop, 
inent of Egyi>t and Babylonia was clue to 
the diHerence in geographical conditions, 
is extraordinarily clear, tliough very shortly 
)nit. In a few short sentences he shows 
how Epyijfc, Bclhcontained an<l hemmed in 
by deew ^," enjoyed a fortimnto isolation.” 
whereea Babylonia, by the very nature of 
the country, was dependent on forwgn 
inatle and at the same time opouto foreign 
incomiona. Professor Childe iiuuste 
throughout orv the Eastern con ne ctions 
of tlie Meeopotanuan oivUisation. Aa he 
pointe out. In tlie earliest timee tborewaa 
a great cultural complex e^rtending from 
Buehire on the Pereian Gulf northwards 
as far as Tell Zoirlan. The conclusion to 
which he comee. when reviewing the facts, 
is that »o wide a spread of the seme culture 
can only be explained by a series of colonies 
hiving off from the parent stock. After 
disoiiaeing the origins and connections of 
the Second CiviiiMtion. Professor Childe 
pouite out that the Oriental culture of 
tliat period "was, like Euro]>«^ civiUaa* 

" tion tO'day, an organic unity,” The 
ch^tor oir Siunerian civilisation is necee* 
earily concerned in a great measure frith 
Che recent dKooveriee at Ur and their 
place in the cultural development of the 
country. The account of the civilisation 
of the ^dus valley Is all too abort, though 
crammed with facte and full of euggeative 
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dstail. In the last chapter there is a 
duKiueiiun bh to the “original focus of 
“ metabworking’• and “tbs cr«<lle of 
“ food.j>rod«ct ion." which Profeasor Clillde 
is definitely of opiniou was in the East, 
and be traces these culture complei^ from 
the Near East westwards and northwards 
into Euro|>e. aiul eastwards into Asia. 
Tho book is ono which every stuHcnt of 
preliistory should possess, for the clearness 
of exposition end the wealth of detail 
It is gtvon to few men to seize tho ementials 
in so complicated and involved a subject, 
an<l place thorn plainly before the reader 
in the way that Profeeeor ChiWo han done 
»o brilliflutly. The chief fault of the book 
is the want of a<iequate mapa 

M. A. MURRAY. 

Rell^rloa. “ Sommers. 

Tki Vampire: hU Kilh and Kin. ri 
By Montague Summers. London; 0/ 
Kegan Paul, Trench. TWbner & Co., Lt<l. 
192U. Pp. XV + 356. Witif 8 plates. 
Price 15a, net. 

It is not easy to estimate fairly the value 
of this book by the Rev. Monti^e 
Summeis. In his " Hi>itory of Witchcraft 
and Demonology" the author sltowod 
himself incapable of ju<lging between 
different kitvis of evidence, and in the 
present work the same odd mixture of 
learning and almost childish ciedullty is 
apparent. If we imdeistand Mr. Summers 
rightly, he believes iu the reality of 
vampires; indeed, he castigates certain 
of the earlier eeclasiaatical writers for the 
mild scepticiem that they occasionally 
display. According to Mr. Summers, it ie 
not ddhculC to recognise the varopne when 
a coffin ie opened. Tho corpse lice within, 
fat and sleek; the face is ruddy and 
oolourod as when alive; the eyes are lit 
up with a baneful glare. an<l tlie snailing 
lips leveel teeth ivoiy white and sharp ae 
lasors. From the mouth clottod gouts 
of bloo<l aie seen to drip, and often the 
honid signs of a lacent feast are to 1 m 
discerned upon the cerements of the tomb. 
In order to explain hew tka vampiics leave 
their coffins upon their nightly oxcursiona, 
Mr. bummeis hints at the '* explanation " 
of modem spiritualism with Its alleged 
mateiialisations and eotoplaam. Indeed, 
he is so much at home in these dubious 
realms that he fails altogether to appre* 
ciate tile anthropological significance of the 
belief Ui vampire*. It is true that he has 
a section upon vampirism in Asia satd 
elsewhere, but even here he does not 
meiuion, as far as I can eee, the famous 
Berbalanfff of Cagayan Sulu. whose horrid 
habite might have been thought to be 
just those which Mr. Sumraera would 
especially delight in describing. 
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In «pit« of th «6 UafieianoMs, howo>Tr. 
tho book h«8 vAlue « & oolloction of 
80t2rc«8. Th« atcthor giree his nf^ncos. 
be t^iOM from AtistocU or from Uie New 
oj tAs Woflrl, snU irbeo the eom)tleto 
history of vomiMtian it writtm its aulIw 
will An<l Hr. Summer's ooUeeiion of 
eecleAtostieel Aushocitiet very useful. 

E. J. I>1^•^SWALL. 


Fruiae: Arobfeoto^y. CepfMa, Pg y poay. 

La Mad$M*u, sm fKseMsnf, seit 00 
Indttftri*, sss ( 7 inres iTArt. Par L. wO 
CftjiitAa et D. Peyrony. Pp. 125. 19 
and 70 text-Rjrucee. PMis: IhibUeaticMui 
do rirtstitut IntetTVAtional tl’Anthrofiolfifriei 
No. % (Ubrairie Kicul Nmtrcy). IttSH. 

The procow of completing: titt a:uev*tion 
of this famous reck^ielter hae hsen a lorg( 
one. and» iudeed. this memoir dote not 
bring us to the end of it. In tlte main U>e 
aitthOTH deal with work carried on hy tlwn 
froto 1D10 Co 1023. but Cliere iu « conrlu* iinf 
ileeerii>tion of a burial, of a child from 
5 Co 7 years of ago. foujid in lOSA Tlw 
bu<ly had evidently been *' ea\ixKHidre d'ocre 
" plue ou moine. vraieembtonwtit iwint 
*' evcc cecte inet^ire." SbeUa eiul piected 
iMili were found at Hm heml. the iwek. 
iht elhowM. the wrMu. tl>e knece, and cite 
anklsa. 

The KOiieml result of tho etcavatiods in 
to eonfiitn existing views ae to the des'elop' 
ment of culture during Made! >inien tiim 
Of the three layers whUi were well*<leAne<l, 
only the lowcet containe>< ir<dr>turw* in tJw 
round, the 9Utefan<{iu2 pieces being a Kne 
carving of a biaun, wHh bond luukuig 
backwa^i•. in reindeer antler. The mkklle 
layer contained animal earvitige in relief. 
auJ jreomntrical designs wore cnmuKHi. 
Jn the M|>(>er layer losurtclriral <ledKiw 
preduniinatod, acid the animal ceiA’iniOt 
were Iw sucrsfwfui. Of spear and harjHMM 
heads of reindoer antifv. tl>e lower layer 
had pritnitivo ty|»ee. in tiM aeecewl llioy* 
wore u’oU finished, with long un iiw eial hn rbs, 
ami ui the upper layer tl<e liarlis avro in 
two rouw, Tlie n p| ware nee of the nuf neroio* 

MtotiB de commandemonttlist w’oro 
foun<l tends to sugaiM that tlwir iuieriwe* 
tation as shaft'StraighteiieTe is likely lie 
correct. If they are *’ eliieTs stnves.’' tl>en 
the chiefs were eiClier eTtrsonlinenly 
numerous, or very tnreleiw with tlieir 
insignia. 

In debris left hy previous exeevators, 
which ooukl be kleotiOetl as bolungtng to 
the ui>per layer, were found a niuuber of 
blocks of limeetooe aod sebist. with 
animal eogravings. ohaeRy of reimleer. 
Thcee blocks form tbe eubjecte of oioetoeu 
oat of the twenty plates ia the memoir. 
Whilst si%4ng due praise to tiie escellenee 


of tlie illiMcmtHurs. luitli in tlte iovt An<l 
in tl>e jiketos. it may lie Hugwetcvl tlmt it 
•ouJd lia%‘p (Men yfry much U<ttw if a 
alMwt deecri|>(ioii nf ilio (aiBravr<l st<>u«i 
liail been giwn <wi (ho plAtcw tlmnwlvas 
or es’cai ui a gmiond ’ ’ ilwwril't um • if platoa " 
Ai» it M.|iie iwukr haa to lit id the jdiuM in 
I lie textwiiojv (lie <ieHcri[itiMw. are iindiuisd. 
Ill fiitiiro uaim* of Ihtwe ailinIreMe ^ndtlica* 
tNiM it may be Iw^wd that <nu* of time 
very win{4e aial usiial met ho Is will Im 
rulofrtMl. H. ^ HARRISON*. 

Crete: A/obsrology. Evnaa. 

FAs /Wecc of JJifto* ot Kxitootm : TQ 
n eompantUra <rercN<if gf sHcrrariiv Du 
*<u^ ^ tMc fmrig CfrMm c«rrh'*d/o/i at 
ilinttnied At (fisrorrWor tfl A'licrso*. 
By Sir Arthur Kvane. D.Litt.. Mto.. KR.8., 
P.I).A.. Koyal MedaUiut, U.I.B.A. 

VoL II. Parte 1 aiul i. Luiwlon. ll)2H. 
Pji. xxii-xiv f 1(44. t o'lUxireil rmutis. 
liMcea. 5 coloiireii 1 >la(w^ 5 iJanH iii 
Ml figiiree aitd mafM. Price £7 ?r. net. 

TIm eeocKui volume of this great work 
exceed* tlie Rmt bi bulk aikI imfMirtAncei 
its bulk ii eo great tliec the iiublidiprs 
lieve wieely divkJoil it into two jwrta 
TIm rtrwt volume weaUid r*f early tinier 
and eerried tl>e etory of Kiiomsiw flown 
to tiM occuneneo of a <UMwtrow eanh. 
i|iMke towanla U* clceii of the Tiiinl 
Mil Idle Klinudii ^asHcsI. Tina viiluine r^Huis 
with tlie rcWnmtMaw HTorlel aftur tliot 
cetAstm]ilw AIM I denciilMs* the |'ala(« lu 
it was during the Pirat 1/ato Minoan 
(Mriod. All tlie Arrintevtural details <if 
tiM jielace of tide titiio ero moot fully 
d ewer t h od . eSth a woelth of cnm|iensuiu 
drawn friMU mniclna foun>l elsewhere in 
CiaCe or ur Koypt. as wod as auoli olijeot* 
of lliM jierioil as have boon fourwl on tiM 
«(• itself. Tlio illiMtrations are not only 
nu>r>enMW, liut reproducod with gr.*at 
ekill. 

A coiieideraMe eection of tlie Hrsi part 
M de^’otail to reewat disem*erieH. mads ahiee 
sJm appeeraoce of the tlrst velunM. biit 
refateng to earlier p e ri od*. Notable among 
tliciM ie a late rMoUthic houax in which 
was fouiul a cot»|wr axo*lienil. riiowiiig 
tliat here, as one faistieets olsew'licro, w’hat 
has hitherto lieeu termed iicoUtliio Mvaus 
mmw to an ago wImu copper wae 

loiown. tlMiu|di eoaroe. Anotlier intcreetuig 
disruvery’ tneiuiceia)l is the great trade* 
route boiweeu Knosww aivl the Metiata 
Plau*. aial. oft or deectU>iag tliia, the 
author eo»i on to dwcuas tho trade 
relation* between Crete and the surrounding 
re;^ions. Thb dMcueuon is one of the 
most interesung point* 111 ihs vulume. smi 
tiM evidsuee for the e|>read of Cretan 
conunerce during the copper age has been 
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mftrA}iftllod ia » mo9t inastorl)' laahion. 
T^ia, again, l^acls to an account of OretAn 
ralationa with Malta, in which the author 
e>q)rsaBca his views as to the age aitil 
Iturpoea of tlie great megalithic sanctuaries 
W which that group of ialouds aro famous. 

Tliie voUuno is of suri>assing incareet. 
not only to those who raQuira information 
as to the early civilisetsoa of Greek lamia, 
but to all who are working on tlie early 
cultures of the Old Werld. H. J. E. P. 


Siberia, eto. Jcohel son, fifathtaasei). 

(1) P^opUt o/Afiatic Buma. By in 
Waiilemar Jocheleon. Amer. Mue. lU 
Kat. Hist.. ]»2& Pp. 228. figures 52. 
mape. 

(2) Anhftohgical Inrtitigutions t» Korn- 
cJta&a. By W. JochsiaoTL Cameg. Inst.. 
Washington, Pub. No. 388. 1828. Pp. 8(t. 
platee VJ, figurae 83, mapa 

{3) Material Culture o/ihe l{fiuUk 
By Thsi^el MathUseen. Be}>ort of Fifth 
Tliule Expe<iiCioM. Coi>enhsgen, 1928. 
VoL VI. No. 1. Pp. 2*2, figures 203, map. 

Tiieee three volumea ail bear on the 
problem of the relation between tlie ciilturee 
and native races of North^Rastem Asia 
ojul those of North-Western America. But 
the fv'st one haa a much wider bearing, 
fu« it is not only an ethnelogicaJ accouJit 
ef the races found iit Asiatic Koasia. but 
it incimlee those who h&ve come westward 
into Pinland. Bulgaria, the Caucasus. 
Turkey and adjacent regions. The survey 
of tlie many fregraants of miKsd peoples 
in tite Caucasus, for 6kax7ii>le. is o£ great 
value. Jochelson groupe tbs races into 
MongoloitN. inoliulmgFhms. Ugrians, Lapp. 
SMieywl, Yakut. Tantara, Bivyat ai^ 
Tungits: and '* Americanc^s," ineludmg 
the Cbukches. Kor\’ak. Kajnchadal and 
Asiatic Eakiino. T))o nations ef Turkestan, 
the Asiatic Stei>pes and the Iranian peqdes 
are also eonsidereil. This broad survey 
fumiahsa vain able maierial bearing on 
many problema Jochelson is iijclme<l to 
adopt a xoodihcAtioo of the hytwtbesut ef 
Boas tl;at Uie trsk across Behring Strait 
to America began during the Pieistocene. 
in one of the inter.gla^ periwis. these 
peqde being driven southwant by the ice. 
with a later post-glacial backwash into 
Asiatio territory. Tliie view is supported 
by the arclittolcgieal findings inKainchatka 
( 2 ) by somatological comparisons of tlie 
Kamchadal en'l other ncas witli the 
American Indians and Eskimos. 

Thia work ( 1 ) sketoliee tlie history and 
pre-history of sacb race so far as known, 
thus giving a picture of the inmunerable 
ahiftinga and mingUnga of i^eoplee in 
Central and Kcrtbero Asia. T^e evidMies 
it affords will enable anthroiiologiste to 
take a wider view of tlie races fomvl in 


Europe. The jtresence of the Caucasoiil 
A1j)U in North-Eastorn Asia among Mongol¬ 
oids has long been a puzzle. This work 
tends to show the presence in former times 
of a chain of white trifles, such as the 
Dinlin ami tlie Wusun. of Cliineee annals, 
stretcliing across Korthem Asia, some of 
them blue-eye<i blonda. ami thus connecting 
with tlie Kiiro))ean NoihUcs. SimilcLrly, 
a more eastern origin of the Alpine race » 
eiiggeste>l. This work will add to the 
high reputation of the author, who is 
already well knowii for his contributions 
on tlie i>eaplee of NorClrem Asul 

The third volume is a study of the 
Iglulik Eskimos, who occupy roughly 
northern Bafhn Laud, tho Melville Peniti- 
sula aud the region around the mouth of 
Hudson Bay on the western side. The 
author lived and travelled in this couiitry 
of the Central Eskimos for two years. 
1921-23. Tho country is deecribed an<l 
a very full account is given of the natives, 
tlieir weapoiiB and implements, inatborls of 
hontbig. slelge routes, clothin g, and eveo’ 
phase of their lives. They fiaquently take 
long Journeys, build snow housen in winter. 
aniT UBO tents in summer, caribou (uniting 
is of groat Importence to them, and they 
have many taboo rules. Their cnltore is 
similar to tliat of the Coronation Gulf 
Eskimos, but differs from that of tho 
western Eskiinoa and the CSreenlanden. 
Certain features of it are believed to be 
survivals of the early Thule culture, which 
formerly extetided all aoro*B tiie American 
Arctic. One such survival ia the me of 
old house ruins as <pmj%ai or autumn 
houses: another m the skui lining of snow* 
houaeSt ajirl various others are citeil 
Those were more numerous a century ago, 
en<i it is ))ehsve<l that timers has been a 
grAilual transition from the ancient Thule 
culture to the present ooiuUtione. with 
more survivals here than eUewbere. The 
Iglulik ciOture is regarded as an inland 
one which has acquired a marine facet 
and has been derived from that of the 
Caribou Eskimos on the Barren Oiounds. 

It is to be hoi>ed that the blood groupa of 
these Eakimes and those around Corona¬ 
tion Gulf will be taken, as it may fui-nieli 
important evidence cf their origin oiul 
lelationshipa K. RUGGLE^ UATE8. 


China: Ethnology. Oht Ll. 

The Fojjnaiwik of the Chintee ? 4 
Pec^e on Antkropologicol Inqmry. • * 
By Ou LI, ?h.I). (Harvard), I.«cturep in 
Anthropology in the Tsing Hua Besearoh 
Institute. 283. 78 distribution mape, 
76 tables, and sa Appendix. Combrid^, 
Mass. Humphrey Milford, at the Oxford 
Univer.ity Press, for the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity ness, 1828. Price 28s. net. 
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Tbia hrilliAat crJtioal an&lysu of ail the 
available data, published in trenchant and 
lucicl Itnglish by a ChlnsM anthroitolosist 
who is also a eUwiced scholar, deservas a 
hearty welcome. Dr. Li clxearhilly reco^r. 
niMS the formidable <1if!AculiiM of tiiin 
incjiuiy, and merely claims to "'shoa* the 
complexity of (be problem, a;ul the 
poeaible waya of solving it/' but his 
demonstration is original in mctliod ami 
taeti^ea to laborious research seientiHcaUy 
carried out, whilst his analyses, matlie* 
matioal and oritloal. of the anthropo* 
metrical material and historical data are 
those of a penetrating and swift intnlleot. 
Me has colfactad all the anthropometrical 
data published about the people itihahiiing 
China proper, reducotl them to terms 
capable of oomi>arative analysts, and then 
worked out the ethnographlo rorreletionN 
mathematically. To «<uitrol these antliro* 
pumetrie findings ho has analysed tbo 
reconis of the building of 4.47$ jwtective 
city walls between a perlorl ending in 
7SS B.O.. and 1644 A.D. (5.0SS of which it« 
dated oonetruotions) an'l <leduo«d from 
this waU'bxtilcling activity " the slow hut 
** eteady tnoveirient of the poi>ulation ” 
into the area oeoupisd by the niodorn 
Chineao. And he has llkowiso analyml 
thegeogiaphical <iistributlon,fi‘om 22K&a,c. 
tol644A.i>.. of tliu ton sninamoH occurring 
moat frecfuontly in the 60.000 biographical 
noticoH ill the genealogical riiConU dealing 
with 4,000 different enmanisa leconlod in the 
Chinese Knoyclopa^dia. i I lust rating tho 
direction and trend of Mie migrations 
detluced therefrom m a series of mope 
oompareil with the graphs Illustrating Che 
walhbuilding. Then he hes eompareil both 
eete of reeults, which agree In dejnonstratiiig 
(i) that the movement of the bietoric group 
considered as "Chinees" by tbs Chinoee 
histeriens (he calls it the " We " Croup in 
ooatra*diitinotion to the "You" Oroiip 
oomprisuig barbarians, aborigines and 
foreigners} (a) btfvn S66 s.c. was limited to 
the north of the Yangtee, {&) was suhee* 
quently mainly in a south-easterly <lireotion 
up till ISSO A.D.. (c) was then domihently 
eouth*av*torly up till 1644; (ii) that the 
YangCae and Yellow rivers have eorslstently 
served as the arteries of Clilnese civilisation, 
hebg " constant factors uaocisted with all 
" the great historical movements of the 
" Chinese " j (iii) that the Chinees " Wo* 
groi,^" populatioa wea concentrated in 
the north*eaat and central-east at about 
the begiinning of the Chrietian era. but 
aubaequently decreased in the north-east 
and ceotrabeast while it increased south 
of theYai^te«>>-eepeoially markedly during 
tbe Arst century and a half of the Christian 
era, and thus cerroborating fmlepenclent 
historical recoil of invauon in the north- 
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ce^tral-^^'Ost and cr>i>ilicts> with aboriginal 
tribes iu the South. Finally, Analysing 
his thrse set a of renultA. Dr. LI fliirU (A) that 
(taking 722 n.c. as the atariing [mint of his 
enqitiry) there ure ten clonrly deftnAhle 
elements in the inakc.up of the modern 
Chinese. The " silk*woar(ng. rioe-oating 
" aiul city-building" We-gronp woa en* 
larged, after the beginning of the CiuiAtian 
era. by thoinoorporatioa M the boive*ri'ling, 
kumiss-drinking. Aerih-eafing Ksiung-niisi 
the yak-driving CltSanga; the piu*roaring 
Tungus and the cattie*stoaling Iilongoln, 
white it alisorfaad aiKl inoorimniidil the 
tattooing 8han*enonking group, the cre¬ 
mating Tibeto-Burm(in*«)>Qal<ing croup, 
and tile Ivanlan • c I well lug Mon • Isniai' • 
speaking group in tlio coun»o of its ox)>an- 
Hion soutli of tbcYangtso. (ThoManchus, 
H branch of the Tungue, <atiie in after 
1644 A.D., which tliu author (akos a^ his 
limit tliie Aj<l« of tho C'linetiau ora.) 
(13) Tliat, althoiigli tho nunibar at those 
tun elemontM variiA rmiu thre<* tu lught 
in different ^vovincfy, c(«rUuii f)rcvjnooe 
aro demoiistratahly liumogenooue ethno- 
grophiently. ((.'I Tbnt tint •tithro(ir»fiiatH(- 
rharactoia <4 difforont provirx**#* csn, m 
A voMhitlcrablc extisit. lio ccrrolatctl uith 
their ctbniviaphio elcmouts, mo that, in 
general, it h triio to Ma.v that (jf (lio Imsk 
eleitiiAits of I be iiakUtu CldnoNu (he 
hislui'ical CbliKW " Wu*gruMi)." with its 
gtHigmiilupal cento.' in Knst China, is 
brarhycephaUf •lojitorrliinic: the Tungus 
group, with its rmtiv in tl>c Korth, is 
dohenAt-ei)! lal ic*lu| )t orrli I nic; t he Tibeto* 
Bunnaii*spenklug pcoplw tu the Went ero 
flolicliocopliAliC'platyithlnir. end Oio Men* 
Kiner*Hi>eaking oioup in the 8ouili brechy* 
oepha! io-i ilatyrrhi tiio. whilst interspersed 
amons thcHe grouim ure others whoee 
enihi'<it>otnetric chnmi ters cemtot he deter* 
minc<l, viz., tho HsjunK*nus in the Korth, 
a dwnrf olorneixt in tlie South, an<l Mongol" 
'•"if, imlo»l, tJicro are any "- nil over 
China ^xroper. (D) That t'he historical 
tendency (now, apparently, inojierative) 
has been for the dingus to rej^sce tho 
histotical Chinese "Wo-group," and for 
thwo to roplnce permauontly the other 
m^or olomotita, tIuM suggesting the pro¬ 
bability of a continued lojrtorrhinizatioii 
of the South and a rehrachyeepheUsatiori 
of the Kortlt. Tho final word of thlA 
Chiuoae doctor of philoaophy, however, in: 
" 1 am ]>roparod to modify my opinion on 
" tho basis of further r oeoa reli." We hope 
cble painstaking and original investigator 
will find opportunity and methods of 
extending his researches to the prahurtoric 
period. And thet in future ftublicatlons 
he will put us further in his <jobt by 
providing—an index 

V. C. C- COU.UM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Egypt: AiQ&BOlogy. 

Ancient Reaping: Hooks. 

To tM Editor oj Mam. ^ A 

Sin.—Th« comperuon between ■ ^ 

eccienC Egyptian rc«ip{ag.)uKik(i snfl the 

C ’ t«s of tn jiTwe hee occurrra to many minds, 
ut there is the pcimary difficulty of the 
impoaibility of o:(-taoth cutting knifeOLke 
(hroofth sCrsw, If tlio flints coiutitati&f the 
nckifl.bltde be examined, they will bo /ound 
to be polfehed briglit by tlie sweeping contort 
witli the dry straw, wnii;); hoe a hardneae of 
Ita own and would only be bruincrl «vnd tom 
by Ox .teeth in a jaw wielded ^kie^faeliton. 

Apart from tina the eerlieet known form of 
neklo IS t!io neolithic one found by Mlsa Caton. 
TJierapnem la tlia Fayum, which is straight 
feea J.R.A.I,. Vol. fvi. PI. XL^ Aliandle may 
liava been added to this in the course of agee, 
for conventencA end the whole eventnally 
developed into the graceful tool mode of a 
single piece of wood which wo know In the 

S e of the Now Empire and is i]lustrate<l by 
r. Ma^lse (Mam. md, No, 37). 

The neolithic sickle may be considered ae 
exemplifying tl)e method w employing micro, 
lithe, by attachment to wood, or even bone. 


as in the case of the liarpoons to which they 
have beaa foood eCtached* as barbs. 

1 am. flir. Your faithful Seivaitt. 

0. X>. HORNBLOWER. 

March Utb. 1929. 

Ethnology. 

The Origifn of Raoea. 

To the Editor oJ Mam. Ift 

dot.—In his very Intorestu^ Huxloy I M 
Memorial lecture. Sir Arthur Xeit^ stotss 
tliat fiom a mixed crowd of Britons lie couki 
identify from physical appearancce a oon. 
eideral^ proportion of Wc^. Irish, etc,, and 
argues from this Chat tlie Walsh, Irish, etc., 
are evolving distinct racial tj^Tee. 

He coula also, oo doub'^ identify from 
pliywcal appoarancoa a conaldorable proper, 
tion of lawyam, soldiers, ate., but would 
hardly argue that lawyers and soldiers aro 
evolving racial types. 

The fact la that language, religion and 
training all leave their traces on tlie physi* 
ognomy, and it is often possible to diagnose 
a man's '* race ” from his physical appearanco 
although lie eichlbitfi ao true rsclal character, 
ietios whatover. Yours fatthfoUy, 

RAOLAK. 

March 3rd, 1939. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Gceoibchaft fUr Voikaikunde. TM toqueetixl to apply to J. H. Dribarg. c/o the 
witli ite h^quartors at L«psig. has * ^ Royal Anthropological Institute, 
raoeotly been founded under the auspicee of <7. U. DRIBERO. 

Profoewr Frits Krauso and other leading __ _ 

German anthropologists. Tlio aims of the 

Society are to prosecute and to promote tbe Po»l-C<trtU from Ih* 7C 

study of cutUiral snthropolc«y. with special Tbe Uueeuro of the American Indian He^ ' tl 
emphasis on the sociological aspects, and to Foundation, New York, has recently published 
correlate ite metliods and flodlo^ wltli thoeo a series of pcstt'csids iu colour representing 
of other sociel soisocos. such as comiiarative phases of Indiao Life and Art. Ihere are 
religion, jurisprudence, linguistics and psycho, two seta, arvhwoiagical (Nos. 1-18}, and ethno* 
log^’. it Ik propceed to attain this eiuf ^ the logical (Nos. 13-84}. price. SU coats per set. 
pubJicatioQ of a epecial journal to be known sk Amongst the most lacereetlng of the subjeciM 
VitrtHiakrodiriji /fir Idilthnidc and a portray^ are; Noe. lu. Ancient Carved and 
'biennial oongr e a s . at which woticets from Painted Mirror from Paru; 12, Jade Cblsela 
different fields and regtorw may meet to from Alaaka; 13. Human Bo^es alininken 
discuss their special probJema Members of by the Jlvaro Indlaas; 17, Ceremonial Mask 
the Society are also ontitied to a reduution of carved and painted wood, Auk .diviaien of 
of 23 per cent, on subecnptlona to the EiAao- tbe Tllngit of southern Alaska: 21, a typical 
lofjuchcr Af'tsigor and Aitihropoo. The rocep* tipi of tiw Indians of the aortbem plains, 
tion in Germany has been so favourable that The potew^ards are weil product and tlie 
It has been decided to widen the scope of colours natural and jifellke. E^h set is 
membership to other countriaa. Pallows of endoeed in an envelope embellished with an 
tbe Instituto desiring further infermation are appropnate design in colour. 


fiyss AMi> Sfottiswoodb, 1/iD.. Eli Majesty’s FrlAton. East HawjSng 3treet, Lon don . S.O. i. 
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Wltlt Plate F. 

Aft^ca: Ethnography- Pinfold, 

Some Note* on '‘ForK Ouarde.*' Bi/ 0, f. H'/ZA Plolc F. 

Thft peculiar cuf*toiii of wonriiig " Fork Guartls *' is c.stiviiioly inti'rfMtujj:. / 0 
It appears to be oonHned to a few siib.tribos of the p'l'nt Snni ]K*o{kJc*. 

They aro worn only by the marriwl women in all oaMC** ; tho uiimnirird wt)mcn 
ami girla ;vear a fringe apron {Fig. 2) in the Loie and Kon a fork band (F^. 4) 
in the Yobodo race. 

At prcaonf very Httle known of their origin, oikI tlio only jnfornmtitm 
obtainable from tl;a women tlioiDBolvwi ia that they veto \mrit by their motliora and 
graiidmotbci'8. T^ere U no doubt tliat the object Ik to dreeivo atrnngent, for on 
approaching a viDogr, esixcially an Kuropcau, thomcn tuck the whole of tho Rciiltal 
organa iMtw'oen their thiglia and walk thiiH. Tho men ^* 00 ? no loin elothn, but u 
Hitting skin, naiially nja<lo of 
goatekln with tJto f(K*t cut 
off and tho legs uood as 
favtcninga. Thesa sitting 
skins are generally ornaiDOMt* 
ed at tho nock end with 
leather stitching or binding. 

— Tho dis* 
tribution appean to b(« 
lintibxl, as far as is known, 
to a few aub'tribcK of thc« 

Sara M'Bai, vis., the Loir. 

Kan and Yobodo raoea, Ou* 

“ Pork Guard ’* of the latUr 
race being the larguHt iK*on 
and collected by Major 
P. H. G. Po'vell.Cottoji on 
hia travelH in hVench K<rna* 
torinl Africa during a 14 niontliM' rxjicHlition from Lake (1«ul to thr (. hniigi 
Uh'cr in lttlo-20; au<l wvix* only imt with In tlio dirtiet situated on the north 
hank of thv Noun Unrya, a tiibutary of tin* liahi' Sam. which ruiw into the liivfr 
C'liarj from the went aiH)ut 7' X., 17* 3i>' K. 

L>f(<Hlg.—2\o. 1, F<M'k Gunr<l, made* of split ennt , l)ound and covered with string 
made from u kind of flax, caUed by the nnfjv<v h>«?r; top part round, lemaiiKlor 
Iktatid tapering to aiwint at back; is worn In front pitJtrudinK <ait and forward, and 
Kocured by a girdle Hm<U* of Hiujilxr at ling, tlw w hole coloured a «lidl ix-'i. 

Native imiwe of Fork <5uaid./>o/fptfvi; \vomfln*H name. yoHeo/, cjf Ih.rro village, 
Lola race. No. IDli. M. No. 1215. 11 th August, lt>2r). 

No. ‘2, Fringe Apron, of native titring, eolouivrl brown, 'vum otUy by \muinrrietl 
w omen and gii U of the Loie ami Kan tribi^. \Voman*s «ame-f/-»d. of Knr vi)lag<', 
Kflii tribe. No. 211. M. No. 1224. 22nd August. 1»2*'. 

No. 3.—Slnrilar to No. 1, but largi r, Yobotlo race. Woimin a name, i>i(IocoV, from 
T^j-aee village. No. 2bH. il. No. 1216. 12th SejUemlxT. 1»26. 

No, 4.—Fork Band, made of jdaiU'd string, worn l)y the unmarried women of 
tho Yobodo tribe: tlie baud is i>asse<l through girrlle behind and in front wlwre it 
terminates in a ro<l bead tassel. W'oman’s name, iwtw/r, of Taj'soo village. No, 234. 
M. No. 1210. l:Mii Sopteiuber, 1925. 
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^o. 5.—Fork Gtuxd, made of split caoe laced side by sldo, flat, tapering to 
a point, and fastened in front only by a girdle, ^ guard hanging down. Native 
name of guard, cjmdwe. and drdlo, diffu. WomaE’s name, m'beUi, of Kor village. 
Kan tribe. No. 204- M. No. 1226. 18th August, 1025. Unmarried women of 
this tribe w^eoT fringe aprons (F^. 21. 

Tlic Qumbers ia the tej:t refer to Field No.. Museum No., and date of sitocimens 
in the Ethnographical Coflection, The PoweU*Cotton Haseuns, Quex Park, 
Birch iDffton, Kent. G. F. PINFOLD. 

Ireland: Preliistory. KeitL. 

Report on Human Remains ^om Gist Qraves. RathMn Island. ^"1 

By Sir Arthur Keith, y.BB. / / 

Mr, Blake Whelan has described the circiimstanoes under which these 
remains were found, as recounted In the paper which follows. Six individuals arc 
lepresented—in only one case was a skeleton approximately complete. As will lie 
seen from my list, only fragments were found in the other five. 

(I) A man. between 40-50 years of age. Frontal bone, half of upper jaw, lower 
jaw. Part of right humerns. Tlie right temporal bone. 

(II) A man, about 60 yearn of age or older, front part of skull, which is thick and 
po;‘ous. Tlie bridge of the nose is nenow ^d fonvaidly projecting, Pai’t of 
a hip bone. 

(III) A man, SO years of age or less. Assigned to him are the following porta : 
right half of a frontal bone, part of an occipital bone, upper jaw and right half of 
lower jaw. 

(IV) A woruau, of whoin only the lower and upper jaw's lla^e been found, witJi 
part of a humerus and a complete right radius. Also part of her hip*bone, which 
show's the female characters in a state which uidicates an ample pelvis, which shoukl 
have made childbirth easy. 

(V) A woman, about 50 years of age, repreeented by almoet a complete skeleton 
Tlie vertebne—especially of the loina—are marked by chronic rheumatic changes. 
The pelvis shows fully developed female oharactere. The skull lacks the forehead, 
but is otherwise fairly complete; the lower and upper jaws are preserved; so are 
the thigh bones and most of the limb bones, save those of the leg. 

(VI) A child of three yeai* represented by only oiie fragment—the lower end 
of the right h\mierua. 

When did these people live ? Unless we can auau er now*, or hereafter, this 
question, their remains caimot help us in unravelling the history of British peoples 

Mr. Blake Whelan has foimd evidence in eupport of Bathlin Island having been 
inhabited during the neoUtbic period bnt none which links tlie people of the cist 
graves with neolithic tools. When were such gravee as he has described made? 
liCas Tlldesley may be able to some evidence on this point and, although I have 
never come across records of tombs of an exactly similar nature, yet they hax’e points 
of simUarity with the cists found in the Green Island, Jersey (not definitely ^ted), 
in the prehistoric gravee at Harlyn Bay. Comw’all. and also, I think.with certain early 
Iron Age slab graves which have been found in Norway, In no sense are the Rathlin 
Island cists of a megalithic nature. One must remember that in the Isle of Man 
and in certain parts of Scotland gra\*ea of a somewhat similar nature have been 
found—those of the Isle of Man bemg certainly early medisval and those of 
Scotland, late OlUc and early Christian. On the infomaticn now at our disposal 
] think it wili prove that the RathJvn Island graves are late Celtic in date—Iron 
j^g^.perhaps about the same age as those at Harlyn Bay—a century or two before 
the arrival of the Bomaiu in Britain. We may be certain that we have to deal with 
the contents of a cemetery made by a people permanently settled in the Island. 
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On two of the skeletona are certain morka whicb artist m in elating tlicflo TomainH. 
No. I (a man), has boon badly wounded by a shorii metal blade, preauniably icon, 
for the IxHio is oloanly looised, as can bo done only by a keen edge. The point of itis 
ohin lias boon cub o(7 by a bloa* aimed at his throat; his ujiper jam' M cut by anotJioc 
blow aimed where the upper Up joins the nose, while, Jiiglx in Iho foroJiead, is the mark 
of another blow— hUI of them mode on frcaJi bone oitlier juKt l)oforc or just after 
death. 1 do not think a bronu s^i'ord could Iiavc mode Kiich clean iiiclsions and ao 
I infer that theae people lived in the Iron Age. 

Then man No. Ill shows certain remarkable cute. One Hhari> stab, deliN’ered on 
the right cheek, has sunlt into the upper jaw, cutting cleanly through the route of 
the upper wisdom tooth. The right lialf of hia lowor jaw Iiok been prwvrvwl: on 
Its inner or deep surface are seen many linear iiiciHions of a ubailoa* nature—^iicli oa 
might be made w ith a knife. But wliy such incisions sliould iiA %'0 been made I cannot 
guess; they were done when the bone w’ss still fresh. the foitguo iiack»| out ( 

1 liave never seen such marks before. 

There is thue evkionce that leads us to tiunk tluit Nos. I and If] w^ero killed 
by tlie sword, and wo may further infer that they were buriwl imt by flic ciiomy— 
but by their own kin in the cemetery In^longlng to the family or coiuniuuit)'. 

Othor evklence also coni}>oli< us to asNign tivw ]K«ople to a p^Mtt.nvulitUiu date. 
There ie, hmt, the coiuUtlon of the bomw; that cmiditkui points ig a date us (•arlv 
as late Celtic ,<^r m late as tlie time of the Nurxetnen. Kurtlier, it is very uncommon 
to find crowding of the low'cr incisor tcolh among JlritUli iiouplo until lute Celtic 
times—and in all four cases, whciv the low'er jaus Ixave been ])reecr\'u<l, lliero is 
a greater or lens <lcgree of crowding of tlw lower incisor teeth. Thus if we take all 
the ovjdenco into eoonunt wo cannot w’ell assign thcHO iieoplc to an <«rlU‘r date Chau 
Che last century or two before our ora^they may 1^ latrr. The key to date will 
bo found in die typo u! grave. 

Wliat can bo said conorrnlng Cho racial natuie of thoHc* jwojile? h'xccpt in 
the case of No. V, a woman, wo have only fragments to ^vuisC lu, and they arc not 
enough. In the case of No. V, the skull is of tlie type wu ftiul in the WceC KcotCliih 
HighiandorH—and also in tho {icoplMi of Ireland nivl of \N’alM. I evtimate that 
tliiw woman’s skull was IHO mm. long; it Is 13U nim. wide; the vault is 117 mm. 
al>ovo the oar.paswiges. 8l\e wc^ of short Htaturu, the length of her thigh lionee 
l>ojng about 410 mmthus giving hot a statui ‘0 of about a fc<*t 2 liiclici*. Her forearm 
Itoncs are slender, the right radius being 222 mm. long and the width at tlio middlo 
point of thoshaft being U mm.,w*UUo the front to back diameter at this point is U ram. 
The tlugh bone, l)cluw tbo Minall trochanter, lias a w’idth of 30*.’) mm. and a front to 
back diameter of 24 mm., there being only a eligliC dogrte of flat Coning. At the 
middle of tlie femoral shaft the width is 24 mm. and front to back diameter 25 rois. 

A survey of all tho charaotois leads one to the concliiHion that tliesu ]>eople ore 
representative of tho long-headed people still living in the ^vos(orn jiarU of Hritaiu. 
It ie true that tw'O of the men. Nos. I & 11. have wide foreheatls: tlie minimal width 
in each ooes ie 100 mm.; the nia.^lmal width about I2(i mm. and the width between 
the outer ends of the Hupra-crbital ridges 110-112 inm. These mcasiin>incnts are 
above the average, but tliey occur, In No. lU the forehead was narrow*, its minimal 
width being 94mu.; in this individual tiie low^r end of the uitcrfroiital suture 
remained open. 

There ie such a close resamblance in dimensions and shaiio between the foreheads 
of Nos. I and II that one infers that they must bo closely related'-perliai>s father 
and son. No- XI was old with thickened, porous skull bone*; No. I was 3*ounger 
and, as we have seen, marked with sword cuts. 

Two other points dosorvo mention. First the remarkable state of the teeth—• 
not a tooth is damaged by caries and none have been lost from disease; in the older 
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uidividir{»]$« the enamel lus been worn from Che chc^^ing surfaces nf the molars, but 
there hne been an abundant formation of secondary dentine which has prevented 
exposure of the pidp. No. IV (a woman) has no wlfidoro tooth on the left aide; 
it lia^ not liecn ([evelo|Md, a defect or retrogreseion u’Lich is common in onr Celtic* 
speaking women. Also all the lower jaw's show* out^rowchs of bone on the inner aide 
of the alveolar jiait—jnet under the membrane which covers the gum3'‘*and this 
onCgrowth or exostosis ja most niarked below* and to the inner aide of the second 
liremolar tooth. It has long been recognised that people w*ho depend on the sea<shore 
for food-^hell*hsh and seaweed—show these abnormal outgTOW*tlui of bone, 
apparently pitxiuced by the crunching of harrl food ^ainsC their gums. Thus we 
have evidence that the^ people were not likely to have beeji migranU to Bathlin 
Island but rather members of a community settled on the Island, 

ARTHUR KEITH. 


Ireland: Arclieeologry. Tildesley. 

Archaeological evidence for the Date of Oiet Graves. Rat hi in 
Island. Jit/ Miss M. L. 'fiJdesUy. / 0 

The hiunan remains dealt w’ith in the foregoing 1 ‘eport by 8ir Arthirr Keith 
w’ere discovered by C. Blake Whelan. Esq., on Ratblin Island, off the coast of 
.^trim, in the summer of 1927, 


Archte^ogieol ImUt .—The follow’ing are the arch^loglcal observations made 
by Mi, Whehm in the course of excavation Four long-cist biiriab were uncovered, 
skeletons extended, head to 8.W. The ciete wore joined together, tw’o side by side 
having a side-wall in common, and tlie ioot-ends of both doing duty as head-ends 
of another piur of cists having agam a side wall in common. The graves had been 
dug down fhroiigb the 2-3 feet of surface mould to the top of the underlying 
" rotten rock ” (hard red sandy clay), w’bicb thus formed the floor of the cists. 
The walls and cover-stonew w*ere formed of rough slabs of basalt and chalk, two or 
three to each side and to each cover. ‘Die cista w'ere nearly filled with humus, And 
the fact that the foot*bouee of one skeleton were stiU in articular poeition in a lump 
of earth allowt us to infer that the humue wee already there w*hen the soft tissues 
decayed and did not arrive by subsequent inflltration through the interstices betw’eeii 
the slabs. In the earth within the ciste, at about the level of the human remains, 
were '* numerous animal-bonee and teeth and sea-shells,’' but no artifacts, lu the 
overlyhrg soil a M'ell-formcd end scraper w’ee found of a w*hiCe patina and presumably 
Keolithie, but this specimen w’as in no way directly associated with the burials. 
Finally, there bad been deposited on top of and around the closed ciste an abundance 
of shingle from the neighboimng beach. That no observed detail may be left 
unrecorded, it may be added that in the shingle Mr. W'helan noticed some eurioiuly 
stained red earth and also blackened layers." though it does not appear probable 
to the writer that any archeological significance attaches to tlioee appearances. 
If the blackened layers bad been due to burning, presumably some fragmeuts of 
charcoal would have been revealed by the careful examination given; as this was 
not tiie case, ono may surmise decayed scaw’eed brought up with the shingle from the 
beach, or some other such non-significant origin for the blackened layers, and some 
cause of this same natitrai order for the red earth idso. 


J)aU of Jnfementi~—The above archseological data are not such as to indicate 
airy period at which alone it would have been possible for snch mtenrtente to be 
made, but careful exaznlration of the evidence w’e have may at least serve to narrow 
down the probabllitiea. Though there was abundant witness to flint'W'orkjng. 
Neolithic in type, near the cists as also elsewhere throughout the island, a Keolithie 
date ia improbable (thougli not impossible) for extended skeletons in long 
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cisM.* Again in the Bronze Age it a usual—in Irelaiul ftpjHvreutly iw claoukoi'o— 
for inhumation cista to bo abort and skeletons contraetwl, liwutfb exceptions exist .f 
tn any caae, the Neolitliio and Bronze Agee may l>e coiisidcwl ruled out by the 
oonrUtiou of the bonos, and by Sir Arthur Keith's oliservAtion of blow s b\ a niiar^) 
motal instrument. 

Tlio 8iibKec{ueiit ])oriod falls arclucniogkally into four inalu entogorles : (1) tho 
F^rly Iron Ag<^ which in Irelan<l may bo reckoned from tho (V^llio inimigrutidii 
(coiwidored by Macolifiter to boghi in tlio S.K, in tlie early port of tlu* fourtli 
eenlury n e t) to the conversion of Iroland to Chrlstiaaiity In the nistli eeuttuy A.l>.: 
(2) the Christiaix period from tlio sixth century on waul, into wliicU. how\iv(>r, there 
irrupted (3) tlio i>aganism of the Scandinavian raideiw and Rettlcra in tlie hint 1 1 
and tentli ceuturiw; (4} tho )uc<liioval ]joriod. u liieh liegan w itli t)ir fiiinl defeat of 
the Scandinavians in 1011 A.n. and wntnewrcl their gradual asMiinilatk»n. Itotli 
)>o)itiral and religious. 

(1) Data concci'iiing (iio feu* 6nds of htutian rcumtJis axsigiuxl to die Iron 

in Ireland at^o very inadequate. All of tho four cutes r(KH>rtU‘<l by MiK’allster 
(Arcfuool. of JrfhH(f, liilh, pp. 2(l2-3) lay lM*u<*ath tuuuill, In ouc (usr, KillHle, 
tlio individual was hurled njiriglit, w ith bn>UKe suxuil and lixuidieothxl H|x'nr. within 
a i'lide ineomplete cist 7 feet liigh: of that at (.)unadry we km^w' iliat the Hkelrluii 
lay wdtiun a cist (sliort or long 0i n tiikg ef lignite on Us head, anti a stone mu and 
glM8 ring at ita foot. Wc arc told of the i«orhrra tuiiuiliis only that no elst was 
pTCAonti that a orematioji witii ui’ii was foiiiul at tlie iK/ttoin, and higher the 
nkoletnns of a wnnmUi a Itoiwc. au<i j)ar( of a red dcci*. As tr) tlut I'ufTIxiiinigh 
tumuhut, it is merely statCMi that a male ancl a female Hktictoii were euntaiueci 
within a lK‘uhive*strurture—K^n which fcMim' alone tiu' tumulus w'as tentatively 
1 'cfei'i‘od the Knrly Iron Age. Turning to llir uoigb I touring I'oiuitiies for 
comiMiratiYe data, we And a pai^kd to tliu RatUlln Island burials In uii extended 
IIItorment in a long cist at UlacknesH (Vv«tk*, l.inlUhgrav,^ luwli/ned to the Karly Imn 
Age on tho ovldcnce of a bronze uriulct of a tyjie otherw’isc imkiiown hi Seutiaud;l; 
and A gitnip of moTo ilcHnitcly <ialcal>le cists at <'atinou\ (UiernHvy, six in numlvr 
and dated hy thoir plentiful gr&vc.gorKls {mostly wca|K>ns) at alxiut lo<i ii.c.. were 
at! al^ut 7 feet In length, and ])r<>sunmbly tlicnd<irc (tliough not certainly) c^ontaiiiwl 
tixtenrled biirials.l* Again, the Kuirly Iron Age interment at Hind ip, tllox., »clbdate<l 
at second half of tho first century .i.o.. consisted of three exteudi*d skeletuJui in 
a line, encloscfl In a kind of cist: an oval ring of upright st^ines roughly roidnd by 
soiiu; thill sJabs. In tlie numerous £arly La T6iio interniciUs in Emi Vurkshtro {iMnes 
('raves, An^as and other groups), though most wx'iw cxmtracted, n few lay e.xtended: 
none, iiouxTor. w'm enclosed in a cist, ami all W'or<* topped with smnll tumuli, 
t'ontractoil burial occurs in other insiaiKies In this iieriod: and, tiioiigh orientation 
is not consistent, there seems <rn tlie whole to lx* a bios in fai*oiir of lieiiil north. 


* ProfeMor K. A. 8. Macalwtcr citos n co<ie of 17 extoiuleil buriKl» in btsmsi '' liordcrcsl 
'' W'ltli stoiwssel on inlav ” near Bally iUmiiiuii. I'o. Perry. wijicL werv prcHiiirwiI tv uanoelai^U 
uilii a N'coiiDiie svlllenicuV of wliii'h tli«re ww< v^'i(lellv«> on Utoudims^nt ls>ueli. As, ItuHoscr 
no ortlfiKte were lounil in tliu grove*, flic eotmoeiion is out)’ prvxuiMtUiNe. (Irr/nitfl -n 
Pfr>C«ific Toitr*, l&3h p- .113). 

t I'or iitfUiuice. diw ^xteuded Bronze Ago skeUUou st (V>rHtna. l\>nibroke, dnrribecl l»y Br. 
Cyni Fox in Arc/tO'uUfgio ICS”. 

I .lrrAtro)oyy nf Irf/'ttid, |>. 17. 

§ jVccount in Pm. Soc, A/iliq, AVvf., IHit-S, p. IIU. 

I) .Mr. T. D. Xeiulrick, of tlte BrituU Munauio. has been jtooil cnongli to giio luo iiia ^)inion 
on tliia aubject ss figured : dial if found in (Uly tl would bu assignnblv to tlio Bronze Age, but 
aa for north as gcothuvl, tho Karly Iron Ago ih tnoro probable, ihougii not eortain. 

AccoUDt in Jvtriu Qrtl. Aivhiroi. .Iwn,. I, 1343-U, p. iUlix mid Vllt, (>. <4. I oru 
indebted for thia inataoco, anil tlio dating, to >Ir, T. L>. Kondiick. 
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(2) Wlieii coino to the Sarly Chrialian period in Irel&nd, we find much 
unpler evidence of bnriATs such oe those of Rnthlin lelacd. Thus the Bev John 
0‘Laverty, who viaitwl the site of neerlj every ancient church iu the Diocese of 
DoffTi. Rays ; ' I have observed that an ancient form of mteimcnt was practised 
' by the Early Christians in this portion of Ireland The coftin consisted of 
' fiagstvaes placed along, the sides of the body, with a flagstone at ite head and 
' anothei' at its feet: similar thin stones resting on these were placed over the 
'** body.”" He gives a list of IS ancient Christian cemeteries in Down in which 
he had found stonc-Hned graves, and surmises that they would be found in ^1. He 
ref^ also to an account of 00*60 long cists {unmortared] near Dundalk, Co. Louth. 
The lie of these graves is S.E, to N.W'., and in meet of the others it is roughly 
E. to W-, though in a very ancient chm'cli at St. John’s Point, Co. Down, the graves 
radiate roimd a centre point, head outwards. Of grave^goods none, except that 
a white pebble was found in those graves in which it was looked for; and often 
the remains of ferns on whioli the head wu cushioned. These numerous instances 
of Early Ghri^tjan long-cist bxuiala in N.£. Ireland, with head pointed approximately 
west, make it unnecessary to give examples from elsewhere, though they could be 
quoted from Cornwall, and in considerable numbers from Scotland. And althoiigb 
in those latter caaoe and also in those from H.E. Ireland tho oista are described as 
built of " *-hin aUbs.’’ or of “ flag-stones,” the " chalk and roughly-hewTi stones 
which taka their place in tlie Hathlin Island burials would he explained by the 
absence of local stone more suitable for slab-making than basalt and chalk, 

(3) Little is known of the graves of Scandinavian raiders and settlers in Ireland. 
The one Viking cemetery knon'n as yetf had shallow burials without cists, richly 
furnished aith grave-goods; posture and orientation not recorded. 

The evidence os to the type of grave used by Scandinavian settlers in Scotland 
has recently been discussed by Mr, Arthur J. K. Edvards in his accotint of a group 
of long-cist graves on the coast at Ackergill, Caithness, oue of which yielded a bronso 
chain dated by Baltic parallels at about tentli century a.d.^ One only was a simple 
flagstone cist grave embedded iu the sand; the other cists were placed within beds 
of stones {flat beach-stonss forming the lowsr layers, white quartzite i>ebbles the 
top) each bed being enclosed within a kerb of stone slabs. Other Viking cist-burials 
of lees elaborate character—as also burials without cists—are, however, known in 
Scotland. Thus Mr. Edwards mentions Orkney burials {Say of Pierowall) laid on 
the ground within ” roughly made enclosures of stones,” and covered each with 
a moimd; a cist under a burial-mound at Eigg; two gravee “ with a line of stones 
on e^ that formed an enclosure rotmd each ” at Ballinaby, Islay; a oist-grave 
at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay. If to these mstancea of Scandinavian long-cist burials 
in Scotland one could a^ evidence of a similar custom in tbe lands whence the 
Vikings came, such might be more safely assumed for the other coimtries in which 
they settled. In Norway, however, burials in stone cists are rare in the Viking 
period; though we learn Chat in the Isiaud of Bornholm cisC-gravee with a stone 
setting above them (recalling some of the Ackergill structures) are found in Viking 
times. Ag^, at Kaifborgara in Iceland, a group of tbe gravee of Norse immigrants 
of this period u’ere surrounded by walls of loose stones snd covered with gravel 
" and stones.” 

These various threads of circumstantial evidence prevent our seeing anything 
improbablo in a Scandinavian origin fot long cists, shingle-covered, on Rathlin 
Islud. 

* Joum. Roj/. Uiau ± Anhacl. Awa. of Irtiand, XV. ]S7C-d2, p lOS. 

t At ZsiBodbridgs, near Dublui: AreiaoL of Irehnd, by R. A. S. MocAlister, 19S8. 
P 33S. 

t^Voe. Soc, Antfq. Sea.. LX. 193?. pp. 160*112. 
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M regards the poaitlon of Ui© bi>dy in Viking burials elNewIx©!*©* whor^ 
exist, lying extended on the bauk aeeitiA moro u»ual than otherwise, and as to 
orientation there is no invariable mile. 

(4) Til© practice of Unlng Christian graves Mith stone (li<l not cease in the 
British Isles witli the Early Christian period. Jn fact, b\rrial in stons-lin«l cists is 
said {Joum. Roy, Hitt, ds Archac^. Asga., (rtfand, XV, p. lOfl) to have 3 >ersjsted at 
Neas, Isle of Leula, until late in the ninoteentlj ccutur>'. This was unumuUly late, 
but instancce of a atone lining to graves in vhith inedlaval liodies laid— 
usually encloe©<l only in a shiniwl^iro likely tu U* found at any part of tUo 
Mtdiaval Period in England, Tliua, two occurred in W nictiiioxal ImriaU 
excavated on Castle Hill, Scarborough, in Ift22-R; a numlwr liavo Iwen fouiul under 
the pavement of Chortsey Abbey; one ximler the aisle of Reaulieii Abbey, iiut in 
most, if not all, of aiich coaea the alone is trimmed into ainall binckx which fit more 
or Iw oloaely together, and those are often ao placed as roughly to follow the outline 
of the extoitdad body, 

(■cmc/Ks/ons.^Tho dlieot evidence timt we llo^e of the piwlice td oxtemliHl 
burial, bead roughly w'«M, in long cIsU. without grave goods, In the Karly <1irwimu 
period in N.E. Ziulaiul, au^(usta tills as the moat likely date for the iiikriuctita on 
Katbliji Island, If tho animal boneu foini<l with thcuu can bo <|jMpo«<e4l of a** due to 
ohauce; for tho provlaton of food for tlio dead is haixily a (liri'itian praotiee. 
Tiici« are no luiown remains of a ChriMtIau church near tlie aitn Ithriiigh cuie (>nimot 
make any assertion as to what excavation might revoHl), and tisidition siatoM that, 
tho Protestant church, half a milo diatant, uevnploi the site of the ancient Chi’lKtian 
ehui’Oh founded hy St, Comgall of Bangoi' about .1SU A.n. Tho ahsen<v of a 
Chrisrian churoli doea not. howovor. noeeasarily diHpmve a ('hriKtian origin for tho 
tombs. The Christian cnstooi of ohurch and churchyard burial l>cgan with the 
interment of saints within tho ohurch itself. Onuluall)*, ecclcsiaHtlcs aii<l then lay 
notables pressed in to share the distmetlon originally rcHorvcd Fur Hauctity; aii<l 
when oommonen' burials also began to follow tlie churchward tron<l, cxigcnolvM of 
space neccasiUted burial outaldo the chuixih. In more tliaii one region, how’ei'cr, 
thie CbrUtian tendenoy wos opposed by a more hygienu* jiagan cuHtom, of burial 
away from the centree of habitation. Such was the AnglD.Saxon practice, and 
the stagoH by which the Christian tendency prevailed against It arc imlleated hy 
the interment of Bt. Augustine within the ohurch at Canterbury in Ikh? i.u.; and 
the first ordinance establishing oburoh graveyards alnut 742 a.u., under Cuthbert. 
Arcliblehop of Canterbuiy. In the Roman Empire, tho Icuig Itaitlc against the 
Christian tendency was only formally ended by the liiuiKuor U*«>*s abrogation, 
in the ninth century, of the interdict against burial within oity walls, fn Fmneo 
churchyards took the place of cemeteries in tho (x>nrse of the ninth to tho U>nth 
centuriee. We may t^us expect in Ireland also a transition period in the fiiut 
Christian centuries when interments were still matic oway from ohurchoa; and to 
this period the Rachiin cists might l^elong. A* regar^in the covering of tho olntu 
witli shingle carried up from ^le beach, whether this was a piona Uiristiaii ciwuim 
in tho district I do not know: it is not more incongruous than the observed cusloin 
of placing a white pebble iii tlie gra\*o. 

The provision of food for the dead—if wo must iiit^rprot the animal bones tbus^ 
is, however, more corisistent with attribution to tho pagan Viking invaders than to 
Christians, early or late. And while evidence is too scanty to show' whether the 
Scandinavians ever buried in long clsb^ in Ireland, instances are not lacking of their 
using this method of burial elsewhere. Also the surrounding or covering of tlie cist 
with “ stonee from the beach” in several of these instencoa may iQ<licate a 
Scandinavian tradition of which the shingle on tlie Rathlin cists is only auotker 
expreesion. The orientation of the heads to the S.W. would be neither for nor 
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i^in^t h »SeAjHiuiflvijMi origin. A Mecliieval date is less likely tlxan &n Borly 
C'liiistian on account of tho n'eakening of tlie clst-tradition ia UWr C^iristiaii times. 
Xo (late, however, from the Karly Iron Age onwards, can Ue positix'cly ruled out on 
tlic archasologicaUlate, though tho Early Cln'Utiaii and 8caiicljnavjAn periods piovkle 
raoHt of tiu) fairly close i>araIU*{a In the above comparative evidence. 

In (liacuydng tiro Kathlin Island buriaU one point Jias not been dealt with: 
llic arnvngement of the ciete wlfli '* party-walls ” in common. I know of no 
iiiatauce elsewhere exactly rejicating what seemed to l>e tfic arrangement of tliese 
four ipaves, but it may be supposed that economy of material might occur to 
cdst'biijlders of any period. Vor example, ''party-walls'' between i«iirs of cists 
have Wn found m the Harlyn Bay site {probably La Teiie): two In one cist with 
a thin partlticui Iwtween wore found in the Seamlinavian cemetery at Ackergill, 
Uufil w e liavo evidence of a four-square arrangement of elsta a? a tradltirur of a given 
period, wo may look U|)on it as an Individual variation without significance from the 
point of view of detenuining date. 

That tlie dating of the Rathlin Island cista cannot yet attain to clefiniteneaa is 
largely due to a fact- vdiich Professor hlacdirter frequently laraenta : the fact that 
the large majority of arch^eologicai siteiK and hiuls In Iiebuid have been so casually 
examined and so uninlelligcntly recor<l(Ml: whence cur lack of precise kiiowle<lg© 
concerning ite biirial-custoaa in successive ages. At least tlie Rathlin laland site 
itself ha.s not suffered from this drawback with Mr, 'Whelan as investigator, and we 
may hopefully cxjiect that the same tJiorouglmess and accinwcy of observation 
applied by him in any subsequent digging on this site may not only load to the 
definite dating of the Rathlin Island ciste, but Kelp to fill a gap in present-day 
loiowledgo of Irisli archteolog}'. M. L. TIL1>E8LEY. 


Sociology. Hocart, 

Coronation and Marrias:e. By A. ^/. Hoaiii, 

Tire identity of installation and luarriago was not as detiiute in Fiji as I / M 
could have wished at the time of 'mtliig my “ Kingship,” Tlic following e.vtcoot from 
tlio iartallation of the Lord of Ndravuwalu, in the island of Kandavu, Is decisive. 

"Two heralds tic a cloth round the new chief's waist. At the end of the usual 
jicrjod of quiescence, which lasts four days, ' the cloth batlies.'* A lady is brought 
to be file cbicTs (wife). The chief bathes with the cloth which those two tied round 
Ills body. He calls the lady that is about to become his wife and she brings ^ change 
of clothes. He couos out and Ids wife wrings out the cloth. From now on she in 
called ({ueen (Banaiidi) ” 

In Ix^kutu in Vanua Levu it was stated tliat she w’ho wrung cut the cloth after 
the installation became th* chiefs wife. 

In a Mbauan marriage, after ” cohabitation,” tlie bndc discards her short skirt 
and receives a long one from hot mothei*. When the Lord of Lovuka is installed, as 
described in my "Kingship,’’ p. 72, the women of Levuka i)rei>aro a skirt for the 
installation of tlie I^dy of Le\’ul<a (Randi Levuka). 

The original identity of installation and marnage explains a cunous Indian 
notion u hlcb is otherw ise inoxxilicablo. It is considered a sin for a younger brother 
to marry before the elder. But it is also a siu for the younger to ascend the tluone 
before the oidor. Thom is only one term for both class© j of offenders, jxtrivtUri. 
6'e< ilanu. Ill, 171; Vishnu Purona, IV, 20,7ff,; JIuk’s ” Sanskrit TexU,” I, 278, Tho 
younger brother by marrjing first ^vould evidently as house-lord rank 

above hia senior, which is contrary to the natural order of things. 

With os married women still rank above spinsters. 


* " Clotb " m&ens beth die vloth sad llte chief. 
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By insisting too much on the king my " KiiigsJilp ” Jins i>crIiRiw obspiiml tiu* 
fundamental kU*a which is that a man cannot wu.-iiHc'f niUioiit n nifc. nils 
princlplo is dearly expressed in IikHk. ruatd <io Coulange*, in hia - f'lte Anfkpie,' 
cliaptcr IX, long ago Urmv attontiou to this prinoiiflu in Urt't'W and K«)Hh**; hni 
ita importance docs not eoeu to havi* been ai)j>rfcj»Ltccl in an aiiti-ritual/frtic agi*. 

As to wliy tho wjfo should bo neceswary, I think it will turn out in tlu* cntl timt, 
as Professor Elliot Smith has suggeHtecI, tlio act of i>roorcatiuti (iint gav'c rinc to llio 
idea of creation, and all saciifice is an act of oivntion. A. M. HOi'ART. 


Brittany: Aroheeolo^y. Porde. 

The Meeallthlo Oatlery In Brittany. Hu C. Air/yW FoMt. Ofl 

'J‘ho allU convtrU, or covered gallery, occnpicM an inipcalniit pt^itlon In tho OU 
megalitliic architecturo of Brittany. Aklunigh tlilH tyiK* of tomb forma ati inJogitd 
part of tho oaidy oulturo of thu peninsula and cannot, on our preiumt data, lie ivg'mk**! 
as earlier ov later than tbs more abundant iwaNAge dohnoia and Kiuui>ed ('imiulH«rN(^), 
it novortJuOcm iitdioaU« both in geogmplucal diatrihution and in cK^caaiunuJ ikuns 
of fiirnituro distinct external relations]dps. That tlicm* tmubi an« In inataruMf* 
virtually contomporaiteous ulth oth(*r forms U n^mlily lU'inmiHimtcd. The ftUif 
cQMvrrU dfi St. Oildaa de RhuyH(’}, 32 in. long, altliougli somowhat ruiiiiHl 
and penetrated in GnlJo*Roumn times, as iKevldeiUHul by a udiulo famd.v of Komaii 
VoniisoM and jxAtery, lius. houever. yielded a ooiiHiilerabk' numlsT of ohji^ots typical 
of the Breton megaUtIno ouUure. including polisUed diorite a Ken. (baud ihvHsigiiy 
aitd otiier Mint blades and points; a taiige<l niul barbed anviwliead. a r<K>k <t'yHtnl 
jjondant, belbbeakera, and other x)icrds. together uitli iucincnitiHl bojn* fniginents. 
Tlio famous but niinMl gallery of Kerlesc^int, Csrnao, <leH('rllx*d by Lukis^^). ^sns nbo 
of this form. Tii<* chainWr. fcot long mid H feet ivlde. was (llvUle<t into tw'o 
Boctions. It lay longitudinally in an elongat'd uiouikI alxMit Mu fis>t |<jng, .Id h’Ot 
wide and 7 feet high. Tho onnditiun of the tuniulus siigge>»t<ul that cMie chjunl>i'i' 
hod boon built later than tho other. TJiis tomb, althtnigh prevuuisly violated, 
yiehled fundturu (wentlally similar to that of the ]uuMagc <lnlincus und Hifordlng 
no basis for ohronologloal distlnctign. 'riu« ohj(*cts includerl a tyjiicid Ix^Ji Ixsikei*. 
a cariiuvtod bowl, one laurel leaf (** aiuyK»lnlMl<r') anti two barln tl arrow'-hearU. 
a rock crystal pendant, a inlnlatiire axe ^Kuidunt, and a j^oIIhIu'cI simu* nxc.('^j 
The most interesting features of the tomb are tlie two ” Imleil stem* entries/’ uue In a 
lateral w'ali in the shorter of the two coiniwrtincuts and tht^ etIuT In the airgnllthu' 
wall Hq>ai‘atjng tJu* two. Both these entries liad been foruiwl by carving away »i 
semi-circular hole on the sides of two a<ljaceiit slabs, Liikis reporta Kinnlar 
entry in one side wall in another gaJIcry about 34 ni. long at KiTleamc, rpate cloac* 
to KerlcBcant; this monument lias since been entirely rlcwtroyccl, Hule^l entries 
ore not. however, exolnsive to tJie oU6^ cmavrtc In Brlttoii>*. TJic jiaswigt* dolmens 
of Garcn*Pol, Kerlouan. Morbiliafi and the laterally (\) clwink‘red Paiv*ar*<lolm<*n. 
St, l*oI do L4on. N. Pinlsti^re, also had holid entries cdn^'triicted in u "Imlbir 
manner.(*) 

lCendrick(“) hos pointe<l out the nun logics iKd'wu tlw Kerlescant t(»inb niul 
tbo “long cist" at li Ooujwron, J<M«y, Both aiv rvetangulur, ^rith holwl xtones 
anti dankiog lines of niegnlithic blocks within the body erf tlie tinnulns, H<* conskler* 
that both show the influence of the Seine-Dba-Murne regi<*n to the east of I’ori** 
where rook cut and rectangular megalithic chambers occur as tJie tombs of the early 
culture in tJiis area, analogies in furniture, lnelu<Hng caliais an<l greenstone (ja<leite, 
etc.) axes, afford undoubted evidence of contact between Brittany and the Paris 
area in “ Mcgaiitliic ” timee, A potsherd at Kericseant was decorated with rougn 

• (•/. PBuIy*Wi«cw«, J, 72- 
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nail markings, \vhicii aro not characUristic of the Breton potterj but occur in the 
Mame.(’) 

But the character and distribution of the tombs of north Brittany indioato 
still more strongJy the closeness of thU correction. In lUo-et-Vilaiao, tlio northern 
C6tos*du>Nord, and in parts of north*eaatern Finut^ro, the rectangular 
is the stanrlard tomb form.(^) In IiIe-et*Vilame every one of the tombs tl\at la at 
all vrll presetrod is of this type. Tho magnificent tomb of Essce, three Idlometrcs 
from Retiers, is rectangular and divided into two sectioQ3.(^) The short ** vestibule 
is $• 75 m, long by 3 ro, wide, the slightly larger “ chamber ’* is 14 m. long and 4 2 in. 
wide, end is aoparated ofi by projecting mcgalithic supports which leave a narrow 
gangwa}'. Tho length of the chamber h also broken np by three trausvereo megobthic 
pillaTS projecting from one wall, a feature also foxxod in tho '' ciats of the Paris 
area. There is, unfortunately, no record of the contents cf tho E»>s^ tomb. Tho 
aU6 a^nvrte of Tresde (Maison des F^es) farther north is also a long rectangidai* 
strueture, 14 ro. long and 2*5 m. wide, and only 75 eras, inside. It is divided 
into a short and long chamber by a transverse slab. It baa a further resvmblance 
to the Seine tombs aince " it is partly buried hi the ground, but shows no trace 
of a covering tumulus. 

Tw’o rectangular diambers of similar proportioos, but considerably amailer. 
occur near Landman in the forest of Foug^rea. The interior plans are 4 ra. long 
by 1 ID. and S-4 m. long by 1 *6 ra. respectively. They do not appear to be subter* 
ranoaii, like the megalithic cists of the Seine.(^*) 

In the Cdtes*du*Nord megalithic chambers, apparently covered galleries occur 
in the aiTondissemcnt of Dinan at Pleudihen, St. Helen (Kocher, 11 5 oi. long); 
Notre Darao dc Guildo (Gmtoucq. 13 m. long) and Tr^n (la Heuoh^, 15*4 m. 
]ong}.{**) A gallery 13 m, long, at VilJp*au«Borg, also in Dican, was excavated by 
Martin in 2897. A point bntted dionte celt 17 <6 oma. long, a Grand Preeslgny 
“dagger*' and a transverse “arrow lieacl” wero found.(^) The gallery of Tertre 
da rKglise, Plevcuon, was originally covered by a large tujaulus. It was ravaged 
by the owner in ia59, who recovered from the ebarober (17 m. long, 2 m. wide, and 
1*4 to 1 >6 m. liigh inside} an inhumation burial, a rich furniture of polished stone 
axes about 40 in number, beads and a metal '‘dagger.’* This dagger, although 
said to be bronze, was more probably of copper, since it \vas apparently of the 
onriveted West European type found elsewhere in tiic m^aliihic tombs of Brittany. 
Tbe furniture has, however, been entirely lost, and the tomb is now acomidcto ruiji.(^^) 
A gallery, 12*5 m., occurs in the prehistoric settlement at In. Poierie; already ride<l, 
a point bntte<1 diorite celt 12* 5 cms. and a 13 cm. thin butted flint axe wore, however, 
recovered in modern times.(^) The ruined gallery on lie Grande, off the coast at 
Bodon, is said to have been originally aurrounded by a stone eircle.(^} 

Farther east, at Roche'Camio, P]edraii,near 8t. Brieuc.is a gallery of the Easd-c 
type, t.e., uith a small “vestibule’* section and long major cbaiDber.{^’} In the 
same district there are the ruins of the magnificent “ Dolmen de la Couette,’’ 
FJoafragen, a rectangular chamber 15 metres long, which was opened in Boman 
timea,('*) The gallery of St. Aaron, Lamballe, 11 m. long by 1*5 m. wide, was ex¬ 
plored in the middle of the last century and yielded a typical megalithic furniture 
of polished axes, fliot blades, and a large bead.(^) Several gaderlce oi smaller dimen¬ 
sions are also known in the Cdte8*du>Nocd, e.p., Kerbors, Lesardrieux, R m, long 
by 1 • 4 m. wide and 1 to 1 *3 m. high inside. This tomb lay close to the atone circle 
of Kerbore, but no record of its furniture is available, f®) 

This tomb form extends into northern FinisUre, a small but spacious example 
occurring at St. Pol do Ldon (8 >6 m, long by 3* 9 m, wide.(^^) The gallery of Mougoo 
Bibau, near Commana, Slaun, was 18 td. long by 1*5 zn. wide. On one pillar are 
relief carvings of metal hapiementa.^®) Although the enclosed gallery is relatively 
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rare in southern Pinbt^re the ionns andoubt«U,V suggest i^latioiiA to tho 
types. A well.presemd example wm explored by du ChatelUer near Beuzeo, Cap 
Siiiun, This gallery, the alUe couwrte of I^baimalco, lay only 500 metK* from the 
bay of Bouorneiiez. It was stoictly rcotaugular. 11 uietrcs long. 3 raetrt« M'ide. 
and oloeed at each oncl. A row of mogalithic slabs lay pamIkO to tho chanU)cr 
Along one aide, as at Kerlcwant, Tho oontonts relate it deflniU'ly to the aoutljoni 
cultdfp, for a oarinaWd bowl Avith groups of vertical incisions wero found with Hint 
points and a spindle wborl. Other gaUerica arc reported from Coadigou (Lootudy). 
Kerleguor and Keraidal (Plomeux). Unfortunately they axe mostly ruinort and report** 
of excavation aro rare, but the exploration of tho gallory at Orugou yieUlod a furnituw 
which included beoJeora and polished stone implements. At Penquer, in PJozevot. 
dn Chatellier excavated a tumulus oontaining a diminutive gallery, ojily 4 metres 
long, wi^ very ridi furniture, including a beaker, bracer ” and a tanged coppoi* 
dogger of early typo.(“} 

Although ^ve have empixasiaod tho froquoiKiy of the atiniglit galleiy in north 
Brittany it mitst not be thought that passage dolnietu* are cntiivlv abu’itt. In 
view of the ruined ooiiditlon of the majority of tlw tombs and the look of (k toilod 
records it ia impoaaible to attain great precision an<l, although no ax'lhprrxervod 
passage'dolmen oait be described from Ille'Ct'Vilaino. tho form uncioubtc<ll,v oc<m)m 
in the Cdlc#*du*Nord. The ‘•dolmen" of Kt, .Servaia. (kllac. had a chantlxT 
5 m. long, 3 m. wide by 2 m. high, led up to by a narrow ga1I<kry.(^) Near Tn gasta) 
are tho ruins of wiiat appears to have hwu a psMMgodolnuut with a largo ehionlxT.(*^) 
At St. Connan, St. Nicholas du Pelein, occurs a pawtAge <lohnen of t)u* Oa\T‘itilH 
typo In which the ohumber marges into the gallery. The ohsiuWr plan is 2*5 in. 
by 3 ro.; t]» gallery la now ruined.(*) 

Tho coveretl gallery is peouliar Id its distribution. Prom tho Vondde to Northern 
Finist^rc roegalithio tombs and their awocl&ted suttirments iiiclioato an ahn<Ht 
unbroken oooupstion of tho shores of the peninsula, wJille, apart from the Middle 
VilaiM basin(^), the distribution thins out rapidly towards tho interior. Thrio la 
little doubt that the vast majority of tho monuments lie within ten to ii(tfH<n 
kilomotsre of tlte coast.f*^) In tlio north and north-east, hou’ovor, in tho C/6toA'du*Nord 
and Ille*et*Vilaino, although minor oonoontrations ocour sporadloolly along th(> 
const, s.p., north of Laimion, tlie distribution ia generally iiitchor. Tho tombs of 
this north-oastem quadrant aro leas numerous than along tho southern an<l u'CMteni 
shores. They aro scottvrocl widely and nowhere form conoentralioitK approoching 
thoae of the Gulf c£ Morbihau, Southern yinist^re, or even tho Croaau peninsulo. 
Those exceptional oonditlom of interior eoid soattcred distribution contrast in tho 
strongest possiblo manner witli tho crowded seaboard (iistrlbutiona of the l^outh oiid 
West. Collated os they are with a tomb form which is rare and sporadic elaou hcrc 
they suggest a process of expansion and settlement temporarily divorced from tho 
generally maritime movement of the mcgalithic culture, and servo to link the Nortli 
Breton tombs more definitely with the inland culture of tho Paris boeln. Wo arc, 
therefore, inclined to dissociate them from the South Breton centres, as representing 
a westward expansion from the cost in which nmritiiae onterprisa ployed little part 
Such dissociation cannot, of course, have bean complete; carinatod bow’ln, button 
axes and other elements link tiic two areas, while the passage dolmen and oovcrc<l 
gallery are by no means mutually exclusive. It nevertheless apiwars probable 
that the boggy shiata of Central Brittany and the incompletencbs of the maritimo 
circuit round the northern sborea perpetuated in some measure a distinction originally 
baaed on divergent ouHura] roots. 

The wider relations of the covered gallery as found in Brittany and the Paris 
ouHuro raise difficult problems. The "long cist" with ‘ holed stone" entries 
or partitions is widely distributed as a Bionae Age tomb form in Central Europe 
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and Sw^eden. The furniture fa very different from, and almoat oortauuly Jater iu 
actuaJ date than, that of dther the Parfa region or Brittany, so that derivation of 
tiu? last two from Centnd Euroi^an and ultimately Cauoaaic forms fa practioaUy 
imjjoasible. 

Kendrick refuses to consider southern prototypes, becai^ ho is convinced 
tJiat tlie south Iberian tombs are Iate.(*} Ho maintains that “ in Spain the evidence 
' fa decisive, for it is only when nearing the end of an evolutionary series of tombs 
" that v-t find this feature introduced, and it is absolutely certain that it was a 
device unkno^s'n to the earliest megalith makers in that country or in Portugal, 
“ that is to saj', the dolmen people.But the Iberian “evolutionary series ’’ 
is by no means certain [^) and it still remains possible that the holod«stoned tombs 
cited by Kci;driclc, i.e.. Got and Cueva di Viera, Ajitequora(^), arc, in fact, amoi^ 
the first fruits of Iberian megalithic architecture. No mention fa made, moreover, 
of the fact that the holed atone entry fa a eboractorfatic Almcrian Trait. The 
necropolis of Gor, Granada, is a western output of this culture, (**’) but the same 
feature appears in the heart of the region at Los MiUares.(^) At Los Millares some 
of tho cJiambers ore partly excavated and the megalitliic, as distinct from tho 
<iray*walled, tomb consists of bulging oblong chambers separated by a partition 
from ft gallery little narrow'cr than the diaiobcr,(®^) “ Rectangular ” partiticned 
tembe also occur in Algarve, e g., Nora, end Aleaia A full dfacussion of 

tJiis problem cannot be attemptc<l here, but signiheanoe of tho holed stone entry in 
Brittany and ^ Mams dearly depends on the megalithic sequeuco in lboria.(^) 
As far ns Brittany alone fa concerned the proximate soiuw would appear to be, as 
ICendrick suggests, tho Paris region in northern France. Bosch Gim^iera, although 
tempted to reverse the prooees, yet dookles that “it fa, however, more probable 
“ that it is in the South, w*herc these types represent the end of an antochthonous 
"development in the ^Tonoaii culture fare), that \ro must seek the point of 
“ departure for this typo, and explain the Breton forms from those of North 
"Fronce arid not inversely.’’(*') C. DARYLL FORBE. 
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/• BoeJur and Ztiffiing in South Morbihani PoufffueN and /4otfr lo SoiiUi Ficiat^ are not 
conridereil here. The massi\‘o construction and the earvinga of South Bteteu type associate 
them more directly with the passage doizoena of (be area. 

{*} Bezier, P.: " Invectaire dee Monuments M4galitbiqiiea d'lUe • et • VUahie.” Beanes. 
1883. P. 183 If. and Pis. XVIII, XIX and XX. 

(>*J BMier. P.: “Inventalre das Monuments m^Uthiqaes dTlfa>et>Vilauie.*' Bennes. 
1888. P. 4$. and PI. XIII, and of. Dnnjou, ,S‘oc. .4 kA. I//r~d~ViIaiuf, 1880 (extract). A gal lery 
at !• Turballo, Outfrande, Loire InfMcure, is also partly excavateil ia a natural inoimd. C/. 
BuB, Sot. ArfA. yu.tU*. XXII, 1883. Pp. U5-8. 

(“) Danjou. ili/u. Sot. Arehe. IfU-el-Vilaiut. 18b2. P. 48. 

('*) Foraier, iJim. Sot. iF Emtihf'Oii, CO(<e,du.Nord, 1872. P. 118 R. 
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/xs) <]« Kcmuv, &n<l f/. HBcmoia, A.-L.: Invcntnirt (ha Wcouvertw «rpli‘‘ojngjt,uct» 

<lu D^parl«T>«nt des Cfit«.du-NoKl." -Ui'm, Soe. iVfiHiuftnicu, C6l»».clu-Konl. XLVII. im>. 
Pp. 6. 8. 

(M) Sec Harmoifl : “ InvTniteire." lOOlK P|>, 47, 18. 

{!*) Hutnoix. ; " Lix Poterie,” trfmxhallc, Mfw. .SW. XLIV. J»H. V. J, whI 

Mat. 1884. P. 478. 

(>*) Harinow : Inveiitaire." 1012. P.210. 

i>*) <la la Cbrnellcw, C».: “ Invcnlfiin* tle*MoniinuMita iin^yulitliiqin»«v>ii\|.ri>*<)uii- luJli^mrlo- 
menttkaOWaaduNord." .VAm, «oc. XVII. I«w. pp. 

(«; do la Caieneliire : Inventairo." P. J«». 

(>•) Miw. .Vof. .4n'A. CUtHHlH-NoTfl. 1M6. P. ft. 

(**) d« la Clioneliiro ! ** Inwnlaire.” Pp. 

(••) Hu ChataHlw: *' Kporptea," p. 101. 

{«) du ChMoUlrr t Mot." J8W, Pp. fitf-. 257-8. 

(M) du OhaMlIjar : " Mai." 1880 P 4U, 

(M) do Uv dianelK i^ : “ Invtniftjra;* P. 100. 

(»*) in. 

(••) Ihid,.j>. lOU. . 

PM Stfa Ma». 1028-27, for tlia diatribiitlon In llio 1*0 rl of thlaorca. 

(») Ilioi>o jiliortly to puSlj.* o dutalloil analyaU oltlip nu-salltJin- illMrliuulotm j»i tbp Mtvion 

Poninsula. 

(•») Op. tit., p. 48 1. 

(•') VlAUtq. V. j " La CjvUjMrfloB 15h^<*liiJii<|iw dana le JVnltnulo iWrkpa*." Pp. 118 f. 

!»} ty. : •' L’ilHiiaBna jw^liirtOTlqito fifr. Qutaf. MfiiUJli/itto. XXXIW 1808. 

Pp, 8S«, 528. arid ««. 174. _ 

{»*) Cl. ••LoaMlIlaroa" Ko. 8, In 8lr*-i. Op. e«., %. 170. 

** 8t9 " KaUrio <la Vel^ja." Op. e<t. 1. J^al. XII, I*. 248 niid III, I’M. f* 

•« Tlio uoddoi- •' earvinfft of Petit Morin may iiltinjaiely b** tt'lale.1 to llu* Jbwinn. 

(M) ;fei*...|MtA. 1027. XXXVll. P, 211. 


REVIEWS, 


Japu: Bthaolcgy, MoDloadon. 

Ah Puy$ ilca AlMU : fCrpUnvUon 04 
Anthnpdo^M. By Dr. (ati<*w •• 


Olid oj’O colour, eklKlniipa of M<ni|i<>llnit 
fold, Rtaturo and nmi*Kp)'oiu{, of <^* 01 * 
100 taalo Ainu, and iiuidmit" of 30 nchdt 


S i 40 , 48 pl,o(,vmphioi.l>.t»., n/ifluu... ■n.c effoi. to ™,luc. to a oo .u,,,t.,l,TOl 
iTtha toxt. Paiw oovort. Priuo Pot mcial clMcdtcidioti fho vcjfoi t>f oxm- 
in ^ t««. i I lopploK tv|icK iiilxabiluiji NoiDicm Axio 

“^Ltvflvo ^■«u^ ago Pr<*f(*«<oi lionll in not ve.y ruccc^d, but uwdul facu 

liftll tliambuHAin. ftu uutliority on Alim cmciw% c.ff., (p. 72) tliat tlm lJmk<'hi 

inattors wurued *• \voiil<l ba iiivwrtigfttow iwiouwilo, Jihvuib fgi'iiirily lK*t'h <*ht rolj 

'^?Ajno peoullariticn •’ that they " SToulU )io,iulMoxl by aimJemjenT 

avoi-olae «mpul<sun oitrc in thoir clioico reccut or<*bu*oloitic*al flelduoik a id emu|o. 
“ of iivUviduftIn for ftudy. aa nlmost tA'aiy logical k^hwikIi). any onou'rd nkulU from 
" A^lM vilJago ngvr incUidon a connidoiabio tlu- district lU nboiilil Ikj < 

" iireeataiforfhftlf bx««ln.‘’ Dr.Montotv not on piluiitiva amkchia but an Ank mo. 
dci?a^fo!«SA NoH-38.1C.70aii<lKig. 137. and (p. JM). that Aloutn and IduliakA 
am Ainu phvAiojpiomy <*4 he belong to fbo nuatun.ical gnnip. oi 

i<-tbo vaiy tvi.w tiiat nil oUl Jat*oa ^'Jilcli tlic Uhdiakc mi h llicir bvinn-. 
bamlwouUlwoBiunioabcti^K^^^^^ " nuniKolic clmiwtrw ni^ tJio 

W N«^/27 37, 30. 24 {ninlcs), “ contninimdgxl hy ndiinxliu'e anti ero«. 

amroS 105* Vi 78, 74, 88, «5 (females), " bi'WtUng aiul t).« uiiMt rw|rs«..tuuvc. 

alio fir coiitwi. Di. Neil tionlon 1‘ioWeirM iiming froiu tbo diMnlmtinn in 
llmiro’a inalo Ainu in Vlaa. 412, 413, unil one and tbo «mie Jmman 
iuZui ST of Pfehis/orh; Jajum (lUllJ, jd.y««l f«tniT.^ of andMoii^^^^ 

which muannte the chamcteiirtie Ainu oid iu prnmitious eiul degree of rbftmetiT- 
e m^er of a ceutuiy ego. l-etion tbut vary mJluitel>‘, Mould 
^4 Ptuzi <lovotcd to l’alu.>o. better explained by the hypcrt^i.. of 
con,, h«a cuki i.eo 

. '-o*. lvui. ri.n 
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by Dr. Moiitandon postulating («e« pp. 154, 
179. 194, 304 and SOS) the intei breeding of 
i&CGK whoM physical faaturee would have 
to have been ab'eady evolved to a higli 
<legroe of specificity before snch croee* 
bleeding took place. 

TIaere is no mention of tbe fact (publlsiied 
in Eagbah by B. H. Chamberlain 29 years 
ago, and by Dr. Munro in 1911, foe. ett), 
that the Abiu share with prehistoric 
Eiiro[iaan races the primitive characters 
of platyenemia, toraioi\ and perforation 
of the humerus, curvature of ulna, clian* 
nelled fibula, ton^\ of the fenuir, pilaetereii 
femur, and tendency to a third troebanter, 
although lie contends t^iat, whilst the 
Xongoiian element ia present in vaodng 
degrees in all foui' Pal«o*Siheriaa peoples 
(p. 177), the dohchocephaUc element among 
Them <ierives from an origiDaZ Ainu strain 
when this race '* still occupied Sibsha,” and 
u'hiclk be sees in tlie Kamchadale, Eoriaks, 
Vukaghirs Cbukohis. Dr. Moataodon 
betrs^s Itie omiswon to acquaint himself 
with the preliistory and history of the folk 
whose anatomy be inveetigates {a} when 
Ixe supports the argument tiiat tlie Ainu 
were oiiginally a continental people by 
trying to prove that the Japanese were 
a maritime race on tlie testimony of wliat 
lie believes to be their tradition of bouse* 
building on piles (Appen<lix)i Ami (6) wlien 
he misimdeistaiidB a poiut made by 
Koganei, in regard to the enlargement of 
the foramen magnum of certain Hokkaido 
skulls {p. Ill), owing to his Own assumption 
tliat the Eto of Ja]>an are merely a social 
caste, whereas tits Japans traiMcion that 
the Etn are of diSerent racdal deecent is 
scii>]>orted by tile pliysiogoomy of the 
mhabitante of £ta settlements end by 
certaiiL I)ta custoou. Dr. Uunro bas 
I*ou)ted out (foe. cir., p. 76 fT.) the analogy 
between tho whiter roofed pits or toidiUti 
of Che Kurile Aioii and the winter work. 
shoi« of some of tiie Eta folk. Pr. Monten* 
don has not envisaged the important 
antluxipoiogical problem of the conCnbu* 
tioa, anatomiooi and cultural, made by 
the Ainu (once spread over Cbs entire 
Japanese archipelaeo) to the now con* 
eolidnted Japanese race, though some of 
his investigations throw light on it. For 
exarople, whereas all Bunata e:caininecl by 
him show the hfongolian fold to some 
degree, 90 i)er cent, of the males and 
60 per cent, of tho femmes having it 
conxpleto, 29 per cent, only of the Ainu 
males and 20 per cent, of the fomalee 
show a trace of it, whilst, in. the J^)anese 
he exaiuined, all stages were rej^reseotad 
from abecEkce to a completely oharectemUo 
fold. Ag ain, tb« Ainu womea eiiamioed 
are in all cesee more hCengolio in their 
phytical characters than the men; ilieir 


hnir is less wavy aa<i less incliiie<l to show 
auburn tints, their eyas are blscker, their 
cheekbones more prominent, the root of 
the more spread, the face flatter and 
more iireguatbous. We commend tliis list 
of sexually selective oharactecs to the 
attention m Kir Arthur Kaitb: can he 
ex^'laiu it by the firoportioDately more 
intensive action of one or otlier grou'th* 
controlling factor of the ejidocrme glands 
in one or other sex ? Can these be sex* 
liukwl Mendellaii characters 7 Such a 
physiological expkuvatioa would tiirow 
light on the biological evolntioii of the 
Japaneae race in which every degree of 
mongolisation is rei)r oco nted. 
the autixor asserts {p. 194) tliat tlie itair 
colour of the Japanese of both aexes is 
*'sans exception, ni restriction” uniformly 
bUck. There is, however, a tendency 
observable among some women to wavineas 
end a trace of aixbxim. In foux yeaia’ 
residence amoiig the Japaueee, tho reviewer 
never new wavy or ohestnut.tinted hair 
ill tlie )>rogeuy of xmions between Japanese 
aud Europeans. The European blood 
betrays itself, rather, in fairer skin, occa* 
aiaiially in lighter eye.coloxir, and generally 
in greater height and slenderness of build 
with less iRoogoloul facial features, (bi 
general, the European chexactore were more 
accentuated in tiiildien whose European 
parent was Nordic in type, though the 
dezree vened in members of the same 
fsinily, and aas least in evidence in ohildreu 
a’hose fathers were Portnguees.) So far 
as the tsetimODy of Dr. Kontandoii's 
pliotographs goea, this dominance of the 
mongolic characters would seem to be even 
more marked in Ainu wltoee blood lies 
bean contaminated by tiie conquering 
race. 

Dr. Moutan<iun*s book is both timely and 
valuable, but it serves to point the need 
for a Japsneee anthropologist familiar with 
local history and prehistmy to tackle the 
problem of Ainu origins More it is too 
late, and publish his findings and doou* 
rnents in some Exiroi>ean language. The 
usefulness of the book is diminished by 
tbe absence of an index, but it contains 
bibliographies. The photographic repro- 
duotions are satisfactory, and the paper 
end printing good. V. C- C, COIxt^. 


History. Oook: AdcoQk: Charlesworth. 

Tfa Cambridge Arustent Hvtoru. Bii 
Edited by 8. A. Cook, F. E. Adc^, vA 
lif. P. Charleeworth. (Vll. The 5s^em>^ 
JVfonorc^tss and the Riet cf Rerju.) 91 in. 

X 61 in.; pp. sxxi + 99B. 18 maps, plans 
and tables. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1928. Price 87tf. 6d. net. 
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Hie ivevioiis volutsies of The CawirrldQe intritfuoif tiu> |>r<^RfM a|>. 

.In'terri HutoT!/ were rovieiveil in puinte'l and. »ith Hiiblime uulifforuncn co 

1024 (91), 1926 (136). and 1028 (77). The doctrinal colllWl^eno^^ npi>lied to the 

iwcceaiivo voliunoa, reiirewentliij? their auc- Swtoriau Palriarcli of Oabylon. the 

celling venturloe. bibs thom the Jacohite I'etrinrcli of Antioch mid tlie 
fall of empires aiul oiviljaaciona i hut their l.*oiit(c Patriaivh of for an Oriental 

fall eeemn to be a aimal for tUo uprising biahop. Aniioch joHiiontled. uiul the 

of otlior oinpiw aoU cniiov eiviliaatitaia; Synanu hocaeiu' Jao<ibi»« Car- 

no Hoonoi do they tottor to tisoir fall tlinii inelitea. lkui<‘e\‘or. niiilert<Mik the wmk of 

nesr atroania of Oiilture. new mcHlaa of lifo. reconciliation, with anrh giKxl will that 

new raligione. await tho attentitm of tljo hy 1031 the Jlunio-HyriauH innnboroil 

anthropologist Co ahow thaC tfiey nra not nejii>' 424.U0tl. nmlrr four biMhupii of 

ao now after all. iheir own URtimuiluy. 

Tliua, in tho iiremit ^'olulno. thu bogiciu. Mentiwhlle. in IV Ui. tho f 'hurrh 
ing of tho daclina of (Jreece la norratcil aioiiar>* Kuoloty mc nut to win the .lofs/hiteH 
side by side iviUi tlio aCory of tho foundatiiui for Pndoete ntiai n. niu I Htn r> e: I a foi id 

and ri^ of Kome; and Priticiiial Stuurt u'liich only onilcl in IK91] with tfie i*ourefm* 

.Tonea'a acouiuLtof ChoprlmitiveiiuiCltutionH tion of tfio roforinom by rotat drrioo, in 
of Rontt Oliena a OiMOiwaiun of the origin ll>21 the dncohitoi nuinbenvi noarJy 
of its kingsliip. a anbjoct tliAt at onuo SJlS.OfK), tiio Peforinuil i^yriani* xonio 

brinufi UM into ooiitoat with tlie CeltH, llS.diiO. 

whotM couiing forniM tho thenie of Aiiotlior Minor wrrie^iniiM there were •from tho 
ohnnCor. by Mr. do Kavuno. of primarily .Taoobices In I7dl. iilien u WK'tion mi4 u|* 
anrlirojiulufioal intiiRjHt. AnionR t)io otiuir hii uideiiondrut aeo iit I'o&liiyur, i»ti thi' 
sections of this voliuno to which tho Mulahiir l>or«ior: fn»ni iionic iu ]h 74, wdien 

attonlion of antlirO)HiloRiabi jRay }>e jiroHt* a fnetlon, tlio I'hnldicanH. ii^reitnd Ti» 

ably ilrawik. I may mention Dr. dchulton'M XcHtoiianiHiu. 

noUw on the instil nliujia and civilian I ion Tlioae Jim Man ruritiire of Oriental 
of the IberUniH, Cliristlonitv nffur an invUlntf fiohl fur 

TIfKODORE IP>iTERM.\N. oidtunil rmeniH h, a tn«f< for wUirU tlio 

AUtlioi of ** CiK'hiu CiiKlix Mild TnlKD** is 
nil ii j nr ly i| ua! Illoi i. Rnri u lly. t hesu SyiiariH 
t sdia: Ethnography. Ayyar. iuk es'ii I ei it \.\ < if all iiihii strick to i lio li ind 1 1 *. 

Aulhfoj)olo(fif oj the Syrhu 0 4 nnigUR whom t hoy dw'rll. t'ult lira lly. t)ios' 

ChrM'uti^. JJy Rao JinUadur L. K. uil mti j<HH IndlaniMil than ori« would nx|>ect. 

Anantakrlshua Ayyar, B.A., b.T. I’p. xvU n hint due. |iwrliap-> to tho Westmiisiiut 
+ 866, with 48plaCes. Uochhi UcverninonC iiiOiiencoM Inuiurht to lionr on them 
ProM. I92U. tlio days of tho P«irtugiieH 0 . 'rw^o indi* 

CJtristianity waa aatabllahod on the Went ireiioiia temlonclos. cnaln unit incither*riuht. 

Coast of India at least a Chouaancl .^’oarl 1 (U« Ntrongly in evudemn. Xot only la 

before the arrival of tlie Porlugumo; in uiarriiigoprohibi<«xl butw’oonthcNiXMoeCloiia 

fact, there la notiibg bnprohsbio bi th<i ahot’o pmunaiid«v|, hut there are dlvjAioua 

iegorul that traces its foiuidatiun to thr too w’itliin th«>He mqIs thainael\* 0 H: un* 

AjKMtIo St. Tlioinaa. In 1U2J the Kyriaii . . . cesies pollute C'hrlatians sj* they 

Cliristlans numbered nearl)' gtHMKJU. <*<hi. pDlliUo Hinduai anti oven tho Catholics 

ceutrato*! mostly in ('oehin Stiito aii'l of thu Latin Kite, tu w’hoin Mr. Anonta* 

North Travaocoro. Hieir greatest atrenKtli krMicie Ay^ar also ilm oCoii twx) cliaiderK, 

lies inland roiiml ICottsyam. wharo thoy aro af>lit btto throe eiMh>uiuAuue gren{M. 

nuraber over 40 ner cent, of tho fxiimlniiaa Motrllineal auceoHMion, wluch fa doHnitely 

(in one talucj. Minsehil. more tlian half). accej>lod by larice aertione of M*9it Coast 

and iliis too in one of the moat bdoiiMel>’ MonfiMna. bruiiizht tho t^^haiks udo shAr]> 

Ilrohmaniaeri areas in conflict n*ith IN'estorn i<icea. and threw* 

fVein the Sixth Century a.d. till thu thuir law* of inhoriuiiru into such confusion 

ooming of the Portuguwa tlieao Syrian that tho Courts couUI not c«»l‘0 w'ith it. 

OliyisUans ImImiI to the Keetorian Patri* ami thu tangle luid to l>e luiravoUed by 

arehs ** of Babylon*’ for their biHimiM. {eulalation. lu other innttoie. how'evor. 

but in 1602 a large section of the NesCohon tho Indian elements, which are concisely 

Church joined Borne. I'riotlon follow*ed auromarUed by the late Dr. W. Crooke 

in India between tixe Portucuoso and in the intro^luptinii. aeem rvlatively slight. 

Syrian ecclsaiastics which culn:iu;at6<l at Mr, Anantakrisliiia Ayy hi liaiuUes liis 
the Synod of Diampar (1699) in a ootn* material with the unpartieUty of a true 

E miee; the Syrians retained their Syrlao »«euciat, and his tsetfid treatmont of 

rgy m>d abandoned practices unaece^xt* Chiistion oontroveray contrasts favourably 

able to Borne. But patronage was veatod witli tite acidity cf some of hia authorities, 

in the crown of Portugal; the Syrians A word of appreciation is alac due to the 
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(>gvAinii)ont for the fniMloatioti of nxcelletit, bitt the |>roof*refuling inigiit hftve 
tfii« Javiuhly illiniratcti inotiograph. The )>eeumoi'e oarefully done. 
l>ook in well imotod, fuul tlio pl&tes aro F. J. RICHARDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


84 


Sootolog?. 

The Olaee System. 

To the Kiitior of Max, 

fit A.—In (he AJarrIi number of .Ma 2«. Pro. 
fMiOr A. R. Raticliffe.Brovrt duaimroYM of 
my UfcO of ’'hiloferAl deNcent." He write*: 
' Apporontly whet slie meej\K ia die rombme* 
Uon of mAtnUnrel d(«?ent ^oop* with 
]>etnlir)eoJ m'oupe in one oociel 

dynirm.” As 1 cennot sueie whet Profewr 
Ra<L'bS*.Br<nvn mcoM by thifi stetement, 1 
must tek tiim to whiub of the throe following 
oenditions he refer*: 

(o) A community with tANa lomw of dcaeeot 
groupe, eecli heving its own sepetete function 
winch is recoRnuerl by tlie nttivox, une group 
being motnMnenI and the other patrilinceh a* 
in A^fmti. 

(b) A community in which dwre ore two setA 
of cUrweot p:troiqis» onu widi tnatnlinoat <leet'cnc 
and tlie otlKv patrilinMi, ct’ery fndivhlual 
liolonging to one nmtrilineol &n<l one jiotrilinnal 
jrrou|> end recotmising th* laws of both (roup*, 
whowe funciiona may he mom or Icea nimilnr. 
This T brieve io be tl>e condition among the 
Hrmro. but ae I urn away from books I am 
ojwm to correction. 

(c| A <'oinmui)ity witK a tystem sucli ae the 
cIam A>'ftiem of Australia or Amhrym. wltero 
the mAUilineal and patriJiiieel principles aro 
10 cloaaly fused tliat luimvelling tliem is at the 
«ame time the despoiv and Joy of the nociologwC. 

In AuvtiaJia (ho form of descent hos usually 
been deuenbed aa "indirect*' Profensor 
Padcliffedlrowii considen It to be "a com* 
binntion of a malrllincal dual division and 
pntrilincAl local clauc.’* >sow, as lam awa,v 
from all rc/crenefs, I aia not eertnn of n'hat I 
liava imit<'n. but I <lo know what 1 mean. 
By " bilnceral Ueaivnt *' I do hoi nicen oitiicr 
of tIio ('niidirione "n” or "b." In botli 
thee* l.vpcu of social orgnniaaiion the matrl* 
lineal and patrilineal priiiclples of descent are 
found work ins indcpendnitiv in on* eociot>''* 
thnt is Hot w'hatl mean by " bilateral deecent," 
1 used tltat tenn BrHt to describe (he form of 
in Ambr>’m, wlicre Deacon discovered 
the 9*clo« syntem. w'ltcre (he matri lineal 
and pad'ilinca'i principle*; ai« lao iiitimataly 
fused tltat Rivetw, who e.spcctcd (o find a 
mat H lineal dual nrganiaation. (aiJo<l to mcogniue 
the niatHIineal (mttciple In descent at alJ, 1 
MiBgCNiufI tliat it )iad I'ome aboitt by tito 
fiislaii of tW'o typch of xocial organisation 
(and M*aa tl>crel>v gulUy of maklrv; an historical 
liypotlKius) omil further sucpcatnl that tlw 
Aiiatreliaji 8*ckaa s^'stem come about 

in a similar manner. It Is thercfoie gnilif^ing 
to know that Profeatior RadcIlfFc.Hruwn olw 
cmadon the claaa ayslam to Le a "comlnna- 
tion *' of two forms of social organisation. 
Kis knowledge of AuRtrahao society probably 
warrants him in akplslnine " the vlasa a^’aicm 
as a combination of a anwtriliaeei dciaJ tliviaton 
and patrilineal local clana** 1 think hero he 
refers only to tha cUacs of Ambjym, but may 


J AAk w'hethar thi4 also a|i})li*s (ns I sup(>oa* 
It does) to the cliutn KVelem of Australia? 
Fditlicr, whellwr tho “ matrilineal dual 
diiitton " 19 to bo regarded aa an exogtimauH 
inatnlinoai orgsiiuttlion of eocioty Into two 
group* of matrilineal clans, and that this form 
of social s^’stem line been ’'combined ” wltli 
an filler form of social system having local 

E lriUnea) clans T If this la no tt miist surely 
Mippostnl thnt tlicso two sncisl i^A(«m« 
arose* eonww'here bc/ors they were " combluad '* 
and that they actually functioned in two 
Hcpsmto societies before tlto "combination'* 
took place. We mi«t be grateful to Rrofowar 
Ra(tc]jffa*Brown for such an accaptabi* hypo* 
theeia. and it would be unkind to thiow at 
him the gibs that It Is " hiittoneaL'* Purely, 
with ProfesAor Radcjiffe.Brown’a profound 
knowledge of sociology. It may be rtgerded *e 
well foiuidud 1 

It is particularly picnaing to me to find (Itet 
Professor iCa{ic|jff«*llrowm considers the Pentc* 
cost ayetem to be a Q.ciaas system, for it look 
me mud) time end trouble to woHc thin out: 
an sccoont appears in tlie current number of 
the Jfiurnol. wiiidi Profeaeor RadcU(Tc*Brvwn 
couki nob have seen when he wrote hie srtlde 
in Max. Howei'Cr, iinleeu ha liaa unpubJiahed 
material I caniiot aKree that tho loi'trixi aic 
divided each into three icrana. I supposed 
this to be so At first aigltt. but was later obliged 
Co give up Uila Idea. In a paper in the forth* 
(*omi>ig riumbor of the Journal J go furtlier 
into the moaning of doacent. and I aiill hold 
tlwit '* bilateral descent *' coovcnfently do* 
Acnbf« a particular type of descent. This is nut 
mejr “ combination *’ of two forms of <le*i>ent 
in one society but as latimato fusion of tlw 
two ])rinciplea reculating tlie social iVganisA* 
tion, especially with itgant to marriage. 

While I entirely agree with Professor 
Raddiffe*Browu aa t« the noiiml infiiienkS of 
the "fundiortal school** on fieUI work. I 
should like to point out that if work m io be 
virile the fundomantal intcroita of the obser\'er 
should never bo diersipuded. It is. J think, 
the glory of Anthropology tliat it can be " all 
tilings to ail men.'* >\’orkerB M'hose real 
iniereale lie cither in Idstoiy*, iwychology'. 
avolution (surely a type of liimuryh m*cn in 
mechanh'S (tlie koic a thing s’orks) or social 
reforiA. can ail become good anthrojwlogJiits if 
ificy will be honest utwri*or>< and nut I'cstrict 
llieir fluid of vuuou only to their pei*tunnl 
Interest*. Further, in the Application of the 
compAretive niediod, which is used aixl 
abused by all acliools, lot tlicm not dii«o<’iate 
facta from tliolr conte.^t nor rusli wildly from 
China to Peru, 

With apologies lor tresTMiaaii^ bo far on your 
valuabio space, 

1 am, Sir. 

Your obMlient servant, 
BRSXDA Z. SELIGMAK 
TaraKCon>eitr Aclrgs, 
iHb April, lti2lil. 


Evne axD Kpd^i&woooR, I^., His ilajssty's Printers, East Harding Strset, London. B.C. 4. 
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WltU Plat© G. 

Obituary, Torday. 

Paul Saras In, December ilth, 18S6—April 7 th, 1Q29. Bit ^ Toni ft// QC 

Wi/h Plau 0. 09 

The world of science bax siil7ei‘e<l a licavy loss by the death of Kamsin. 
The son of one of the moat prominent patrician families of Uesic, hercoeivctl Im early 
education in hia nativo tonir. After obtaining bis doctor's dogroe in Wunbiirg 
his interest in ecology induced liini to iiiKlertoke, with bis cuusui, FriU .Sarasin, 
his fin>t memorable expedition to Ceylun, Ho returned after nearly three years 
with A rich barveet, which include<l obHer^ Ations rnadt* among tho Vcd<lna. In 
llerlin, whero he w’os w’orking up his material, lioimturally atiractol the attention 
of H&ron von Richtlioven and bin oirclo, and it is |)crhnps v> this InHiienco that 
anthropology owes tho planning and excouCioii of a Kccond oxpe<lition. dovolcd 
entiroly to the study of tho primitive Vetidn^. The rcaulbi were published in tho 
moiujmental '*I>ie Weddah und die f^io uragobeudcri VOlkeiMcliaftoii." IVith this 
work tite tw’o cousins rose at onoo to tho forenumt rnitk of Aold*antbropo|«>giats 
and their poeitbn was still further strengthened by tholr third exptHUtion w itii its 
remarkable orcheological discovericK. 

Tlio extraordinary wide range of tho two coiiHiiM' scientific trsining found full 
seo])o ill their ox])edition to (.blobew. at that time pmcticall)’ Ifrra iHctyjnHu to 
soienoe. The island was cruHsed and re'Cruwed, lokastTuwutiund Mataimadisuovere<l, 
and natural history, geology, urcbeo]og>’ and aiithropology greatly eiiriclicd by 
painstaking an<) com{)ctcnl> rcHonroh, The journey was not without its dangeiw, 
and the great hnrdsliip it entailed affected the hcaltb of Paul fikitaiMn fur the rcMb 
of his life. Vet, W’hen the wgiking up of the culloctcd data revealed gain nnd roinod 
probioms requiring solution, a seooml expedition to the island was tmdcrtakou in 
1002. It was acconplisbed at considernblo risk, and at one timo the cxploretw 
hofl to suffer captivity, from w'hiob tboy wm only saved by the timely intervention 
of tho Butoli govemmont. Hut its resultn, among ivhich (be discovery and study 
of the Toala will stand out, wero of immenMo value and are cnHlinno<l in tho flvo 
volumes of " Matorialien eur Naturgeschiebto der Inscl Colobca.*’ 

Paul Sarasin spent tbo rest of ilia Mfo in hla l>eioYe<l Basle, occu])ying bin active 
iuind with Itigher matbsmaticN, with aroheobg)'. with esthetics, or wiiting on tho 
ovolution of Greek tomplcH froni pile dwoUiiiga, or on Leonardo da Vine!, tronidat* 
ing Acsoltyliis't PrometheiM Into (leiman, or writing drama and l^-rical poclr}'. .^foHt 
of his time was taken up with tbo organitatlon of the Uoale inuseujn, and it is to 
tho cousins Siimsin tliot it owes tbe hi^ pwitioii it <>ccupieN among otbnographlcal 
institutions. It was tlie untiring <lrinng power of Paid Soraiiui alono which brought 
the National Park of Swiuerlaiid. a Monctimry for llora and fauna, into existence. 
Heworke<l hard to create similar reservations in ed corners of the w orld, ojuI w na 
near hia goal w'hcii the outbreak of the NN’orhl Wor {lut an end to his scheme. 

Though ill his last ycaiw tho tortures of illnet« made him retiring and sliy, Paul 
baraain remained to tbo end a busy c<nTeHlK>nelent^ alwaya ready tu help with aoun<l 
advice an<l wide knaw|c<)ge those who turned to him. He thus addc<l to the legion 
of his frieiuls. Fior>* as he wns. he often roused controversy which, as a good 
fighter, he never shirked, but even those who dcnie<l him their aj»provnl could not 
fail to recognise tbe honesty of liis coiauctions and to admire, (ind love him for, his 
enthiifuastic zeal, E. TOHDAV. 


Africa, South : Sooiolo^- Sohapera. 

Matri 100*1 Marriaso In Southern Rhodesia. By /. BfftGitero. DA 

Among all the Bantu^speaking peoples of South Africa, an esaeiitial OD 
feature of any oormal marriage consists in what is generally termed the custom 
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of lobda, i.c., the practice wiicieby aomc form of material wealth, usually cattle, 
is transferred from the family of the man to the family of the woman he is 
monying, in consideration of that woman and, in particular, of her reproductive 
power, passing from her oun family into that of tlie man. This practice is even 
now sometimes regarded as merely a form of purchase, by which the husband 
acquires a right of property in hU wife. It need hardly be said that this view is 
completely mistaken. There is nothing in native life which lends itself to the 
supposition that the husband r^ards his wife as a chattel—he most oertauxly 
cannot sell her, noi can be wilfully ill.treet her without being held responsible by 
her family or even his own. Given adequate grounds for complaint, a woman is 
always at liberty to go back to her own people and have the JoMa cattle returned. 

The real significance of the lobofa custom is to be found in the fact that it 
serves to legalise the children of a marriage. AH these peoples are organised 
sociaUy on a patrilineal basis, t.e,, deecent, inheritance and snccession are normall.v 
reckoned through the father. But only cliildren for whoee mother loMa has boon 
passed trsoe their deecent, etc,, in this way; and from this point of view it may 
be said that one of the main privileges attaching to the fo6oia transfer, os far as 
the hxxeband is concerned, is that he thereby gains possession of any children born 
by the woman for whom he has given loMa, whether he himself is tho physiological 
father of these children or not. On the other hand, children born to a woman 
for whom lobola has not been passed will belong to the family of that xvoinan, and 
caiuiot be claimed by their father until he has paid, or agreed to pay, the /ofiofo.* 
What Leatrade says on this point w ith regard to the begad* (i.e., lobola) among the 
BaHurutshe may be taken as applying, with certain minor variations here and 
there, to all tho Baixtu*speakiag people of South Africa: “ Ko marriage is 1^^ 
** w’ithout the passing (or the formal contract with a view to passing) of bogadi 
" cattle. Ko children are the legitimate sons of their father uiilees that contract 
has been made, whotber or not fulfilled, in respect of their mother. No man 
can claim, fer any purposes, the cbildron he has by any woman until ho and 
" his family, on bis own behalf or on behalf of some other male relatim whose 
representative he is, have contracted to pass, and under certain circumstances 
" until they have actually passed, the eud bride.price."* Children who are 
illegitimate in this way have an inferior social status, and wdiile they take the 
name of thur mother’s family they do not inherit from or succeed to their mother's 
father or brothers unless there are no legitimate male heirs. 

From this it will be obvious that io order to establish a claim to tho cbJldcen 
be may have by any woman, it is essential that a man should have passed, or 
undertaken to pass, lobofa cattle for that woman. In association with this, we 
find that the woman always leaves her own home at marriage, and goes to live 
with her husband and his people, s.«., the marriage is patrilocal. 

This is the normal rule among all the l^outhem Bantu. But In some tribes 
of Southern Rhodeeia who also belong to this group, we find that under certain 
circunistoinocs the hxisband doee not pass lobola for hie wife, and yet is entitled 
to any children she may hear. Where this la the case, however, the woman 
does not leave her own home at marriage; instead, the bxisband takes up residence 
with her family. In other words, marriage in such cases becomes matrilocal. In 
contrast to the patrilocal marriage whioli normally peeves among the Southern 
Bantu. 


* 0. P. Leetmde, " Notea on the BogeOi System of tiis BaHunitelis,'* Afr. Jour. £>.. 
Vol. XXm (1920), p. 938. Cf. (ttn.) A. \V. HoemU. ** The Importance of the Sib in the 
Hsmage Ceremonies of the South-Eestem Bantu,” £. Afr, Jour, Se,, Vol. XXII (1925), 
pp. 481-^92, ssp. p. 483. I hope to deal in more detail with the eonneotion between toboio 
and l^Kxtimaey in a feitbeemfng paper on ” The Concept of Legitimao; Among the Sox(Cliern 
BeMu." 
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Thia int«raetjng variant of tho aornial raarnago ruJ© oocuis among th© Moxi^uru, 
Mokoiikori, Wabudjga, B&fungwi ami a few other so-called “Masliona” peu))lea 
of N-E, Mashonaland, whore it is known as tho " iu ytrira ciiHtom/’* Roro also 
marriage is generally eccompaiued by the passing of lobola, which among these 
peoples conalsts of from four to eight iioad of cattle and no^rjwlaya also £10 to 
£20 in cash. When this lobda is paid, the wife goes to live with her husl>an(l, ami 
her children, of coimo, boioog to him as well. In case of <hvorco, sho lolnrnH to 
hor parents, who keep one head of cattle for every chihl bom to hor, tJie balance 
being returned to the husband> who also rotams control of the ohlklron. 

Inheritance and succession are in tho mole line. Tho eldest son by the first 
wife inherits everything except his o\m rootlicr, wlio iiKimlly gevoa to a i)rcitlior 
of her deceased husband- If tljere are younger brothers by other wives, tlie heir 
is reeponsible for the loMa eattle for them, tho rule licing that a mail is ciititicd 
to tho full toMa paid for his sleter by tho snmo niotlinr, lining this lobotn as tho 
means of acquiring a wife for himself, If tJjo younger brother hail no Histcn, 
tlicn he is entitled to tho cattle piud for his mother (if she marrieH again), an<l 
if the eklor brother accepts tho iuhorltaiioo iif this mother, tlion ho becomes 
reeponsible for tho cattle. If tho mother should rofime to I* inherited, tlirii hor 
liarents become liable for tho return of tho lobolu i^dd for hor, 

It often hap]>ona, however, that a man luv* nn cattle with which to hbeta a 
wife for himself or a sister by wIioho murriogo he could ociiiiiro such ctUtb. What 
ho <locs in such a cose is tn make an arrangimicnt witli flio ^rt's father or gtiartlian, 
by which he is allow eil tu marry her, hut has to take up liis rcvidvnco at hor 
parentA* homo, an<I to servo tfiom as long as hu remains tlioro. Tho ceremony is 
dc*HCi'ibe<l us folhmw by “('lugunu ' (op. wV.):— 

" Tho gii’l and ,voiill> having plighted their troth ami given onc*ii r>ther a 
' pledge of regal'd, piuliivbly a bnu'ckt or i^*ring. the mai-in.law eUn.'t smuls a 
’rut«nml>o,^ which may Ix) iloscrilxxl as a tolien uf appit>Y)d of <>ngagem<Mit 
" (formerly, as likely as not, a few Is^ads on a siring) by a * doinbn ’ or hritk'ffroonrs 
dejiuty. If tho allionco U agrcoablo to father-in law, tho * domho* would rrtnrn 
" and aay ' Wakatambiraliterally ' they roceii'cd.* .Koine time uftei'uimU 
" the ‘ domho * would go with firow*ood <if tho * inuwanga’ tree of even Jeiigifis, 
' nlcoly |»ointed at tho ends. Tins wouki lio caiefnJly plavril at motluM’-in-law's 
" door, *dvmbo* kneeling. Mother-in-law gives thanks and ' doinl»o ’ ^Hirtakes 
" of food which she has eookrd. 8 on*in.|aw is in the vicinity, hut Klec)>N flirting, 
" Next day tho bride'clect brings water to tho male aspirant for him to uasli; 
" be leaved her a px*e«(ent in the empty pot. AUxit mid-day food is biviught to 
*’ him by liis wife-to-bo; tins U knoi^n as ' vhisangnno' <ir ' chi wings iuga/ and 
is tlio 61*81 time they oat together. Tho girl’s rcMMvo has tn bo than'od 
(* kuslionongora’) by pn«onfs and kind 11*01*118; gm'liially she resjjonrls, and 
they laugh and joke together. The firewood might be distnlmted, a piece ca<*h 
** to relatives to let them know* tlio son-in-law p nnikuwoslia ’—otherwise tho 
scokcr. from * kukw’asha *) liad arrive<l. 

Tills contimira for a time, all clepcn<ling on the ago of tho girl, ns sho may 
“ not ha\*e reached the ago of puberty. When this latter event liaa oecuvrr<l, 
“ and when they have bad intcK-eurse (seerctly, os they arc not yet liouwd 
“ together), wbicli may bo found out by pregnancy or examination of the female 
" by okl women at the bathing-place ('msAlmmbo’), the Knsliand has to go to 


* TliiKC'iBftam ui briefly «ies)*ril>cd hy C. Itullovk. .Vua’Ae/K’i Lfifr* qiiiI CuKoims (8alirii»iiry, 
Blicdnia, 1013), pp. 17-1?. and in nn artiole, *’* Kiijranrik' or ‘ Ucaririby '* Chljtumi," 
in Kttda, 102^, pp. 70-81. For nioH of tlio dsto eontninetl In tlis prcscnl not^. however, I am 
indohCed to ch« Netive Aftairs Deparin^uC of Sowthorn Kbo<le«iA, »liioU v'cry kindly cimilaled 
ft of mine on flits aud rplAlnl tojiica ntnonj^ ita Xativo Cotnmhjsioner*, and ^no 

ms ready pcrmisfMftn to msko use of tlie replies rucfivsd. 
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“ Lis ovn kruJ, and got 'masunglio/ otherwise {astenings, se^j & clotL and 5s,, 
" which his ' wife ’ cftrefuUy, in the early morning, lays on her mothor^s threshold. 

I^e old lady, on opciung her door and seeing them, amiounooe thoir arrival to 
“ the fatli6r*lii*law, who would probably iceep the money and give her the cloth, 
" which has to be worn to keep the ba^ strong and free from pain. 

“ Tbo soTi'lndaw has tJjoa to find ‘mapadrain olden times a single hoe, 
nowadays the piocess is more oostly. Again, a 'nowura raurimu' or offering 
to spirit of the father-in-law is required; that might be any small article. 

*' If psimilees, lacking ' mapadza,’ the son*in*law and prospective serf is told 
to climb up a troo os a sign to folk that he is in future a bondsman. He has 
" to hare hie hood shaved, too, hanging downwards from the tree. This makes 
him a son of the place, known in the vernacular as 'muranda' or ' buiu.’ 
" Tliis corom<my is called '‘kutema koro^va’.” 

l^om now Oil the man, who is henceforth loiown as nt^nri ffrom gara, to 
wait or stay), is the accepted husband of the girl, and haa his reeidence with her 
people. As long as he stays there he has to obey the commands of his father.in. 
law, and to perform various seiviccs for Jiis paicjitsdndaw, such os doing tlio lieavy 
work in the gartlaiis, keeping his mother*m'law in fiiow’oocl, taking tlie place of his 
father-iii.iow when the latter is called upon to do any work for the ohief, and so on. 

If At any time ho wishes to break away from this servitude, he can do so only 
by handing over to his wife’s father either the /irstibom daughter of the marriage 
or the JoMa ptid for this daughter, or by paying cattle obtained by his own 
labonr, so long as tliis labour dott not inteifere >vith the service bo has to render 
to his parcntedn.Uw. Until be is able to do this be may not leave bis wife's 
village and take her with him. Even a term of years of service does not release 
the mponri from his condition of bojtdr^. Only the payment of anotlior female, 
or the means of getting one, makes him free to moNW to a kraal (village) of his 
own choice. Kero, if desirous of another wife, bo may even resort again to the 
ku gariva system until he is able to release himself and talce his wife with Iiim. 

But although ho may contiiine to rosido at bis wife’s village for a contiderablo 
period of lime before ob^ining his release, he alwwys lias full dtum to his children. 
Tbo mother’s family has no legal riglils over them, although it docs happen that 
owing to the matrilocol retidence their mother’s father and brothers nill often 
exercise considorabb authority ovor their bobaviour and occupations, Tlie child 
of such a marriage inherits from his father, takes his father’s mulupo (totem and 
family name), and if the father should die before ho has terminated his servitude, 
then the son who iohsrits wiU have to compensate his mother’s family. Or, if 
the son is too young, a brother of the rngarin may take his place and liabilities, 
iuheiiting bis widow. Moreover, the lobola for the daughter of such a marriage 
is always pmd to the mgariri as father, and be is respoosible to his 8on.in*law for 
the rotum of the cattle In case of divorce, even if he himself has used these cattle 
to terminate his servitude. 

It will be seen, tberofore, that here matrllocal marriage is in no way cormcctod 
with what is generally termed mother-right,” The retidcnce of the husband 
with his wife’s people is not due to tiie prevalence of matrilincal institutions, nor 
doee it lead to the emstence of such institutions. On the contrary, all tbe evidence 
goes to show that, even with tbe matrilocal Tcsidence, descent and inheritonoe 
are still reokoned through the father. Perhaps the only feature that may be 
claimed as a symptom of mother*x^t is the fact that the male relativee of the 
mother may ozeroise some authority over the children; but against this (which, 
^ter all, is what one w'OuId expect to find with matrilocol residence) must be set 
tbe very significant fact that the father has a full legal claim to bis children and 
takes them with him when he dnsJly terminates his servitude and sets up a kraal 
of his own. 
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What this Uu garira custom doos bring out tbtj strongly is th© fact that here 
matrilocal residence is deterromed primarily by economic factors, and that orcn 
in the same society, and under the some patrilineal institutions, both patrilocol 
and matrilocal marriage may occur by side. It is only vhcix the mui cannot 
aj?ord to lobcia a wife in the iirst instance that lie goes to li%*e witli her parents 
and to aorre for her. I hare, unfortunately, no exact information as to tbo 
proportion of these ku garira marriages, but they would aooni to have been fcuriy 
unmerouB at one time, especially as cattle do not tbriTO ui tiioso areas, owing 
mainly to the tsetse Hy and climatic condirioits. Nowadays the custom is apparositly 
dying out fast, os even those natives who have no expectation of cattle from their 
family with whicli to marry a uife are now ablo to corn money by work for this 
purpose. 

It seems faiily obvious aW> that hero matrilocal marriage nitb the consequent 
servitude Of the hiotbond doce not (Usixmse with, bxit merely is a temporary substitute 
for, the payment of lobofa. The mgariri con always, and in fact always st*ciQs to, 
tci*minate his servitude ae soon as he can obtain the necessary cattle. In any cose, 
the marrb^ of the first daiigliier of such a marriage in itself sotvch to release 
the man from his eonditioii, the cattle obtained as lobda for her being traiisffnrd 
to hia parentson.law os lobola for hla wife, ^foreover, the Icg.ol statua of the 
chiidien of such a marriage is in no way af!ucte<l, w’hcrcas clscwficrc in fionth 
Africa the children of a wonum for whoro ifMa has not bcwi pn^ted alxxwys belong 
to the family of tlioir mother. It is possible that from this ;joint of view wo luay 
even be able to regard the custom of ha garira as coirstltutlng a contract for the 
ultimate payroont of loboia. 

Nevertheless, with if« clear indication that matrilocal tnarringc may occasionally 
he duo entirely to economic reasons, the custom is of consldarablc theoretical 
interest, and afbitls a strong argnmont i^:^ui<t thoso genera!iaativns which maintain 
that matrilocal residence is invariably Bymptoinatic of, if not determined b.v, the 
sO'CaUed “ matriorchate.” I SCH.IPERA. 


Africa ; West. 


Peake: Braimlioltz. 


Earthenware Figure from Nigreria in Newbury Museum 

A', Fcoix and !L J. BraunhoJiz. 



This eartlicnware figure, given to the Moseunx by Mr. Tucker, was dug up at 
one of the gates of Kano in the course of railway construction. It is 171 high, 
covered with ft brown luuber slip, discoloure<i aud stained blackish towaitls fixe bose; 
the hair seems to have been coloured black originally. H. J. K. PEAKE- 


Tlxe earthenware figure in the Newbury Museum appears to be identical in 
almcet every re^jcct excepting its seated position with a standing figure illustrated 
in C. K. Meek's ** The Northern Tribes of Nigeria/’ Vol. II. fig, PS, which is there 
described os an “Ankwe household deity, Muri Province,” and is presumably 
nxo<lern. Tlxe rcwmblonce extends to the headdress, features, scjxrificatioiLS on the 
lace, ringed neck and neck ornament (which are klcntical), breasts, analets and 
oven the modelling of the toes, and la so close as to preclude the poi«iblUty of 
distinct origins for the two figures. Since the Ankwe inhabit the country betxvcen 
the Bauebi plateau and Beixue River some 3 degrees South of Kano, the provenance 
of one of these 2 figures obviously requires explanation. Although the Ankwe 
belong to a linguistic group, which is related to the Hausa, and appear to have 
migrated from the North to tixeir present habitat, it is hardly likely that the Kano 
figure con date back to a hypothetical former occupation of that region by the 
Ankwe, if only because tbelr oxm style of modelling figures would presumably have 
undergone some change in the inter^. it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the Kano figure was transported thitbar from tbe Ank^e country at no very distant 
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date, and there 'biirie<I, or alteroatiTely that Keek's Ankwe figure is an ixnportatioD 
the North. 

Meek mentions the occurrence of pairs of earthenware figures, male and female, 
in family shrines of nelghboiirijig tribee of the Ankwe, and states that they are 
fertility The prommence of the hreaate in the figure illustrated auggeeta 
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that it may hare had a similar function. Such pottery figures are rare in Muscura 
coUections, and there is not ono specimen in the British Museum from Weet Africa. 
Further data regarding tiie excavation might lielp to throw light on the age of this 
figure. H. J. E, PEAKE. 

H. J. BBAUNHOr^TZ. 


Africa, East: PreMstory. Way land 

African Pluvial Periods and Prehistoric Man. By B. J. Ifayfond. flO 
The mtereeting remsirks under “ News and Views " in the issue of Ncuure for v 0 
March Ifith with reference to Busbveld Han and Mr. Leakey's discoveriee in Kenya 
ca^ attention, once again, to the Pluvial" periods of Eastern Central Africa. 
It is high time that the true position with regard to these “ Pluviationa " should be 
pointed out, for prehistorians, who look to the ^legist for dating in these matters, 
have to take the latter’s opinion very much on trust, and the assurance with which 
Pluvial periods have been claimed by aemo workers hes led, 1 find, to an unjustified 
feeling cf security among archieologists with regard to the ohimological ccrralation 
of stone.age industries in widely separated couAtrias. 

My colleagues and I have been working on the geology of Uganda for the last 
ten years, and have accumulated a vast quantity of data (most of which is unpub* 
lisbed) with reference net only to the solid geobgy but also to the more sirperficial 
deposits, Foe my part I have never missed an opportunity to study the prehistory 
of the Protectorate, and my efforts in this direction have been most generously 
assisted by the Percy Sladen Trustee, It is hoped that by 1931 it will be possible to 
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publiflii a more or lee ccameoted account of the Pleiatocouc events (some of which aro 
highly remarkable) of this part of Africa; meonv^ile it may be well, for reasons stated 
abovo, to make knovm some of the tentative conclusions at which I have arrived. 

Keld evidence rapidly led me to believe in at least one wid possibly throe Kuvial 
periods, and some reference was made to this in the first published “ Annual Report 
of t^o GcjobgicU Survey of Uganrla ” (March Slst, 15130). Later it was found that 
the problems of stream rojaveneacence had a twofold aspect, tectonic and climatic, 
and a difficulty arose in deternjining the contribution of each of these factors in the 
formation of terrace gravels. Recently, however, the key to this riddle has been 
discovered, and it is now possible to tabulate, with a fair degree of confidence, the 
major events in ^ Pleistocene history of the country. 

In the matter of dating, wo are assisted by three tnoderatcly 's'ell fixed points. 
First, there are the Obgoocno (probably late-Obgocene) earth movemeuta which 
ushered ui the events that have superinduced the present topc^aphy upon an older 
one. Next, we have a mid-PIeisteccne dry period (dated on paljenntelogical ovidenco) i 
and, last, a moist period immediately preceding the present. Into this framework 
other events, evidenced by ri\'ci* gravels, lako dopORite, unconfomiUies autl other 
structural features, fall naturally into place; and the effocte of earth-movcmcids 
on the one hand, and climatic changes on the other, can be chocked by field cvideiuje 
gatlicred in widely separated districts. Thus the interpretation W bo gix-cn to .s 
at A may not, perhaps, !« clear, but may become so when y, the t><imvalent of r, 
is studied at B, and similarly r at 0. The extrome imiwrtance of dctcnmiiing tho 
exact equivalent of x. y and = is thus api>arcnt and can hardly Iw ovorstrewed— 
indeed, it is the civx of tbc whole problem. To take a case in point: Tbc gravels 
of what we call tire 173 foot teiTivco of the Kafu river sveta brought into existent 
by the appearance of a new and lower base level consoqueirt upon tectonic custurb- 
anct«; but tho internal evidence of the gravels themaoivea suggests (but is wy 
far from proving) a clizoatic change from dryer to u'ctter conditions during tho days 
of tho gravel deiwsition. Now, beda in the low reaches of anotlior valley far away 
(the Musiti v^y) which on tb© local (iluzlai) evidence a« swn to b© tho cquival^t 
of the 275 foot terrace of the Kafu can only be interprcte<l ax due to a rise of i^e 
Albert and as far as ojie con .sec at tho moment that rise must have been m ongm 
climatic; for, inasmuch as the carth-movement that brought in the 173 fort (Kafu) 
terrace m ss one which affected vast areas of comdry in tbc ncinity of tli© Albortme 
Rift, the lake level should tuLve subsided unless the effect of the suU’d^co cl the 
Rift floor was counteracted, or more than counteracted, in tli© lake by a long- 
continued Biiell of hcavv ralnv seasons. Also, some ancient beach gravels of Lake 
Victoria. siiPDOsed on good evidence, as far as it goes (but not pw'cd) to l*elong to 
176 foot (KaJu) da>'s, show evidence of a rise of water level, and in one place ov^e 
soils. This evidence, and a little more of a similar kind, constitutes tlie ground for 
belief in a climatic cliange in 173 foot times which, because of their place in oi^ 
dating frame, must have been early Pleistocene {perhaps including lato Pliocene). 
The change apwars to have affected the whole of the Protectorate, and cannot have 
stopped exactly at its boundaries. It may or may not have been a loc«^ expression 
of a world evejit. but the suggestion that it ^vaa so is convoj'od by the fact that 
at this time the Giu.z.iluxdcl Pluvial sliould hove occurred, and for tlitec rewow 
the Ut Pluviol is tentoUvelv accepted—the view a<lopted being one favoured by 
several autlmritios that the Uflui-Mindcl interglacial was a purely 1<^1 occurs. 
There is abundant evid«ce of a similar, but much more striking, cliange after tire 
mid-ricisloceue dry spell. Its effects are to be a©<vx aU over the countcy^is is 
rMrarded as the 2nd Fluvial. It was dearly one of very long duration, but it tinoUy 
|2ed into a comparatively short period of aridity-^inleas the evid^ce of 
Ubiquitous red earth has been uTongly interpreted. This was followed by tire sub- 
recent moist period, which can hardly be called a Pluvial, though its tamy seasons 
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were doubtieee 4 good deal more pronouTiced than those of to*day. It was the days 
oi epl'PalaoIItluc (Magoeion) man. The Snd Pluvial woe eeseniially that of mid* 
Polsolitluo moil, aixd ti)o Jst Pluvial that of prc-Chelloaii mao. No uju^ueetionable 
ChcUcon, AcbeuJeaii or Neoli^io rentaiiis have yet been found in Uganda. 

The aub-rocont moist period Vi altogether too recent and too slight to be 
regarded os Wurm in ago. If on^'thing. it is Buhl, and thus contomporaoeous 
with l^Iiss £, W. Gardner’s Neolithio lake oi the Fay dm. That being so, it is to be 
e:rpected that the 2nd Pluvjel oi Uganda is the equivalent of the Housteiion lake 
of Wtirmian date of the Faydn, and in this connection a ourioxis and peihapa 
sjgnlhcant coinddonce is apparent. It is this : On the correlation suggested, the 
brooch of Iskke Victoria—intarpretad as the 2nd Pluvial breacli—shows 
a marked and prolonged reet, during its docMne, at the 22o± level; the 278 foot 
Fay dm lalce shows a similar rest at the 222 foot level. The very eloee agreement 
in these altltudce is partly a matter of pure coincidence, no doubt, but the foot of 
the rest occurring in both lakes is likely to he significant, and may, perhaps, solve 
a difficulty. 

If the last moist phase was Bdhl, the 2nd Pluvial Wiinn the 1st Pluvjal 
GunS'MinclcI, what bos become of the Kiss ? Starting, os it does, immediately 
after, or during, the middle Pleistocene, the 2ud Pluvial should, on the Olaoio* 
Pluvial theory, be Kiss, but. if so. what of the Wurm ? Boss it not look as tixougb 
tbs 380 ± lake was £tis9 and the 325± rest, during the Kissian declirre, Wilrmt 
Or, in other words, that the Kiss-Wilrm interglacial was a comparatively minor 
occnirence? If this is so, then we have-^ 


Plumai. 

Bo/e. 

Indv^try. 

Epi-Pluvial 

Buhl 

Magoaion (epbPalseoIithio) 

— . 

Achen 

? 

2nd Pluvial 

Rias-Wiirm 

Songoan Mousterian ” with local 
facies) 

—— 

Mindel Kiss Interpluvial 

? 

let Pluvial 

Gunz-Mindel 

Kofuan (Pfe*ChclIean, qf. Barmsdoi) 


On this dating the 3rd Pluvial of the Kenya Arcbsologicol E^rpedition becomes 
the equivalwt of my opl*PluviaI, and Naknru man no older, and perhaps younger, 
than the Fayfim Noobthio. 

The difficulties that have to be faced by the ICenya Archsological Expedition 
are, perhaps, greater than has been realised hitherto. A change of sedimentation 
from a silt to a gravel, on the auperpoeition of a gravel upon a land aurface, does 
not, by itself, constitute evidence of a Plnvial period. Kor can a Fliiviation be 
deduct from the study, how'ever close, M a iMited area. In the Elementeita 
region reconstruction, oi older sediments may simulate an important breach which 
did not in reality exist as such for any len^ of time; and os the Rift Valley in 
Kenya is hardly likely to have been more stable than that of Lake Albert, an 
intarmittently linking, and occasionally tilting bottom, with all the complications 
that it introdnees, must be considered as a possible factor in the interpretation 
of the rest Isvole. It appears significant, however, that the Expedition’s 3jxI Pluvial 
(»my epl'Fltivial) contains artlfacte of epi*PaIsolithio culture—at any rate a 
microUtbic industry-^-while the Expedition’s 2nd Pluvial (k my Sod Pluvisdl) 
contains Mouaterian ” artifacts, if only os intrusivee^the bulk being microUths. 
But I gather frcpm Mr. Leakey that bis Ist Pluvial (as my 1st Pluvial 1 b Gun 2 - 
Itlindel) also contains mioroU^. This seems a little odd; and it ia worth while 
arquiring whether, after all, there ia not some error of correlation somewhere. 
Perhaps I am wrong, perhaps Mr. Leakey Is wrong, perhaps both are right, in which 
case we have some most interesting problems of culture, origin and distribution 
to solve. 
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The Glacio .Pluvial correlAtion is eeduetive, and for tint very rciwon (IcrDiuide 
wary approach, I porsoiially tluiik tliat, in one form or another, it eventually 
be foxmd valid and accqitable alike to geologists, inotcorologists and prdiietorians; 
b\it at presont it is pure hypothesis. Tlic danger of premature coneluaicns in this 
matter may be illustrated by tbe fact tliat should the meteorologists (ioeirc n Piurjal 
period in Early Miocene times evidence aufticiontjy '* conclmive ’’ for tlie purposes 
of thoso in\*ostigators, VrhoHe efforts are cliaractcri-scd more by cjithuniasm than 
ju^ment, can be produced from Karungu bay in Kenya Colony. 

K. J, WAYLAND. 


India: Religion, Codrin^on. 

Spirit Poaaeaalon. Btj K. <Ic B. Oor?mff/ow. QQ 

In Mah, Soptembor, 1028,115, Mr. Krishna A^'yar reportc<l a case of Ov 
spirit'possossiou in OiUmit, under the title of “ Cbathmi, a l>cvjl or a Idiwoscl 
T^e phenomena coixsjsted of the defilomont of tl\o Uving*p1aee. kitolien aud utensils 
uitb human excrement and hairs the sculling of >vater coloured uith turmeric and 
salTrou, the violent movement of inanimate objeote aiul Anally, tlie apoutanoous 
comboation of clothes and palm •leaves. In Mak, March, 1020.88, Mr. V. J. Kv^haixln 
reporto<l a case from Arantungi, Tiuijore district, wliere aoven bouses of the Pralmtan 
viil^e were set on Arc, the vrliolo village suffered a boinbardmetil of hIoucs from 
imseeu hands, and kitchens Tvero desecrated by cJipi>in^ of huniaii hmr and 
iiaihparings, mixoil >vit)i blobs of rice coloured with turmeric and prlckly*pcar juice. 
According to Mr. Kifshna Ayyar such phenomena are to be laid at the door of 
Kuttbi-Qiatiraii, or, in other At'ords, a spirit wlio has no will of liis own but is merely 
the instrument o! some ovil.inteutioned person skilled in the Black Arts, He also 
points out tJiat the Nambiuliii fambles of ICallur and Kattuntadam are famed 
sd exercisers of such spirits, and the Parayans of Tolajmc as practitioners in 
magic, htr. Riclmrds also points out that the l^gliat Brahmans of Malabar are 
immigrants from Tanjore. 

Howex-er, the phenomena discussed are very much more wklelj' spread—in 
fact, they occur ever tho south and tho Dcccan as a whole. Their universal 
similarity is notewortliy. They do, liowcvcr, seem to fall into two classes- The 
Inilk of the cases is simply a matter of straightforward Black Magic, actuated 
by motives of revenge or blaekutail. Certain of them, liowevcr, arc cases of simple 
npirit possession, not only by subservient spirits such a.s Krislina Ayyar’s 
('hathau, but by any offended spbit. On p. 5o7 of Vol. XVIlf, Pt, I of the 5cwiitf,y 
f/<ucH«r, two cases of this kind are reported. 'Phe first is a case of multiplo possession. 
A x'ouug married M'oman is seized with convulsions and is exorcised with inconsc, 
cut leruons smd flagellation. From her issue se\*en epirite—-the spirit of her husband’s 
dea<l M'jfe, of Iwr (liftapiwintefl lover, of tR-o Moratba women whom she seems to 
liax*e offencletl casually while paaning by, of a Kiuibi man who hft<l died from snake* 
bite, and of a Brahman and a Munja, xxhnse x indictivo possession of the >'ouj)g 
uoman .seems to have been entlrel}' xvithout prox-ccatiou. Most of these were 
rendered powerless bv being made to confess their ick'iiiifcy, and were then securely 
nailed into a tree. The second coiw is that of an oibmakcr’s daughter who offended 
the spirit of a pipal.tree by throxriiig boixos at its foot. Eggs and lixT ooftla fell 
from the ceiling and the oil-maker's wife's auldets were removed from a locked box 
and *dao fell from the ceiling, Tlie spirit was exorcised xv'ith charmwl gram (pA/T«ofv« 
mdiatve), after a promise of purification of the tree and offerings of food and fiowers 
had been made. Those cases occarred in tlie Poona district. 

It seems that spirits may be looked upon as being of two kinds. The first arc 
family spirits, such as ancestore xkho have suffered mitlmely deaths or whose rites* 
have be^ neglected. Hie second are random spirits wl)o may afilict anyone. 
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Thoiio hftTC local names &n<i sometimes definite habitations. Among them are 
sxiicides, ohildleee vomeu or those who liA^e died in chUd-birth, immarricd 
Baalimans, misers, or even local heroes or sainte. Sometimes a tree or a red.davbed 
stone will become famed os the dwelling-place of a spirit, and in time such a shrine 
may come to rank among the guardians of the village. On the Ajonta Ohat there 
is a red-daDi>ed rock which is worshipped with reddead, ^i and broken cocoa-nuts. 
I WAS told, three years ago, that this was the shrine of Mabsoba, one of the best 
known and most widely spread of these godlinge. His tromhjp was reUgiously 
attended to at the time beoanse he hod broken a man's arm near by with a fall of 
rock. 

It would seem, therefore, fliat a distinction should be drawn between spirit 
powession of the local cult-type and pure Black Magic, though, ae in Mr. Krishna 
Aydar's cose, tiie magician may sometimes use individual spirits. The phenomena 
of all these cases are strangely uniform : a member of the household is salted with 
convulsions or tries to tear off his or her clothes in the street; things move of their 
own accord or fall from tlie ceiling; Idtohens and utensils are defiled by filth, and 
finally clotlies in a jar or chest, or the house itself, bursts into flames. In the Deccan 
the Dhobi close is held in especial repute os having magical pow ers. A Dhobi Black 
Mr^pc puppet from Haidarabad, given by Dr. B. H. Hunt, is iu tlie Pitt Bivers 
Museum. Abiuidaut evidence is to be found in the files of most police.officos. It 
is dear that the possibility of sneh phenomena not only arises from superstition, 
but from an elaborate oiganisation of accomplices, K. de B. CODRINGTON. 

America, South: Games. Herskovits. 

an African Game of the Bush>Neeroes of Dutch Guiana. flA 

By M^vills d. Hirskoviia. wU 

The Arab gome of manlxiZ’ah, as is w'oll known, is found, in various forms, 
widely spread over tho whole of Africa So oharactciutic is it of the culture of the 
Nc^roee, in fset, that CuUit. in 139fi,(*) termed it “the national game of Africa.” 
It is not strange, therefore, that this game is to be found in a culture W'hich exhibits 
as many Afrzean traits os does tbst of the Bush-Negroes of Dutch Guiana. It has 
not, however, been described in any detail, to my knowledge. Since it differs in 
important aspects from the various forms of which w'o have reliable knowledge, and 
since information of the moves of the various types of this game, and its cultural 
setting among the various peoples who play It, are of prime importance in any study 
of distribution involving it, I give here the circumstances of its discovery and use, 
the rules of the game, and what I have been able to establish of the point of its 
origin In Africa. It is sincerely to be hoped that thoee who arc in the field wiiere 
this game is played will take the opportunity to leom the moves and to moke careful 
note of the eharaoter of the board on which it is played, as well as attitudes centreing 
about it, so that detailed comparative study may be possihlo. 

The board which is illustrated was found by me during the past summer (1923) 
in tbe course of a field trip to the Ssramaccaner tribe of BuslvKegrocs of Dutcli 
Guiana, in a village on the upper Suriname Biver colled Beidotti.(^ When 1 fir^t 
obsen’ed it, it was resting in on open hut, variously utilised as a meeting-place for 
the gan sumUt, or village council of old men, and as a kre toosu, or house of moumir^ 
in wbioh the dead are placed until the ten-dsy period procedlog burial sball have 
passed. The same open hut is also available to accommodate the rare traveller 
who wishes an enenclosed hut in which to pitch comp, and it was in this last capacity 
that the house served when we stopped there. asking its name, I was told 
it is caJled adjibotc, adji being die name of the bean with which it is played, 
bole (boat) the term for the board. As is to be noted from tbe reproduction, the 
board is oertainly not in the form of a boat, but hes tbe crude likeness of the four 
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legs and belly of some animal. How'cvcr, since the life on tlie river f(irms such an 
important part of the culture of the Bush-Nogroos, I dismisBcd tlie matter without 
further thought. 

The game ia played by two players, each of M’hoxu uses five of the ton playing* 
holes, and an extra hole for captorecl pieces called his bolo, to his right. Each 
player has fifty beans, which lie places ton to each of his five jilnving-boU^, Tlic 
play ocmmcncoa when the first player, selecting any hole on h»s side of the board, 
take® out nine of the l>eans, Icavij^ one in the hole from which ho plaj'cd, and dis¬ 
tributes them, one to a pUying-hole, moving around the boanl in a countcr-ciockwisc 
direction until tho beans in his hand are exhausteil. His opponent then selects a 
hole on his side (in which tlierc will now be eleven beans) and docs llie same. In 
the first ten moves of the game, all of the ten playing-liolt'S must l>c cmptiwl. qikI it is 



Fm; l. 

only after these more or less formal moves, which get tbe game under way, have 
been played that the essential tactics can show theoieelx'os- 

Tlic object of the game is to re<luce one's opjionent to a jmallion Mlicre it is 
impossible for him to move. To this end, beans are eapturwl in the following maniw-r; 
if after distributing the beans which have bemi in a given hole the final I»ean fal s 
into a hole (the native term being l^ha, * to end ") which precedes anotluT hole 
containing 1. 3, or 3 beans, or anv se<(uenfifll cfunbiimtion of ones, threes or fives, 
he captures these beans and places them in his te/o—the hole At his ri^t Imnd. 
The only exception to this rule is the ojitning inos*c of the game, since tho final btun 
muat fall in the hole i)tvce<Ung the one wlwre play waa started. ‘Hiia bean cannot 
be captured. It makea no diffoivnoe whctlier the cajrtured beans be m holes on 
the player's side of the board, or on hia opponentho must take If he ends U-fore 
a bole liaving 1, 3, or 5 beans, 

\\‘hen beans are distributed from a hole, one must be left, nor may a hole 
containing onlv one liean be played. Empty holes can only result froui a caiiture. 
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lliercfcQ«, when the pl&y bea reduced tl\c number of beane» and the holee of one's 
opponent oontain no beans or oidy ouo apiece, be is unable to move in his turn, and 
the game is lost. There is u way, however, in which the game may bo tied: after 
ono player can no longer cjore, he redistributes tlio boans in his bolQ, that is, 
the onos he has captured in the coarse of the game, into the boles on bis sido, If 
he can dli bis hdee, or, in other w’ords, if he has captured Efty beaus during the 
play, the game is a draw. This is signified by draxving the linger acroes the centre 
of board, bet^vcen tho opposing boles, something 1 norer failed to see a Buah*Nbgro 
do when the game was drawn in tliis fashion. 

It viU be seen that in playing the game consists of the utilisation of 
icresigUt so that one will end one's play before a hole Med with tho number of beans 
which one may take, or, better still, if there aro a large number of beans in a giren 
hole on one’s side, of filling the opponent's holes in such a way as to arrange the 
captoro of beans in a seqiienco of holes on this or on the following mova The defence 
in dus latter oaso would bo to fill the espoeed holes so that, on moldng tho propel' 
moro, the ond of tho opponent's attacldog play would be before a hole in which, s.(7., 
2 instead of 3 beans W'sro lying. The Bush*Kegroe8 do not hesitate to take the 
beans from a bole that Is ^( 21 ] filled, and carefully count the munbor of beans to bo 
played ond coosider the resulting situation, returning them if this nvould not be 
favourable. I have had them take back a move already mads when a subeoquent 
move on my part resulted in the captuis of a lai^ number of beans from zoy 
side, but this is not considered good form, and those watching the game murroured 
thoir disapproval; 2 could undoubtedly have prevented such action had I not boeu 
more interested In my opponent’s desire to win than in winning the gome myself. 

Tho presence of this game among tho Bosh-Ncgrocs has been mentioned, but 
not deaoribocJ, by Panhuya.(^) In the same volume, however, tho correspondii^ 
game known to the Negroes of the coastal region of Suriname, atMrt is diseussod 
at somewhat groatar length, but few details of the play are proficrcd.{*) I myself did 
not loam this veinion of tho game, except that it is played on a board having 1 % holes 
ia each of whi^ 4 beaus, caiJod auxzH, are placed. The name given by the coastal 
Negroes to tho board is atrori bangi (auMri*stool), and the object of the game ia 
'* to lood the six holes on the side of tho opposing player with all 48 beans. "(^) Thus 
it will bo soon that, though fundamentally aimilar, tbe character of the board, as 
indicated by the number of holes in It, the number of counters placed in each hole, 
tho natuio of the play and the object of tho game, aro ^uito dificrent from the 
game played in tho bu^. The adji bean is a large red bean ivith a black spot; the 
(man soed is gray in colour. 

The problems of tho light which the facts stated above may throw on the African 
sooroe cf origin of this game, aud on tbe tenacity with which culture traits may 
be retained by a people who have been uprooted from their aboiigioal cultural 
surroundings, are the ones which present themselvee at once for consideration. Since 
tho two are intimately related, w'e may obtain insight into the second by an examina¬ 
tion of the African data relative to this gome, as far as we know tbo details of the 
manner in which It Is played there. As Culin has stated, it is found ail over the 
continent. Since ho has written, a few descriptions of it have been given. Tho 
most notable one from Eost Africa is that of Juaod,(^) who describes the gams among 
the Tbongu. It is, however, essentially different from adji-bolo ; it is called fschuha. 
The holes are dug in tbe ground, there are two rows of four boles to a rmv for eadi 
player (tliere may be more holes than this, and more players than two), nor is the 
name of the game taken from that of the bean used. Lindblcm’s description of tbe 
game as played by the Akamba,(^ and the similar game described by Merker(^) for 
the hlasal, sre obviously wide^ variant from those played iu Dutch Guiana, the 
holes being in two rows of 10 or 20 each, for example. 
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It is not until w© reach tJi© West Coast of Africa that wo begin to eeo larger 
similarities, Talbot,(®) for oxamplc^ figures a board vrith. carved eiwls and legs*, which 
has tnolv© playing hoice, plus on© at ©Aoh end for captured pieces. Among the 
Ibo it is called “ Okwe, the name of the tree from which tJic seeds aaql for counters 
are obtained. Each jiorson tries to drop his last one opposite the hole in which 
“ his opponent has on© or throe, and, if he succeeds, captures those." The most 
valuable description of tho game, however, is tlxat given by IJonnett.(*®) It w 
unnecessary to reproduce here the rules, wliich arc given with groat obrity and an 
odmirabl© wealth of detail, but certain resemblances nitwt he noted. Tlicrc an?, oji 
the Ashanti board, two parallel roue of six cups each, into each of which are placed 
four pobbles—m strildng resemblance to tiio town game. Thoro arc, also, end.holcs 
to contain the captured men. A “player wuis pebbles when . - . tlw last 
“ pobblo falling in ono of (hia opiwnoiit’s) oupx . . , muke^ 2 or 3 jwbblcs in tliut 
“ cup. Captures may comust of any number (up to six) of 2's and 3'e providd etiiat 
“ they aro in consecutive cups (of the oj)ponent) and that tho last of the* sericfi <rf cups 
“ rooeivos tlic last marble dropiw<l.'’ Here again flu've arc certain n'scinblanees bj 
Dutch Guiana—the capture in series, for iustoiicc, altliougli there arc also dbtinct 
(Uffcrcncos. I regret that detailed comparison of tlio Aslianti game with that ithyed 
by the Negroes of tho coastal region of Dutch Ouh^na is nut possible, but thuru in 
enough to show that tlie rescaiblonco is raihmr between tlwso two tlum bi’twcon 
the Ashanti game and adjiboio. Tills improMsion is strci\gthoncd viien tlie namo 
u£ the game in the Negro “ takf.taki" dialect Is couipaVL*<l witli tho Aalumti name, 
the ono being auon the other uar»—a startling similarity. 

Tho most valuable hint to tbo possible provenance of tlio gnine os pLav'od in 
tho bush came from the reading of CuJin's paper, referred to above. Among the 
numerous boards figured In tiiis paper are several from *' the French »x:ttkiincnt 
" of Bonin, on the west coast of Africa, in the so*callcd Duhomey vill;^ at the 
“ Golumbian Fair,” which, 1 noticed, woro of a narrow crcsceutial boat'like form, 
and wero olovatod from the ground by moons of a small pcdcstaMikc base in tho 
centre of the board, Cutin goes on, however, to state : " They played on a boat* 
“ shaped board, 12 holes in 2 rows, which they called adjito, witli pebbles 
" adji, the game itself being called Madp.’'(*^) This, it would apjwar. is mom than 
coincidence. For if it is hel<l that the Bush.Nrgro word adji U sufiicicnt 
ezpJonation io itself, ono may oil; why this word is applied to tills bean ? That 
it is an African word, like so man}* in the '' i^a'amoeca tongo," as the language of 
the 8aramaccancr tribe of Buah*Negrovs is culled, is obvious from a comparison of 
possible Amcricon.Indian or European sources of origin. That it uas appli<Hl to the 
bean with w'hioh the gome tire ancestors of these x>ooplc were fumiliar with in Africa 
was played, scorns logical. And that these Negro slaves from whom tlm proeent.day 
Bush'Nogi'oes descended cam© from the region of tlm Gold Coant » well known. 
When this is coupled with the designation of tho bloek-likc BusU'Negro board as a 
"boat," rofocTcd to above, it bcoomes oven more apparent that we have here a 
striking case of cultural surv'ival, uhioh sorws to gis'c both ins4$ht into the 
provenance of the Bush-Ncgrocs and the maniRT in which some of the lef*s obvious 
aspects of culture may remain with a jicopk' in spite of their cultural 
vicissitudes. 

One other point in relation to the adjibolo, which 1^ to do uith its place in the 
culture of the Bosh-Negroes as a whole, romaius to be dc*acribod. Unfortunately, as 
far as I know, there aro no records of the gnmo in Africa being associated witli 
religious or other ceremonial )>racticcs; os a matter of fact, I know of no acoounte of 
the attitude which any people who play the game ha^'e Cowards it. Aiid in view of 
the fact that these aro of pcrlxaiB e^'cn greater importance in establishing proveiianou 
for the study of cultoiul processes, thi is to be regreCtod. My companion on this 
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tiip to the Bueh-Nc^ivofl, Itr. Morton C. Kaho, (“) went on an independent trip down 
the Sia’inamo river and up the Sara Kreeit to tho Aukaner tribe of Buab-Negtoea 
for tho purpceo of coUocting apecizuens. during out ataj in the bush. In tho region 
of Koftiokamp ho noticed o)ie of thoao boards, and attempted to buy it for his 
eoUeetion. It might have been possible for him to acquire it, but one of his paddlers 
stated tlmt if tjie bonrd were placed in the boat, ho would refuse to enter it. Hence 
when t saw the board figured heic, during an indepondoot trip farther up tho Sunname 
river, I was cautious in making inquiries about it, uotil I saw tliat there was 
apparently iu> esoteric significance; several of the young people, loamii^ how to 
play, used the board in my presence, and I was even able to tako notes on the rules 
of the game and to ooxnmoixce my own prooesa of learning it, being tauglit by tho 
heod-ZDon. It was with seme didiculty that the board was bought; it seemed to be 
the property of the village, and a council had to be hold before consent was givon to 
allow its purchase. 

This difference in attitude betw^n Dr. Kahn's paddlcr and the people of 
Beidotti somewhat pus^lod me, for neither on the part of tiie envners oi the board 
ror of niy peddlers (one of whom was himself from Beidotti) was there any sign of 
aveieion to havii>g tho board about, nor of discussing its uso. On my return to 
Paramaribo, I mentioned the matter to Mr, A. W, van Lier, who has had long 
exix^rionca among the Aukaner tribe. He at once a8kc<l me if Dr. ICahn's pa^ldler 
might be regarded as orthodox —aa one who obser%xd the minutuo of the 
aboriginal beliefs. On my reply that this was quite possible, he stated that this 
game (and also riddling) constitutes one important means of amusing the ^joroka, or 
spirit, of the dead man as he lies in the hrt wan. A dead body must bo watched, 
and after the M'ateh has been set the od/ibofo board is brought in, and either this 
game Is played or riddling “ is indulged in most of the time the body lies au'aiting 
final disposition. Tim result is that It is felt that the spirits of the dead may cling 
to an object of this kind and tliat grave danger might result in running the dangerous 
rapids utth which the rivers abound, since these siurits would be instrumental in 
causing disaster. 

Wliother tl^ere is a feeling of this kind about the board elsewhere it 
is used, I do nut know, nor do I know whether there is this ceremonial association 
with it among any of the Africaa peoples who play the game. The imi>ortance of this 
attitude in making oompaiisons and tracing the exact provenance ci the aoccatry 
of the BusK'Ncgroes is enormous, and it is to be hoped that for this pur2>030, os well 
as for tlie general undeistanding of the manner in. which different and r\on-relatad 
eleraenta of a culture may be found to have a close psychological association in the 
minds of tho jiooplv living in that culture, more data on the points brought about 
in this discussion may be made available by those in the field. 


Rbfbaencbs. 

P) 8, Cdlin : " Uaacaiah, the National Coeac of Africa.'* .Intiuof fiep>rn V.8. Nuifonof 
MvatHUt, 1800, pp. S70-007. 

(*) Thin trip was made under the auepicss of the Cotmcil for RoMSrvh in the Social Sciences, 
Colombia Voiveraity, by moans of a groat from Dr. ISsie Clows Parsons, whose aUl in my research 
it is a pleasure gra^ully t« aeknowledge. 

f’) L. C. van Panhuya: van dreJrriuNdKh WtaUladit. srtiole “ Boa^megers.'* 

p. 103. 

(*) Unsigned article, Awari-Spel," ?«. c»r,, p, 83. 

(*) iW*/. 

(•j H. A. Joaod : Tht Lift of <t .SovA .lyri^w Tribt (2ftd ed.J, Vol. 1. pp. 34S ff- 

(’) Oerhardt Lindblom: The Aksmba, an ethnologioal Monogn^.*’ Vol. XVII, 
drefetees cTAtwdrs crStnlaltt, pp. 4S7-8. 

(*) hf. Marker : Dit MatuS. p, 36, 

(*) I'. Amaory Talbot; 89Utlttrn Nigeria. Vel, iii, p, 817. 
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{'•) 0. F. B«nnca : “ Wvi." Chup. XXXIIin R. S- Battrty, fietiaion utftl Art in Atl.auii. 
pp. 882 ff. 

(“) Op. 

('*) Dr, Kahn Kproecntcd the Myrou 1. Graj)ger Expodition oi the Ametiotm Mueoum ol 
Katiiral Hiatcry, the object ol which wm to coUect ethiioer*i:hic epueiinens for that hulifution. 

(I*) KoAekaup la the locaU from which the collection eludkd by Cc. Liudbkm in his 
adroireblo monograph. A/rit*miwhc Jfclitit tmii /nditinirfhi KnUrlimoftfrii in tkr Kultur rfer 
iiuMimrprr •VKr^nonia {Qfiteborg, 1024). woe obtained. He hnda that there are many hidiuofionH 
of the provenesce of the Bueh-Negro culture from the Cold Coaat area. 

MBLVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 


Oraeoa: Uythology. 

A Handbook of (imk Mytiiology. 

By H. I. Roae. M.A. Lonclou: 

1028. Svo. pp. X, 8fl8- Ftica IGc, 

A haitdbook of tliia kiiid woa miieli 
naadetU Tho miiltip!ieatioit of theories aa 
as the collection of data haa gone ao 
far arree the laat Dwtionnry of Greek and 
Romaji lilytliology woa publialiod, tliat the 
neat dojzmalio entries, like the tickets of a 
waxv.*ork eltow, wlilcli informed our ulnlt]> 
liood. are obeolete. Yot tlio facta. mmcIi os 
they ere, remain funiSameotal, and nIiouIiI 
be aoceaeible. not to claasioal aoliolara only, 
but to atuclenta of other inytlioloyioe, 
may (tain, as much as thoy )iavu yieldod, 
by comperiaoua. 

Tilt )>Toluninary survey of the history 
of mythological theories—allegotical, sy'm* 
bollo, retiojtalist, ami so forth.^ is adinimbly 
clear and fair. It is nut qnlto oviilont, 
howo^'or, benv tlio amaJI.typo soctioii (7) 
is related to t)ie lai'go*ty]>e i^agcH 'wlltcli 
follow it. Should thoro not be a freeh 
homlins to the latter t In a seoouci odition 
aL'^o. the “ a<l«liti(ma) note at tiio end of 
(his ohapter deserves oxiiansion. porliaps 
ev*u some exAitipIus. 

To clarify a ^>oopld’s mytlie is not easy; 
but Profr«c«ur ]l«s«o haw contrived a group¬ 
ing which ia stmplo and remarkably tidy. 
a& tho rarity of vrosK.roforeitces anti tbo 
brevity of minor home in his index sliows. 
"Tho Beginning of Tltingn" covers the 
ground of cwmugony; "The Chthlron of 
K rones." what the Greeks calleil thet^ony, 
vith the important exepplion of the 
" Queons of Henvon." 8(^>orate trcAtmeitt 
of whom brings out tiioir cetontial simi- 
loiitiee witlieut enforced compoiiaon. Then 
cerw tlio " Younger Go<l3,’' Apollo, 
Asklopios, Hermes, and tho )>rincipal 
intrudeie into Olyinpus, Dionysos and 
Area; thoiigli some mi^it profor to olaas Oio 
latter pair with the "Le^?i' aud h'oitign 
DeitH K"; or Aih*matively to piomoto 
Hephaiatos at all events among the 
" Younger Oods." Another hard case ia 
that of Kybele, so cloeely akin to Rboa. 
and Great Mothers ont^de Asia Elinor. 
The general characterisation of Oxeek gods. 


great and stnalU on p. 170-7 is rather loet 
where it stands, and it would not bo a 
serious <lo]>arti)re from jirognumne (which 
riglktly koeiM mytliology <Uslinct from 
religion aii<l litnat)—to ex{>and it liy a 
paroffraph on tho relatione iMtwuon got Is 
ami tiie plncos they haunt, and tho men 
who ohsorv’o thorn. 

Then «<Mne tliu Cycles of ^aga," whoru 
tlto fruitful ulraorvetion of Dr. KiUMon, 
that tiro^k ^ign staiuM in ciiao rolatiun 
widi MiitoAti-Myeonir>iin wtoi, nuuila to l>e 
quelirioil by a distuiction botvveen oaifiei* 
anti lalor aitm: only in Ai^olis 0)id AtticH 
does folkineinory iiMiint boyon'l tho Tliinl 
l.Qto Miminn ]»iinsu of tnatuiial culture. 
And nioro dMriisslofi iieeti^l of tlto 
Cuiiealncicul >tcheit(e in wdiirh tho greater 
jrai't uf thene iiicktents nro traiisiuittisl. 
Tile di>a;ro{unicieH it) rcpinl to a fow 
wonder*working hncoi#.—ThttHeufl aiulHer* 
aklo**. 31inua tt:ui IGuimos-^ro oxco|t* 
tionul. and roault from AgfrogalUtn olnanio* 
less foots around fainotis nanice. Tho 
nurmal uoliercnce inny either be oi’iginal 
(tliat is, due to coutimious folkmomory) or 
Uto work of a gencalugk’Ol cdii<»ri b)it if 
the lattor, what Mt tho editor on thi« por* 
ticulnr sol lotne. with the Aryo'e \'o}‘age and 
tho Trojan War coiitoinpurery with tho 
13tli*12tU conturj' Kee Ravl^T But this 
Ls perliaps rathor bistory, or iolklors. thou 
mjdhology- 

Tliis Wves tite "Legends of Greek 
Land'*" to be collected topograj'hically.w itli 
tlto rvHult th&t one of the most important 
genealogical tmiiitioua, that of the .Aeohda, 
IS Rejiarate<l from other " Cj'clee of Saga " 
an<l assigned (p. 257) to Xbilh Crecco; an<i 
conv'ersoly (p* 201 ) "tl (0 legends of Boevlia 
have {tractieally sll been told " in Dionysiao 
and iitlior conneetiojis, excot^t that i>( 
Phaethem, who apix^ora lioro l^auso that 
"nnicli married la'ly." liM mother, was a 
daughter of Minyas. 

Most valuable and auggedth'e are tlie 
cliaiJtopa on " Mdrcl^u in fireoeo aiul Italy," 
u'itCt numerical roferencos to the types 
distinguished by Jacol^, and to parallel 
stories in Urimm; and on " Italian psoudo* 
mythology," with devastating analysis of 
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the Greek ekiments iit tlie ecorien told by uapubli^od arc his groat colleotlons of 
T.atb aiUljore. matoiial ocnoerned with animal and vo- 

>'ach cha()tor has a most useful li^t of geteble products (bonse, shells, claws, 
notes and roferoiicas, oouvsoientlycollectod ^air. spittle, (danCs, roots, leavse, seeds, 
at the end, to keep the text un<listurbod; aud the like), with manufactured objects 
there Is a sorviceobio bibliography, aud a (weapons, tools, etc,}, with secret oi 
full ioclox, which givoe Grotdr as well es mystical practices (magical gesture, noise, 
Latin forma of namoa, a^id aida to pro* etc.), with the c^ta of UiTmitles or of 
uimoiotions of them. A few mnprinte other supernatural beluga, aul with magio^ 
may give trouble: Weicker/or Welckor formulseandprayere. Thepubliaherahope 
(p. 311). Oreetoa /or Orestes (p. 194). uow that the aalee of tbo present book may 
Jor now (p. SSO), and perhaps free h^t /or be such as to eiu:ourago thon to iasuo fur. 
tree fruit (p. 333). tber volumes containing tlie whole of theee 

__ J. L. M. eoUeotiona. It is strongly to bo desired 

that tliey may be so encouraged, and tliat 
Folklore: Charms Seligmanc, this important mass of material be i^iaced 

and Quiets. in U:o hands of students, for—judging by 

IXe magiathti^ Hdi- und SdatU- qa the presejtt group—it should proves well 
titUul aue der wiijakbien Naiw, mit of i^ormation for all eogogod in the study 

beeondoror Borucksicbtigung <Ier Mittel of origin, development, Mid siu’vi^ 
gegou den busen Blick; Bine Qeecbichtc of minoi' medical and magical practices. 
•iesAnuilottwesens. By Dr. S. Seligmann. Tho book opens with a biief deaorip- 
rp. xii + 309, tiguree 111. 9J x SJ in. tioo of various kimls of hoeU^ fo)luu*cd 
Stiocker A Schrtder, Stuttg^, 1037. by a Ulacuasion of methods and meous of 
Price: Paper, 36 reiohinaiksi Liuao, 80 cure ami of protection, of definitiurs of the 
rtuolunaiks. tonns applied to tlwse, of foraign wonla and 

.4 Hamburg specialist in diseases of the pIirsHM relating to sucli inatteis. and of 
eyes, tlie lato Dr. Seligmann became tlio origin and development of beliefs in 
interosisil in tJie aiicieDt baliefs attributing cJiarms and amulets. Beyond the portion 
to eyes the powoi' of influencing, othoiwise —about a rjuarter of the book—devoted 
than as a meous of porcoption. persous, to these, pmctioally tlie whole work is 
anin^, plauts, or iaonunate objects, deecriptive of actual loeosuite, system* 
An intoroKt in the oficcts, mainly evil, atioal^ anon^ in groups and sub-groups, 
attiibutcd to the liuman eye led naturally for combatiu p> evils and iw cuiing tlieir 
to ono in tlie means adopted for protection eflects. Tiiera are sections dealing with 
against or euro of such effects} and from tJie uses or tho offsets of water, of fire 
theee—einco tlio safeguarxU ageiaat the (uidiuliug heat and light, glowing cools, 
evil oya ” (or its equivaloiita) are often ashes, soot, ami fiio atsels), of tbe air and 
just those against otlier specific ovlls. or its cunsnta, of earth in its varietlos (soil, 
agamat evils in genorai—to an interest in grave-ooi tli, holy earth, footprints, etc.) 
tlie many '•aupematuial,** or at least to and metols (ton elemental ones, alloys, and 
out minds not strictly logioal, ways of tho modem quack's '‘electrical" com. 
combating evils of all lands. He collected, blnations), prohistoric objects and fossils 
wWi typically Gennan thoroughneas and (pp. 181-308), aud stones (pp. 808-201). 
industry, evciything ovailable to him At tho end of each section, instead of as 
i^tiug to sucii mattere—not morely iium footnotes, are given the references to outlio. 
literature aud by word ^cf.mouth, but litles—often surpriaiiigly many-^or the 
material objects as well—and bis books, statements: end at the end of tiie volume 
Bi4en BhcJi (a large irork, in two volumea, is e good iudox, A mine of literary record 
published in 1010) aud XJw&widcflva/e and reference, tho book has very com 
Auffta und doe Berufen (Hamburg, 1922) siderablo further value to miseums and 
are standard works on the “ evil eye " and oolleotore by virtue of its pioturin* of 
ratters e^iablo therewith. It is tragic nuinarous objects—in 111 figures (itJinly 
that he did not live to soe tho present from photographs, on 38 plates aud in the 
study, the logical eoatiouatlon of ins book ten), some of wlikh show a laige number 
of 1922, actually published. 1‘ortunately, of amulets, etc,, each—induding many from 
howei*er, publication had been arranged for the author’s own exteiiaive collection 
and his material prepared, before his death We may well hope that its se^ shall 

inNoi'embor, 1926; and it lias thus been encourage the publishers to brina out 

possible for Dr. Krickeberg, of tho Berlin the remainder of tbe work, whidh as a 

MuBsum fur VOlksrkumIe, to give the whole sliouJd for W be ind^p^ble 

to^es and to aoe the present for all interested—whether as folklorists, 
bo« throogt ^ pit*, ethnologists, psycbologistt, or students of 

Only a portion—that oonoeraed with primitive ourativepraetioe^—in the matters 
luanunato Nature—of the field surveyed with which it deals, 
by Dr. Seligmann is here covered. Still 
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SaUsaaa: Ethao^raphy, Darham, 

Some Tribal Origins, Law. and Qi) 
Cumme of tJi9 Baikane. By M. B. 90 
Durham. Lomlon: Aliens Unwin. 102iS. 
dvo. Pp. plates and illustrations in 
lUe text. iViea 20s. net. 

Uudor this modest title litiss Durham has 
set clown anot)ior iostalroent oi her imnrenso 
store of knowledge of Albania and Monte* 
negro. Other Balkan peoples come ami go 
intiio baokgroimd^Vlaohs, Sorbs. Bosnians, 
Turks; bitt it is with Albanians that the 
book mainly cIhbIs. and of whom the writer 
has the mc^ intimate exporienee. As the 
preiaoa notes, tlie Greet War so changed 
tlie situation even of tins seclude*! eoinor of 
Europe, that earlier plans for more syste* 
inatio exploration Iravo had to be abartdonod. 
But it !s with adfuiratioa and gratitude 
that we greet what it lias boon \ioaMblo hero 
to set down. MIks Dui’liam ^^as uideed j ust 
in time to see old Albanian life os it was, 
iiuder Turidah rule, wbicb, whatovor its 
defects, did at least provide " cold storage ” 
for mai\y customs and beliefs which have 
decayed and perished elsewhere. 

The book fells into several distinct 
sections. The first is a kind of gasotteer 
of the tribal system, as it was in 1913, 
by rogioos and groups of tribee, 
with historical notes, w’hore historicnl lo* 
troe}>oct is possible, and a eoporato a<‘count 
of that romance, and tiiige-ly, tlie dcn’elup* 
meat of Montenegro into an independent 
state, and its ultimate fall. Tl)oiig>i traces 
may survive of earlier regimes and distil* 
butions (p. 14). “ the history of tits prasont 
"tribes is mainly that of the third dis* 

•* placement *’: namely, by tdie TiirkSi in 
succession to the Serl>s and the Bomons, 

" Each tribe line a tale of origin " (p. lu), 
but tlie Balkan and Kuropoon wars inter* 
ruptod Miss Dui'liain’M assiduous collecting, 
and it is not likely tliat much )noi« will 
be loscued no^v. 

litany instances are givon of tbe rigidly 
}>ati’ilincAl grouping. We may be certain 
" that groups which wUl not intenuarry 
"have, in truth, a common male ancestor." 

Oo tlie othm- hand. " Women do not count. 

" The child, 1 was told, has none of its 

mother's blood." as was argued in the 
ICamenides on belialf of Oreates; ai\d 
morriagea are permitted or furbiddou 
aocordingly. 

The second section deals sj'stematically 
with "Government and Law." It opens 
witl) the very interesting suggestion that 
Strabo’s psligones, the office bearers of 
Theeprotian and Mobseian tribee, may be 
verbally reprseented by tbe tribal elders. 
j^knU («i Oldman is plabi), who govern an 
Albanian t^e. Nothing is more likoly, 
but. as the Serb and Slavonian invaders 
in tbe sixth century A.V. were in very 
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euniJar tribal society, it would bo diffioitlt 
to (Ustingaisli old lll^'riau frotn Slav 
alomonts in modern Albauiau custom. 
In tiie north, all um^tcs aie nou* attiibutocl 
to tbo foiutecnch eoutuiy la^gu'Cr Lek 
Dukogin; but Lok was ratlier a strict and 
observant adjninisUator than tlie creator 
of a system. He plaj'ed tho part of Draco 
in Atiioiiian eonstitutiotial history, not of 
dolon. Ho is credited, foi* oxaroplo (p. C7), 
with insisting on tho laymen t of blood* 
money; but Miss Duilwm docs not make 
it dear whotlior this was a substituto for 
the death of tho slayer, or for tJto devosta 
tion of his otJior jnoporty " in oildition to 

the burning of the house," which still 
leuiaine custoiuory. Tlio modem ritual 
of appoa.'toment is graph io cotnincntary on 
tlio " trial scoito " oa tho lloinenc " Shield 
of Aoliilles.*’ Other points ore mltUHl by 
coQi|>ai'iMon of tlio Cnnou of ix^k with the 
Codee of Vlailika Fotnr I nml Danilo in 
Montenegro, and of liitcfan Duslian in 
Ser>na. 

Tlion comes sections on Tattooing and 
" tho ^l^ymbclfl Tattooed" whieb leads 
straight into discussion of raligious anti* 
uities aii<l naturoonythe; on "Relation* 
lips and Blood*Customs," witJi many 
grim details, and the lifo*hi'«tory of a 
Montenegrin genderme. wluch is one of 
the best o;»iso<l(M iu tho Iniok; On " Bii tli, 
Meiiiage. and Death," " Trees and yxuits," 
" Mudteino, Magic arul Soothsoyiiig." and 
somo veiy euiicus "Hulkuu Talioos." by 
no means peculiar to Albania. on«l all the 
more intui'cating on that account. Eroni 
thceo titles it u ill be seen that this is only 
an instalment from Miss Dushani's ^*ast 
Btore?j of observation; and ive may vcmtuie 
to ho^io that its rcco)ition by <liscorning 
rcAiloM will bo such as to encourage livr 
to publisli more. At> tbe end them is a 
valuable list of books on Alltaouv ond 
kbidi’ed subjoote; and a sorviccablo itulcx. 

J. L. .M. 

Eordistan. Empson, 

T/u Cull of (Ut Fcooook : a Q a 

/thori aceouru of the Yesidt 'Tribofi of 9w 
A*Hrdis^«l7i. By R- H, W, EiUi)Son. 'WilJi 
ft cnmuKutaiy by Hif Kiclinril Comae 
Tcinpk*, Bart. 8| 0^, 233 p]>., 0]>latC3. 

JxuitWn: H- J?'. & 0. \\*ilberby- 1028. 

Mr. Eni 3 >son glv«s a \'ory interesting 
account of tlia Vciidis, M’liOiii he vUrteil. 
and di>;ousscs their Bup;>03ed origin, ciia* 
tonu, and beliefs, tiir Biclianl Tcmi>le‘8 
cuuLR^itary of 01 pages is maiuly con* 
eemed witJi tho latUr. TJie total number 
of tho Vesidlsis estimated by tlio author at 
not exceeding 40,000, and tliey seem to 
ha\'e boon always oppressed and harded 
by thoir more powerful neiglibours. As to 
tlieir origin, there are many conjectures 
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but nothing certain can be afTnined, as 
deftnite aiithro^joJogical evidence eeems to 
bo locking. Their diatmotive cuatoma are 
largely bound \tp with theiv religion, ajid 
thi'^ appears to be a confused jumble of 
beliefs id which anaij'ais has pr^eaee<l to 
(Ueoover Zoroasti’ian, CiuiaCian. Muslim, 
atul even moio ancient elements derived 
from the old croede of Syria asd Clialdsa, 
all very dllHeult to unravel. 

In Yo^ldt belief there is, aisparently, a 
supreme and good Ood, knit he seems to be 
rather romote and disoonnected from the 
allaiis of this workl: aiul there are also 
minor gotln, who are mostly deified saints i 
but their so-called devils appear to liave 
more praotioel impovtanee. Sir Bichard 
Temple objects to the title ** devil wor* 
sbippeis as applied to tlio YezUUs (and 
some other raoos). In piactice, there may 
well be some diKoulty in drawing a hard 
aud fast line betvrecn go<l and devil. It 
is on roootd that one of two civilised 
jnoQotheUt^, after patiently listening to the 
other's ex^ioeition of hU theological viena. 
bluntly ramarkerl: '*1 perocive. Sir. that 
your Cod is my DovU.*' 0ns of the 
mainsprings of r^igiou being the fear of 
various ills, it seems to fouow logically 
that Che propitiation of unseen foreea whicli 
mlglit bo harmful is a natural and reason¬ 
able prophylactic. Tlie problem of the 
origin of evil {in tlio widest sense of tliat 
word) Ims roccived many different tentative 
solutions. To anhnist it is obvious Chat 
good and evil arise from many different 
eourcea, a large piopoitlon of which aj'O 
closely counevtod witli or embodied in 
various iiartH of what we shoui<i call the 
niatoiial world A moie abstract poly* 
theism may dificreutiate good from evil 
deitieSi and a thorough-going dualism may 
carry tho difTereutiation stlU fuitlior. But 
a consistent monotlieiazn. whether primitive 
fif such there be} or evolved, raises the 
problem in its acutest form. The power 
that 6an<ls tho life^vlng rain also wields 
^e deadly Uglitaing fiash. It may wall be 
tiiat tlie unfortunate and tragic history of 
the ‘yexldis has given a special twist to 
their religion, aiwl has tended to keep 
vivklly before them the immense power ef 
evil in the world aa they know it. It seems, 
on the whole, not uimatural that the 
Bevii sliouhl subtend an unusually large 
aoglo in their sphere of vision aud sIiou)d 
be respected accordingly. 

C. O. BLAGDEK. 


Cyprna; Archeology. Ojerstad. 

Siudias on Prthiatmc Oyprui. n t 
By Sinar Gjeratad, Pp. S41. Upp* 33 
sala. 1929. 

All Btudenta muet be gratefol to !Dr. 
Gjeretad both for his own original work 


on the field and for gathering together 
and arranging systematically a mass of 
very un{>ortant material much of whiclx 
was prsvioualy very ba<liy published or 
wipuDliahe<l. Kngli^ readers will appre¬ 
ciate bis valiant attempt to present the 
work in oui notoriously difKciUt idiom. 
Ajiart from easily int^pieted mistah(<s 
which demand no axiology, they should 
Jiote that he usee tholos tomb ” to 
doixote a bell-shaped pit-grave entere<l 
from above, rather tban tlio built beehive 
structure to which the term is usually 
applied in English, tierman and Oiwek. 
Among the new contributions wo may 
diaw attention, first, to the liousee and fort 
tliat the author himself excavated an<l 
publwhea, thiM revealing a hiehoito un¬ 
known espect of Cypriote Ufa The dis¬ 
covery of a oamel's skeleton in an Early 
Brouso Aga tomb {69} at Katydbata is 
also moat important in view of tho recant 
diecuasiOQs of the date at wlilcli the beast 
was intiodircod into Syria and Kortli 
Africa. 

Di'. Gjeietad's chief achievemeut, hoxv- 
ever. Is to give greater' precision to tlie 
tripe^tire division of tlie Cypriote bronze 
ego outlined thirty years ago by Myrea 
aiul Ohnefalsuh-Bichtor i in xilace thereof 
ofiers UK a ninefold <Uvision on the 
plan of EvausV Minoan chronology, This 
scheme is ba.wl. as far as tlio first two 
main divisions aie ooncemed. ujion oetamio 
svcjuenccs obtained by his owu excavationa 
in the island. Tomb grouxia are adduced 
to supplemeot the data thus obtaine<l 
and to bring within the acheme bronsea 
arul other non-ceiamio types. The estab¬ 
lishment of the sec]uenco pieogpposes a 
minute analysis of tlie pottery. Tlie maiii 
varlotice identified by earhei' inveetigators 
are minutely 8ub(]ivide<l. Thus wo have 
four kinds of red pohslied were anti 
five of "white paintotl wai'o," in addition 
to "white slip ware." It must be con- 
fossed that, from the deeci Iptions. it is 
not easy to distinguish the soveial varieties 
fromapurely technical standpoint, although 
differences of slu^ie and ornament are 
more easily recognised. 

There can be no doubt that the now 
scheme is a grea^ advance an<l will mate¬ 
rially assist further studies. At tlie same 
time it must be regarded as provisional 
and subject to correction in the D^t of 
subaoquent reeaarohes. Too much r^iance 
must not be placed on purely typological 
considerations. Thus Ojeretail’s Early Cy¬ 
priote 1 phase should be characterise by 
tlis preeence of his Red PoUahed 1 ware, 
but aotually this is never found apart from 
Red Polished U, at Aspraji first 

appears in the middle strata, while the 
Isst-oamed ware alons occurs lower down. 
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One is thus la£t in duubC as to tite inch* 
viduality both of the period and of the 
fabric that should cbaraoceiise it. We 
venture to insist on this provisiomU 
cbaiaoter of Or. Cjerstad's ooneluslo:is, not 


with tlie idea of <Jiiii)srsging u’ork, but 
lest what ;9 intended as a prclinuj;ary 
essay be iutotpreted by suporftcial roadeis 
as a final ebronuioRj' oi the t.*>'i^hote 
bronse age and all tltat it contaios. V. G. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sociology. KadcUfre-BrowB. 

Briele-PrJcai Earnest er Indem. 

To tAt Hdtior oj Man. 96 

Sm.—Mr, Torday (Max. ItiiH, Z) is seeking 
Boroe better term than bridc.prico for micU 
payments na tJiat known as (ol>olu in South 
Afri«a 1 suppose thet everyone who hoo 
studied tlie subject will ogreu tliat bride* 
pries, with its dehnito suggesiion of "pur* 
chase " ia our own senaa of that worti, is 
not a satisfactory term. Mr. Torday sucirvsis 
the word *' oorosst.'* but in so docnA >w oommils 
liuiMolf sod aaka us to commit ourselves to, 
a sociological Inlerprstatlon with wlooli 1 . 
for ona And myssif quite unable tit agiec 
It ia obviously impossible in a note lit 5 (an 
to dJecuBs a meicer which would requin* a 
volume to deal adequately with, I csii only 
state my own views on tlie metier and leave 
it at tJiat. 

Ur. Torday's view is Uiat m the iiaymunt of 
cattle for a wife es iiwtiet'd in duuth and 
East Africa ’^it is tite soaiinp of the tsuitroct 
that is of paramount Imporlance " nnd It Is 
for tliia reosoa that he su^e«K eemest" 
os A term for such iraymcnt. With tiiat view 
1 diaagroo mont strongly. In South Africa, 
for example, tJie makine of a firm contract 


or union* bet warn (he bridgegrootn and the 
bride, and between the iwu groiij^e (hat are 
concerned, involves e number of ritos, amongst 
the most important being a aacrifice and certain 
ase^ti^ce of presents. Tfie payment of ilia 
Iciola ia certainly not by itself auffleieot to 
**saaJ the contract,'* and i do not tfiink it 
really fills that particular function at all. 

The payment of cattle for a wife is loiwiian* 
ally parallel to the payment of cattle for a man 
who baa been intantiunatly or aceid<>ntally 
killed. In both caace the payment is an 
" Indemnity " or pa.vnient of compenMtion to 
a group (family or clan) tliat loses a incmbcr.r 
R^aroi^ the juridical nsjiect only (but re* 
membering that tbcec payments have also a 
ritual or r^igioua aspect) wo may say chat 
a family or clan *' has poesusion of ” i(s 
membere.t If one is killra the group losee 
its possession and is damaged is ita eo^idarity 
and in its rights. In many .African tribes, 
when the damage is due to tho eccion of a 
person outside the group (e%*an though the 


killing bo accidental) the groui> drman<lt) 
and re<vivo8 coinpcnsatioa or *'indoiniuiy " 
from tlio roe|>unsiblc peraon or (^rouji. In 
blast Africa tbu indemnity takes tlxi form «rl 
ps^Tneut of cattle, (fn some South African 
tribfe ail edult me/) arc In clia ** iMK<w>8Aion " 
of (he chief, anri indi'/nuity is tbrndvre itald 
to him end uot to the rvlutiv**),.} 

Ill many funnn of ntsrruigB & wuiiiuu pauvCn 
out of too ''puMscwiir'n “ of lici* rc^itivvM 
(family and cleti) ond into tho '‘puMCMonu 
of her huslmnd aiul his relatives, 'I'tie c>x(cnt 
(u wliicli (lii» (runnfer (akcA i>lo(v varin iu 
different tytics of »ix*iol urguiiiBatiiso It lx of 
a maximuTo in buch Htrongly patrilineal trlbvs 
AS flic Zulu or the 31 ju<hI. If is iit n ininiitiiiiu 
ill aui'h n tribe ha the WaYau.wlKTt' nitirriegt' 
ie tnatrilinc'al, but oc*c>i then* the hu«d/aiid. 
by inatriage, ai-quirw rlghiA over tlw wife, 
even if only the rights ti> rexual oi'iraa end 
to her services in the liounchold. 

Murrisgr, thcmfurc. in Afrivnii comiTiunitit's 
im'olvAi on infringement of tbo richte tliAt a 
group of ndallv'i'x ur clHnsmi>n )ia\*e over 
tho members of (lie group, and (hi> primary 
function of payments of caitlo or <>tl)cr fomw 
of ivonltb is tu ixnniwnwito tho group fur (his 
infringement of iie righta. this invasion, this 
disruption of its eolidarity. The i>a.vtnenc 
is an l^)di*n/A//y in just tho same sense in (he 
blood-price or wer-gcld. 

Mr. Tordey eaye tliat *' as a rule a votoon 
** dose not sever lier connection nitli (her ciaa) 
“ in marriAgo,’* Jn one aen><e she xtiU remains 
a member of her clan. Hut la (liose tribes 
wiiere fire payment of innrrie^ lodeioaity 
is most highly' oritiiiii».>d. i.«., in I lie vattlA 
kecpijig peoplee of ki>u(h and bast Afiica. 
the nonian docH jisau out of the potse e wion 
of lier elan, bho goes to live with horliunlisnd’h 
|icople; the foo<l mIio prodneea Ih / onaumod 
in iii'a group; tlie cluhircn xhe l/esm liecnnic 
metniicrs of his group anil not of Lore. When, 
thcrefurc. Mr. Tortlay say^. '* Weiuay diwteard 
tlie Ivs to the clan," 1 k> la projiOBiiiU tv <lia* 
regard what 1 %'ery' definitely believe to lie 
ttia moat impertant thing of all. 

All that 1 }iAYO aaid Itere applioH only to 
onc-«j<le<l iwynumte—ly the group tliat reivive^* 
a womnn. hlxehniiger of presents, xu/'h as 
occur ill connection Mcth mnrnage in Afriva 
and olseu'here, nro a /llfTercnt matter. 


* A marriage is not a eouirqc^, thougii a 
promiao to marry nay bo. A marris^ is 
a union, and, at any* rate for the woman, 
involves a change in status, 

t " Ladanunty " bats is ussd in tlie sense 
of any payment which absolves from an act 
that oonst^tutsa an infringement of rights, 
t It is not posrible in a aliurt B;>ace to 
discuss the meaning tliat is here attached to 
tha word '* possrseton." 1 use the term in 

[ !3l 


e very wido sense, in which it can be A|ipiisd 
to materiel tiling, to peraons, and tUab to 
immaterial thioBs such as a name, a rank in 
aoricty. etc. It implies that the tliiiie or 
person pe mcaao d by an individual or groui* 
has a epeclAc value and ia therefore tire objei*t 
of a sentiment of attachment for the Indlvlaual 
or group, and it aleo implies tlie exist once 
of I'ertain rights oi*er tlie thing puareHeed 
on the )>art w the pooossor or jKoieasors. 
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Piirtii»r, wb«i 1 «u gg MC lustiMd of “ bride* 
prioe,” AviUi its aaggoetiofi of & lelstion that 
is prjtoanJy economiv, the term " indeninity," 
wliicli reserde tb» trsnaiotion es being rather 
a jurkiiual one, I would fwint o\iC tJiat suoh 
payntonts. wlwtbor at maniage or forl)onu«ide, 
>iava a definite econoinie aapect, a juridical 
aspect, and, in addition^ a ntuaJ or religious 
aspeeC. iila^ isember of the group is one 
of its “ sacred ptmooeiops. In SouUi and 
East Africa cattie are very dofinitaly sacred. 
Tbe payment o£ cattle for a wtfe (and ber 
future ^spring) is therefora an sjcchange ol 
sacra. Tlie custom of ufett«fo&ofa cer&nfy 
cuuiot be ptoperi? understood unless tl)ie 
religlotis aspect, which intizaatoly relate* it 
to ancestor cult, is also considered, fio 
that " indemoity,'* while better than “ price/’ 
is atiU not entirely saptkfactnp’. But ^'in. 
dcnnity and net “ eameat is what in one 
Aspect, and a quite koportont aspect, the 
paj^aat really ia. 

The exchange of social valusa, material or 
juunoterisl, may take many different tonne 
and fulfil many different functions. Tiie 
purely ecanomic purchase and sala of oar 
own culture is has^ developed at aU in many 
of the simpler cultures. Only when we have 
made a very extensive enalysis and clsai* 
ficbtioD of all varieties of exchange or payment 
AhaU we be able to create a really ecientific 
tertoiaolosy. Ueanwbile, I believe that the 
Mofe of tbe 2uJd, or the &oAodi of tbe Basuto, 
ia much more accurately described as an 
"indemnity'* aa an '‘earnest.” 

Youra faithhiUy, 

A. ». RADCLEBTOBBOVVK 


Egypt: Arcluaology. Caton-TbompaoB. 

To Vto fdiVer ^ Mait. A ^ 
Sir.—I t is with much gratification 
tiiat Z read the moRt valuable cootribaCiaD 
from Dr. Sandford and Mr. Arkell of results 


obt«se<lin the Eayum, and tbclr interpretation 
of tlic date there woltected. 

It was ID the hope of clicittoc aome eneb 
needed statement from lliem that Miss Ctardner 
and Z, in our joint paper in tbo OtogruphUai 
Journal of January lest on Lake Mmris. 
iQserte<l eev’eial paragraphs notatrictly relevant 
to cur main theme. 

MeasrA. Sandford ami Arkell are prepared, 
it seems, on tlieir evidence tc place the 
sequence of x*atsolitliiir events ii> the Fayum 
in poet'MousMriao times, a culturc*cycle 
and geological stage later than we mve 
considered to be warranted on our own 
obeervatione. They agiee with ua in ottri* 
buting o Mousterian age for tbe 2 TO- 2 fiO ft. 
lake level (about IIS fc. above sea level); an 
Idenfificatioc we pubiklied in tbe J.B.dJ. 

elsewhere two yeant before Ucesr*. 
Sandford and .4rkeU's survey beg^. 

We appear to part company in our inter- 
pretation of succeedutg ovanre up to tbe 
advent of Keolithiu timee. 

To us the main difficulty in followup 
Messrs. Sandford and Arkell’a sequence lies, 
of course, in the fact tliat an industiy indie* 
Imgiuebable from the typical Moust^an of 
tltf itO ft. (above lake) beach, is abundantly 
fbvuKl m association with Fi^uni beaches 
considerably' Mow aoa lovol—140 ft. 
lower than tbo higher Mousterian abon*line 
wc are all agreed upm. 

No reference to tnia fact, or provision for it, 
seems to be made by Motara. Sandford and 
Arkell. But it is crucial in tlic aequeoce of 
events. 

yovtfs,eto., 

a. CATON-THOMPfiOK. 

British Assooiatfon Archsological BxpedlCioD, 
Zimbabwe, Southern Rhodesia, 

May 12tb, If^Sd. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


liTDiaK PcTTsnv AND Bbai>s.—T he QQ 
India Section of tbe R.A,I. have O 0 
imdertakeo tbe comj^tion of: (A^ Corpus 
of Pottary — a card*iadex of Indian cairn 
and um•burial pottery forms; (B) Corpus 
of Beads a iyp>ccUi^ion of IndUn beads. 
Cards have bMn prepared witli instructions 
for filhag them up. and aesEStanoe ie sought 
from worbore in tho field and others who have 
aceees to eoUecrions in tauseums in India. 
The work requires no previous experience or 
great abibty of dranghtsmanship, and ia o! 
the greatest imporUnco. No corpus of 
pottery of say kind is at present in existence, 
s faot which aiust militate anmst tlie aolutloo 
oi the new p»blems o£ ^ Indus valley 
rites. 

The reeearch-ooisauttess of the India 
Section are already dealing with three us* 

E rtant coOsetions of beads iroro knows sites. 

is felt that a type*coUection would be of 
use to aobolara is Englaod, and it is therefore 
prepoeed to aak (or tj^ee of beads, if possible 


from known sites, to be scot to tlie secretary 
of tho section. Only two or three beads of 
ooe kind are wanted. They sliould be strung 
On thread and a written description of the 
site on which they wen found or the manner 
in which they were acquired should be included 
The collection so formed will be housed at 
the RA.'I. and will be acoeceible to etudeots. 
If it is derired beads that are already repre¬ 
sented in tbo coUectiea will be returne‘^ to 
their owners. In certain casaa beads of 
which the prevenance is not oxsctly knovrn 
may prove of intereet. It is hoped that 
museums end other bodice in India who have 
bead eoUsetions will co><mrate with t)ie 
Institute by contriboti^ dupUoatce. 

The Secreta^ of the Gdia aectioii. R.A.I., 
62, Upper Bedford Place, W., will be plseeed 
to send Pottery Index cards and mstEwtioDS 
to anyone inteneted. There is a certain 
amount of pottery in tbo London museums, 
in tbe Indian Instibite, Oadord, and in Berlin 
(Jagor coUoetion) which remains unrecorded. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plat© H, 

Britain: Religion. Murray: Martin 

Fertility FIffMre*. By Stargarei A. Jl/urny, Wifh BlaJe Fig. 1. ftft 
There is vei 7 little written on the traces of fertility worehip in Christian QtJ 
ehiLTchee, the moat important book on the inbject being, perhaps, ^Vitko^\'akl’8 
L'Art profane k which devotes a fe^v pages to the Shceia<*na*gig, though 

without any ewentific intention. The dating of such figures is at present very vague, 
and it ia with the hope ol contributing to such dating that I publish the figure, 
Pi. H, Fig, 1, from the Priory Chitrch of He:?ham. 

The figure is on the north face of the north side of the screen of the chantry 
of Prior Rowland Lcschman : the rest of the screen and tho tomb itself are either 



Pto. j._BcuuOTar, pbioxy CHuacM, 


plain or oro ornamented w'ith arcatUng. It seeraa, therefore, that the position of 
the sculptures has a definite meaning. Though there is a fairly large Uterature 
on the Priory Chureh, the chantry of Prior Leachman has never been proiwrly pub- 
lished and very Uttlo is known about it. The date is fronj 14fi0 to 1491, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the sculptures ore not contemporery'. 

The figure is iu the coatrc of tho lower row of scnljrtures. It represents a 
three-headed phallic personage with hairy legs, riding on a creature with cloven 
feet, lion’s eaia, human features, and a large protruding tongue. The three heads 
represent; on the right, a rounded fat face with the mouth slightly open; in the 
mWdle, a formidable person, with drooping comers to the mouth (the noee is rather 
damaged); on the left, a fleshless skull. 
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Hg. L shows the position of this composite figure among the other sculptures. 
Taking them from right to left the figures are: (1) ft humftn head; (2) ft wom&n (t) 
spreading out her hair; (9) a contortionist; (4) ft sleeping man, his arms clasped 
round his oeok and his head at right angles to his ; ($) the three-headed personage: 

(0) a seated man playing a harp; f?) & hear on its hind legs holding its ^ont pau's 
over four birds; (8) a man playing tiie bagpipes or finte; (9) the head and paws of a 
oouohftnt lion. There are eight panels in the upper row, divided by pilasters 
surmounted by human beads. Two of the panels contain interlaced designs, 
perhaps in allusion to the name Leacbman, weaver; two have saintly peisonsgee; 
one has a vase oi lilies; one, a bear seated; one, a knight on horseback, killing a 
drsgcn; and one has a representation of a phallic figure, crowned, holding a sceptre 
across his body, and either running or dancing. 

The actual meaning of these figures is still obscure, but 1 am inclined to see in 
them the remains of t^t ancient wonhip which was too strongly rooted among 
the people to be destroyed by Christianity, and whose emblems survived even in the 
sacred places of the new religion- M. A. hTURRAY, 


The She«la-n%-g'lg at Oxford. Sy Jf. E. Jifanin. WUh PlaU H, Fig, 2- 
At the Ohmeb of St, Mlcbael*at>the*Ncrth<Gftte, Oxford, on tbs west aide of 
the Tower which overlooks Commarket Street, and to which the ancient North 
Gate was connected, there was inserted in the surface of tbs Tower, on the level 
of the third floor, a stone, some 12 inches sqnars by 5 inches deep, which is 



Fie. i.^as«BLa.KA>cio, 9X. ^nosairt/s, oxtov. 


hollowed out to form in rebef the rudely carved figure of a woman of the known 
in Ireland as ShseZa-oa-gig (PI. H,’Fig. 2). This has recently been removed for 
examination and it has been found that tiie action of the smoke of the oity has 
been so deleterious to the carving that it is now to be preserved in the CShurch. 
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There is no known record whatever of the figure, or of its position in the To^re^, 
where it was not very noticeable o^ving to its height, which would liave l«en above 
the roof of the old Booaxdo Prison, over the gate, which adjoin^ the To«'er- 
The age of the Tower itself is disputed, since it has many obvious Saxon traces— 
e o, the roid-wah shafts shown in the phoM^ph of the airwlow—but is also «ry 
ahnUax to the Tower of St. George at Oxford, which was built by Robert d Oigli 
in 1071. The figure is possibly of great antiquity, though no historical record of the 
existence of any settlement at Oxford is knovTi before the eighth century. 

E. R. MARTIN. 


Anthropology, Physical. ^ 

The Allefferi Discovery oT an Anthropoid Ape in South America, i An 

By Sir Arthur Keith. F.R.S. . 

Let me say at once that on the e\idcnce submitted regarding the nature of 
Ameranthropoidei loy«—the all^ anthropoid of South America—it is only posaiblo 
for those famibar with the anatomy of apes to come to one conclusion, namely : 
that a mistake has been made aud that the animal in question belongs to the genua 
Atelas; in brief, it is a spider monkey—whether of a known species M-e cannot say, 
owing to a lack of evidence. 

Four communications have been published concerning ite charactera aud 
nature • (1) A statement prepared by Dr. George Montandoa and commujiicst^ 
to the Academy of Science, Faria, by M. Bouvier on March II, 1929 (C. R. de lo 
Aoid dta Sc. 1920, t. 188, p. 815. (2) A brirf note by Dr. MonUndon «hjeh wm 
publiehed in Bevc 4 1029, t. 07. p. 209. (3) A critique of the disco,-CTy 

b 7 Professor Joleaud of the Sorbonne p. 209). (4) An article m the 

lUuctcaUd LonSm Ncm. June 15, 1929, p. 1040, uTitten by the diecoverer- 
Dr. Francis de Leys, B.So., D.So., P.G.S., a geologist of Lausanne. , , „ _ 

From these various sourcee we learn that the discovery was made fuUy ten 
yeare age^between 1917-1920—when Dr. de toys was travelling in Jungle 
wuntry on the west of VeneeueU—almost on the frontier of Colombia. He and 
his company rested one day on the bank of a stream when tbe breaking of hr^es 
made them peer into the jungle. Two animals, which uw mistaken at first to 
bears advanced, arming themselves with branches and, I am sony to relate, 
behaving ahameleaaly, to they defaecated into their hands as they advanced and 
threw their excrement at the invaders (*• cxcremenMnt enfin dar^ leure mmns et 
- ietant cee excrement centre les hommea-). Thus attacked, the p^y fl^to 
their firuns, with the result that one animal was sbot^aidto be a female—and one 
eecap^-said to be a male. That was all that a-as seen of this new species of 
anthropoid in a Jive oondition—a momentary encounter. 

Dr de Loys apparently made no notes at the tmae of the characters of the 
animal which was shot; his recollection is that the hair of tire amm^ was thick, 
ooaree. long and of a greyish-brow'n colour. He fold Dr. Montandon that he 
measured tbe stature and found it to be 4 feet 5 inches, English measurem^t, which 
ia 134 6 ctm-. hub in his own published account Dr, de Loys gives the stature 
“ from sole of the feet to apex of the skull" as l.*^7-0 clm.-sothat the animal 
apparently grew 23 ctm.-over 9 inchee-after the original measurement M^as ma^. 
H^o swto in his own account that “the jaw, carefully examined, revealed 
“ the presence of S 2 teeth only," and although no mention is made of the 
charectera of those teeth, the further statemept is volunteered that on 
“ part of the mandibte there were not any protuberances hinting at the 
“ possibility of a greater number of molar-teeththe latter statement maJ^ 
exi^ suspect that Dr. de Loys's knowledge of teeth is not deep. Further, 
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Dr. de Lojs simply mentions— as it It u'ere a matter which required nothing more 
than mention—that the tail was completely absent. 

A photograph of the animal from behind woxild have clincbed matters, but 
the only photograph taken was one of the front—the animal being placed in a sitting 
position on a box of unknown site and with no standard object in or near the body 
of the animal to give a due to the dimensions of its parts. The problem of 
identification is fuller complicated by the discoverer, who has, after removing 
skin and skull, lost them; his party met with hardships and had to abandon them. 
Thus the only original document at the disposal of ecologists who seek to identify 
the kind of ape shot by Dr. de Leys—some ten years ago—is 1he photograph on 
which Dr, hiontandon's description ie based and which is reprodiioed in the Revue 
Seicniifique and in the lUuetfaled London New. 

Professor Joleaud has made a minute examination of the characters exhibited 
by this photograph and recognises in it all the features which.are associated with 
spider monkeys, but—instead of drawing the logical conclusion that the r\ew 
*' anthropoid” is a spider monkey—accepts Dr. Montandon’s diagnosis becanse of 
the alleged size of the animal and because in shape of body and of limb it shows 
certain resemblances to the gibbon and orsjig. He forgets that in all these 
respects the new ape resembles spider monkeys more than it does either the gibbon 
or orang. 

Now all the characters oftbenoee.moutb. eyes, orbits, skull and scalp—the form 
of body and proportion of limbe--«o far as can be judged from the photograph- 
are those of a spider monkey; the animal is to have the large clitoris of 

spider monkeys; Venezuela is the home of one of the larger spider ruoiikeys. The 
hand aiid foot are those of a spider monkey. Dr, de Loys asserts that it is a ground* 
living form; the hands and feet, as shown in tho photograph, are shaped as in 
purely arboreal apes. Clearly Dr. hlontandon has himself a suspicion of the truth, 
for in the final pan^raph of his original conununlcation he makes the following 
observation; “ Beservant la poasibilite que nous nous trouvions en presence d'une 
' nouvoile cspica do genre AteJee, nouvcllo esp^e geante.” 

Nevertheless Dr. Moctanden goes on to name the animal, not AUles loyri, but 
Ameranihropoides loyei. He would have shown greater zoological acumen if he had 
stuck by his reservation. Thus we fear that the latest discovery, which asenbee to 
South America a higher or anthropoid kind of ape, is doomed to go the way of so 
many others which have been annoimced from tJiat continent. Since the beginning 
of the present century there have been many alleged discoveriee of human 
ancestors, but all of them have proved to be other than what they were onginally 
supposed to be. ARTHUR KEITH, 


India : Teohnolog’y. Codringrtoa. 

A Note on the Pottery of Bhita, United Previncea, (ndla. By * fill 

A. de B. CodringUm, iWI 

The Archsolcgical Smvey of India have carried on extensive excavations 
at Bhita, an ancient site near Allahabad. In the Sitrvey Report [I9U-'I9I2] on the 
evidence ci seals and terra.cottas, and a limited zuimbar of coin frnds, the site is 
dissected into “Primitive,” “Mauryan, Sunga, Andhra,” “Kushan,” “Gupta,” 
" Late Gupta " and “Medieval,” A glance at the description of the wares makes 
it plain that the evasive clssaification of “ Primitive ” amounts to nothing more 
or less than “ Fre-Mauryan.” Also it must be explained that no distinction is 
made in the Report between “ Mauryan,” “Sunga ” and “Andhra,” ah three titles 
attached collectively to a single group of finds. 

The “Primitive” pottery is wheel-turned sad of a dark grey fabric, usually 
covered with what is described as “ a black, mucilaginous paint or glaze which 
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gives them a metallic lustxe almost like polished eteel.'' Occasionally it is blotched 
or streaked mth red. In addition to tbia grey ware, “ common red or brown ware 
is said to exist, but is allowed to be “ indistinguishable from the ware of later date. ' 
Among the shapes are an open bowl >nth a doubIc*moiQding round the rim, another 
somewhat more curvilinear, a series of ilat<bottomed cujis, haring outn'ords, and 
various small flat*bottomed jars. 

On turning to the pots collectively labelled “ SIauryan.Sunga*Andhra,” that 
is to say, fourth century B.C. to first century a.d,, one is surprised to find that the 
distinctive groy, metallic w'are mentioned aboN'e persists in this period, though, it 
is said, in smaller quantities. This, it must bo admitted, removes the only reix>rte<l 
distinction between the so-called “ Primitive ” and the 80 >called Maur^an-^unga* 
Andhra,” as far as the ware is concerned. During the latter period buff clay 
with a red slip is said to be common, and aho white coarse clay sprinkled with 
mica, pink clay ^vith what Is called ” a thin wash,” grey clay with what is called 
” red paint,” and buff clay also with ” red point.” Here it is probable that ” slip ” 
and ” wash ” are aynonymous and that the reported ” painted ” wares arc simply 
polished. The position is further comidicatcd, how'cv'er, w'hen one fiiuls all three 
oi these torxoa applied to wares classified as ” Primitive ” in the itemised list, but 
not mentioned in the text. An examination of forms in tlic iigl^f of this strange 
lack of differentiation in w’sre w’Ul show that there is an equal lack of distinction. 
No. 13, called ” Primitive,” ia of " buffered clay with a thin wash ”; No. 24, ca11e<l 
” Mauryan,” is of ” buff daj' with a red slip ”; the first is 3i ina. high, the second 
3| ins. and the form is identical. Furthermore, tray-liko bowls occur in both classes, 
as do little conical cups. 

It has been said already that the dating of the site gis'en in the Report is 
dependent upon fiirds of seals and terra-eottos. The script of the sesJs Is nclniittc<Uy 
early and certain of the figurines look most prioiitive. Ou the other hand, the ]kaUeo< 
graphical evidence of clay seals is difficult to evaluate, and among the tccra-cotta,'^ 
called ” Primitive ” there are many that are definitely comparable with the sculpture 
of Barhut and Sanebi [second->firat century b,c.]. There does not seem to be any 
evidence for a division of the bottom strata at Hhita into two [leriods or for dating 
them earlier than second century b.c. 

The title of Kushan for the next jieriod at Bluta has the w arrant of a limited 
number of coin finds. The value of coins as evidence of date in India is qualified 
by certain extraordinary aberrations. Certain coinages seem to have acquired a 
long period of circulation by hKoct popularity, added to whiclr the practice of Jicarding 
makes wear of little '^*aluc aK endence of length of circulation. In thc.'te strata 
the pottery is of ” common ” buff'CoIoiu^ clay, coarse grey day. grey day with 
a grey wash, buff day with an admi.vture of mica and, most frequently of all, buff 
clay with rod " slip,” ” wash ” or paint,” whatever that is. At the head of tire 
list of finds mention ia made of “ one or two apeoimens covererl with glaze.” These 
are Nos. 63 and 09. No. 03 consists of tw'o fragments described as of ” reddish 
clay with black glatc iiuddc and out No. 00 is dewribed as '*same sort of clay, 
same aort ofpninf.” There ia no reason to believe that vitreous glaze is intende<l. 

This group of pottery la certainly different from the last, but it has rciuarkable 
likenesses both as to ^vare and form w ith the three i>eriod3 that are said to succeed it, 
according to the elasaification of the Report. Ko. 53, said to be Kushan. is s spouted 
jar of buff-clay mixed with mica. No. 93 is also a spouted jar of buff-clay mixed 
with mica and it is said to be late Gupta, that is to say, sixth or seventh centur}*. 

It seems evident that, at Bhita, occupation during two distinct periods has 
occurred with a lapse of some centuries in l^tween. This is typical of Indian city- 
sites which are fungoid in growth, exhausting the soil they cover, but returning to 
it after a period. K. daB. CODlUNG'l^N, 
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Philosophy, Hocart. 

Me(l«rr\ Critique. By A. M. Hocart. 1119 

In & 7«iy Bound article on Patricians and Plebeians aC Rome," ia the \vC 
Journal of Jioman SludUs for 1926. p. 106, Prof. K. J, Rose makes a state* 
raent which snnaa up Modern Critique so well as to form a very convenient tert on 
which to base a eririqne of that critique. He says, In the matter of the origin 
** of the plehs ve have to handle Dvy or l^onjsios as we do Niebuhr or Binder; 
"as theorists, that is, who must bri!^ forwsj^l facts to prove their theories" 

(p. 118). 

The premise, that lavy and Dionysios are theorists is unimpeachable; but I 
demur at the cocolumon that they are to be treated just like Niebuhr and Binder, 
for, beyond being theorists, the two purs have nothing in common. Livy was heir 
to a continuous Roman tradition; Niebuhr belongs to an entirely different lineage, 
to a small degree Roman, but largely Oriental, Keltic, Oerma<nic, the whole very 
mcob tiansforrued by centuries ot development culminating in the destructive 
rationalism of the ei^teenth century. 

.4 theorist is the child of his own times, or rather a brother of his own, and the 
child cpf former ones. Hie theories may differ from t h ose of his fore f ath e rs, but they 
have gradnajly developed out of them. Niebuhr and modem critique developed 
out of the eighteenth century and therefore their theories conform to the canons of 
Pure Reason, approve of what seems rational to a nineteenth-century European, and 
reject what does not. Their thecriea are, therefore, very good evidence for the state 
of mind of the nineteenth century, but not for the manners and customs of ancient 
Rome. Livy, on the other hand, w-as saturated with the tradirions of earlier 
generations, which themselves derived their traditions from earlier once and so on 
to the souroe. When be theorised, therefore, he was bound to theorise along 
traditional lines, to imagine such motives as impeUed his own contemporaries, or such 
as he was accustomed to hear impelled hia ancestors. 

Let zn$ ilh;sbrats my meaning by an example taken from actoal experience. 
There is in the island of Lakemba in Fiji a large cave. There are no traditions of any 
kind about it; but just out of curiosity to see what he would make of it, I asked 
Master Tarongi how this cave had been formed. He thought a moment, then 
answered, '* Maybe the anoestor-god shaped rt.” That was just his theory, and was 
put forward as such; but shall wo say that his theory is of no more vriue to the 
historian thau one I might conceive ? Obviously no, because my theory would be 
framed ou the analogy of theories current in the Europe of my own time: it would 
talk of erosion, disintegratioQ, and so for^; in default of other evidence a historian 
two thousand years hmee could use it to reconstruct the geological theories of the 
twentieth century, but it would tell nothing about Fijian history. Master 
Tarongi, on the contrary, drew upon ideas of causation wlueh he had imbibed from 
his elders: over and over again be had heard natural features ascribed to the actions 
of some anceetQr*god; when asked to produce a theory where none existed ho applied 
the teachings of his forbears as automatically as 1 should apply the lessons of 
geological manuals. His theory, then, illustrates the beliefs of his people not only 
in the twentieth century, but for many generations earlier. The oidy queerioir is, 
how many generations t The same type of legend prevails in the Solomon Islands, 
Ceylon. Northern India, and many other parts,so that it must go back such a 
distance in thne as to make the interval between Livy and Romulus dwindle into 
inaignificanoe. 

It 80 happens tliat we have a considerabie coUecrion of legends such as served 
as model fer Master Tarongi, so that wb can dispense wit^ the oopy.(‘l This is only 
of interest as an example cd formation by analogy, a procees familiar to comparative 
philologists, and destined to become equally famiUax to anthropologisls when 
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they ceafie to study processes in an unaginaiy being caJIed primitive man, and turn 
their attention to tie real men around them. 

There ia, near Kandy, in Ceylon, a square temple of stone with a pyramidal root 
and surrounded by a wall pierced with trefoil windows. An enthu«astic amateur, 
widely read in European airheeology, uTites that a priest has begun to roof over 
the space between the shrine and the outer wall. Vandalism ! The pl^ ir exam i neu 
and turns out to be that of ntunerous Kandyan temples of wattle and daub : square 
sanctuary euirounded by an outer wall supporting a roof so as to form a wrered 
deambulstory. The top of the wall is examined and traces of the insertion of a loa 
are found. The priest was right. He was only a theorist like ^e amateur, fw he 
had never seen that temple in its original shape, and no one had, ance it buiit 
some centuries ago; but whereas the amateur approached the architecturo 
outside, and thus fwled to grasp the essentials in the midst of unessential pecuhantiw, 
the priest approached it from inside tradition; he had his ideas moulded by httJe 
modem village shrinea and, even more, by habits oi worship which dem^d^ certa.a 
features. He did not reason things out. but just had a feci for the right thing, and 
an ounce of that feel is worth tons of critique. 

When, therefore, Sinhalese villagers tell us that it waa King MahasammaU who 
ordained that the men of the drummer caste should carry out the propitiatiOT <A 
planete, we shall realise that they are theorising, but at the same w sUll not 
treat their theory exactly w wc should treat those of beaart and Risley, because 
the Sinhalese have inherited their theories in an unbr^en 
whereas Messrs. Senart and Eisley are not the heirs of IraArion. The fint thing wp 
have to settle is, how old this theory is! Mahaaammata is well known m 
literature : he is the original ancestor of the solar line. Yet, so far, neither inqi^ee 
from the learned nor a search among indexes have produced ^y eon^mation. 
Even 80 I sUU put my faith in the viUager. Uteraturo is only a ^gment of v.M 
has been and it is largely accident whether it preserves a fwt or not. Hou;e7er, 

US auppoee that thia la purely a local theory: it must lla^•c been framjl on t^ 
analog of earlier ones, and those on the analogy of still earlier ones. We ^ 
sure^at those early ones have not left just one derivative in 

Ceylon jui^e : u-e must seek elsewhere. The result of a search through BrahmaaiMl 
Kterature, iLiriptione, caste legends, modern custom, is to reveal 
head of the caste system with the power to promote and ^«er»^award itles and 
privileges.C’) Thus the theory of the villagers is itot so far 

is merely a distortion of it. There is no reason to doubt the existence of 
Mahasammata; and if he existed he must have been the fountain dh<moar, argued 
now privileges, extended or restricted duties. The diatmtion 
appear aa the inventor, instead of regulator or admiiustrator. f ‘ 

|,St^ records pievious to 1900. we mistook tho birthday honours lu^t of that year 

for the Hret institution of the peerage. i. fu. 

Having gained our experience among the living, we can no%v apply it to the dean. 
Dionvsios (il 8) says '* Romulus, when he had marked off the better iieople from 
?3iXior, and ciefincl what each shouUl engage in, t^ welbbom 

■ to sacrifice, and role, and judge, and with him adm.nBtet the 

■■ themselves to the aflairerf tic city; *<> 

■■ neitherhamng any experience of them, nor, on account of their pos 

•• and to culUvate and breed cattle and practise raonej’.carnmg cr^U. 

concurs and also ascribes to Romulus the institution of patrons and cUente 

131 Fustel de Cculanges, who generally defends tradition, desertt rt . 

l^es ^ the inatitutiSiof elients must be mueh older ^n ^me, 

S^er Italian cities; and hie argument is unansivemble. iet, even ^ ^ 
biXthe opinion of Dionysios and Piutarch against Pauly-Wissoua and tho most 
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u|kto>dAte critioftl iiistorians. After all, De Coulangea'a argument applies no lees to 
^onjsice’s theOTy than to the obentship : TrhonoTer the Greeks or Komans (to say 
nothing of the Indiazks) spocuJatecl on the origin of graven of society they invariably 
oonciuded that it was tlie work of some king or aage. Therefore the theory is 
vastly older than Bionyaios, in fact than Rome itself. It had evidently become a 
habit of thought over a large area of the world, and there could not be so much smoke 
without a fire. I think we have already discovered that fire In India: early kings 
are law-givers rather than administrators; they merely expound the law, which is in 
society the counterpart of order in nature; be upholds the constitution; but for 
Greeks, Bomang, Indians, the constitution is the divisiou into classes, and the 
apportionment to each of proper rights and duties. When we establish a new colony 
the first thing sre do Is to frame a constitution of which the Oorernor is considere<l 
the author, aitheugh he may merely be approving of what his eoadjuton have copied 
from other constitutions. I see no reason to doubt, and every reason to believe, 
that when Borne was founded the king promulgated the laws he proposed to rule 
by, Ian’S which from ancient times had been cooeldered necessaiy to the prosperity of 
every state.(^) It is not suggested that he arbitrarily classified the people according 
to Lis own will: the greatest potentate caxmot ignore existing class distinctious; but 
men are perpetually organising and reorganiaing, and for the ancients any 
organiaation invdvcd castes or classes. The kings of Borne certainly had tbs po>ver 
to adjust the classes and to promote or reduce within the system, since we find that 
prerogative was exercised by the elder Tarquin, on a very large scale by Servius 
Tulbus, and finally deeconded to the censors. The story of l^larous Livius and 
Caius Claudius ahowa that In theory the discretion was absolute, thoxigh in practice 
it was expected to be tempered by custom, good sense, and public opinion, like the 
king's power of creating peers, or any prerogative not bounded in theory.{^) 

Thus Pjooysios is right after all, except in one particular ; he may have misteken 
the first eserche of the prerogative for its first institutioQ.(^) Is it quite certain, 
though, that he did ? a modem historian Bays that Tsar Nioholais II gave 

Russia a constitution he does not mean that Nicholas invented constitutional govern¬ 
ment, parliament, the peerage; nor does the statement that Wolsey framed statutes 
for Clhrist Church, Oxford, and established studentships, necessarily imply that he 
invented the collegiate system. The ancients were perfectly well aware that the 
cUcntshjp existed in other cities besides Berne. Plutarch recognised that it was 
cider than Borne, ^ce he mentions a theory that it was derived from one Patronus, 
‘A'ho came with Kvander. The ancients u*crc, besides, undoubting diffusionists, and 
if they found the same institutions in tts’o places did not talk of its being natural or 
invoke the uniformity of the human mind, but concluded that one had borrowed 
^om the other. Lykurgns was credited, rightly or wrox^y, with tbs whole con¬ 
stitution of Sparta, yet at the same time be ^vaa supposed to have borrowed the main 
features from Crete. 

^Vhatever may have been in Dionyaice'a mind, he has preservod for us a valuable 
piece of information concerning the constitutional pow'ers of kings, powers which go 
back to a very remote antiquity and whiob play a great part in the history of human 
society, but which M's shall search for in vain through the pages of the critical school. 

J^nysios does more than that; he definitely disprot'es the racial theory which 
Prof. Bose has laboriously demolished. For him tbe dirisioa into patricians and 
plebeians was tbe result of social organisation (we may add, for our part, along 
traditional lines), not cd conquest. Diversity of origin is, in my experlenoe, one 
tbe most tenacious memories a people can have. If foreigners come and settle, 
whether peacefully or by conquest, among another people, they will remember that, 
if nothing else. Even decayed rustics living a precarious existence on the edge of 
the jung^ remember tbat, long ago, the people of the next hamlet csone h'om overseas 
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coder seven princes; yet all difference of custom and Uoguago hsa vanished! We may 
be quite certain that if the Komans did not believe the j^atricUns and plebeians to be 
distinct peoples it was because they w-ere not, and it should toko a great deal more 
tlian facile theories of race fusion to shako us in that faith. 

The fundamental vice of the critical school is that it ossuracii traditions to be 
wrong u ntil they can prove themselves right. To Mom msen they aw more roinancps 
dressed up as history," so he dismissoa thorn without even giving them a cbancc 
of establisbizig their innocence. That is not the attitude of the wise ju<lgo. 

There are countries where false evidence is the ortlcr of the day; where oven a 
man with a good case will lie to make it bettor. Yet eN*en !n such countries the judge 
does not set aside the evidence and evolve the facts out of his own brain. No, ho 
listens patiently to the whole farrago, kno^ring it to contain lies, but knowing also 
that even lies are based upon facta. He hopes by tlie application of commonsenw 
to eliminate inventions, leaving only the truth. Thus a man brings a charge against 
his mistwse of having absconded with property belonging to him. This is a possible 
charge, but experience warns that it is probably a false one, designed in rc>xngc 
for her running nv^’ay. Lot us, hounver, not pro*judge the ease; and, since ho is our 
only witness, how are we to get at the truth except with his aid ? Kis statement is 
noted and an inventory taJeen of the articles alleged to haw been stolen : it includrs 
a woman's bodice, clearly not his prop^tty, but a gift made by him to her, aQ<l which 
he is spited at having bestcuod in vain. Thus the evidence contains its own 
correction, a very small one; for the whole story is true except for the omission 
of one small, but vital, faot^namcly, that the articles had been givea 

If a man cannot get away from the facts when ho is trying his beet, how much 
harder must it be when he Is cleaving to them uith all his might! Are w-e not at 
least 08 safe as our judge in accepting the evidence and using it to correct itself ? 
The plain man trusts his seoses, and. when lie finds thorn at fault, uset> them to 
correct their own errors; it is only the philosopher who rejects them altogether on 
account of some manifest failures, and proceeds to construct a universe out of hi* 
imagination. So also the critical historian, having caught out tradition once or 
twice, sweeps the u'hole away and proceeds to hll the vacant space with what lie 
himself thinks self-evident, but what succeeding generations will recognise as the 
prejudices of his time. Grotc thought he vas reducing Greek history to reason: vo 
now see that he was xo&ding Victorian liberalism into Athenian politics. Yet Grote 
was moderation itself oomi«red uith the destructive acti\1lic% of later generatloni 
whese excesses in reversing an^'thfng the ancienh* had declared arc already bringing 
about a reaction. Already I liear htr Flinders Petrie rejoicing that ' tho passion 
“ for denial whicJi reined from Niebuhr to Cheyne has had a saiiifarj* check in 
“ many oountries.*’(’) 

!t IB when a i>eople'a habits of thought arc remotest from ours that we should 
treat them roost tenderly, yet it Is precisely then that modem critique becomes 
most high'hauded: whole oapccta of thought arc liable to i*o ignored or denied 
simply because they do not square with Kuroiiean ratinualisiu. In vain pundit after 
pundit comes fortli and states in no equivocal language that the Indian king is a god. 
or even several gods; the European scholar u’ill not accept their assurance ; these 
statements, he explains, do ** not imply anj' divinity of the king, but merely that he 
“ is as much superior to the lower caste as the gods are to maiikind.‘'l^) Why 
cannot the Indian mean what he sa^a {(*) One suspects that the true reason is that 
such a doctrine sounds like blasphemy to unaccustomed ears. 

Even the sounder and more mc^erate among those bre<) in the critical school 
allow Prejudice to creep in under the guise of Rejison. (Who of ua hss no prejudices i) 
Thus when Sophocles’s Antigone argues that a brother is more precious than husband 
or children, because she can beget more children, but not another brother, our 
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taste is naturaJJy shocked. Adraireis of Sophoolee canD 06 bring (beivseiTes to 
beHeve th&t eo p^ect a dramatist could have sufFered such a lapse, and the blame 
is laid on some argamentative and tasteless copyiet. It baa, howerer. since been 
discovered that the argument ^as a tragic dilemma which has appealed to more 
than one age and people. It is the theme of song in the modern Balkans; it is 
related with admiration in a Buddhist story which ie doubtless pre-Buddhistic.^^ 
It is obvious that it made a very wide appeal to the ancient world, and a dramatist 
workiug it into his tragedy would be renewing old feelings. Berbaps Sophocles did 
not work it into hie tragedy, but found it already worked in. Anyhow, does it 
really matter whether he wrote it or notl He who reads him as literature can 
bra^jcet the passage and skip it when he gets there; but the historian of civlJisatioii 
win be thankful that some one put it there. Modern Critique has wasted on questions 
of authenticity which are quite immaterial much time which it could more wisely 
have spent on extending its knowledge; for one of its great weaknesses was that it 
thought it knew a great deal more ^an it did; it had no conception how scrappy 
its information was. There is a story of a German professor who emended milch*cow 
to milk cow, because, he argued, tb^ was no such word as znilob in English. We 
may smile at him; but might not the Romans of the monarchy laugh at Prof. 
Beloch when he argues that the names d four kings axe plebeian and therefore the 
hats of kings are not trostworthy 1 Woxild it not be wiser to recognise that \ve do 
not know everything, and that if vt knew more we should see an excellent reason 
for these pleb^an names. Even In oui present state of knowledge it is not difficult 
to imagine one. Hay not some of the kings have been plebeians 1 There were 
loW'Oaste kings in In^a from early times, why not in Pome ? Aa a matter of fact 
Ceylon presents ua with an exact parallel: it has recently come out that the names 
of some of the early kings belong to the tind, or agrioultoml caste, not to the first, 
or royal; only in this case we have, besides, a legend that the first king of Ceylon 
was of ^ third caste. Though our use of t^ word “ tyrant may disguise the fact, 
democratic kings were succeeded in Corinth by an oligarchy of the royal caste. 

There was some excuse for the presumption of Modern Critique when it began 
its career; its adherents had no knowledge of bnmcin ways and thought outside 
their own circle, the cultivated middle class of Europe, ^ce then anthropology 
haa extended cor knowledge so fast that historical thought has not been able to 
keep pace with it; but we are beginning to realise that there are more ways in which 
man can act and think than was ever dreamt of in the philosophy of Niebuhr or 
oven cd Mommsen; that things which seemed fabulous to thorn do actually happen. 
Thus a little kno^vledge leads away from tradition, but much knowledge btings baok 
to it, and we have to thank Prof. Rose for helping to bring back to it, and for placing 
our widened experience at the disposal of Greek and Latin soholats. 

It is not, however, only the knowledge that Modem Ckitiquc lacks, but also 
the faculty for entering into the point of view of other ages and other races, of 
adoptii^ their premises and reasoning from them, for to do so requires a constructive 
mind, and critique is destiruotive. Hence the failure to do what, in retroepect, often 
seems to be zoerely puttiz^ two and two together. Thus Mnix pot the student of 
civilisation under great obligation by ssalduously collecting ancient Indian traditions 
as to the origin of caste, but, thoegh his subeonsciousneas evidently felt such texts 
worth collecting, yet his reason found them so contradictory that he rejected them 
aa untrustworthy. One set of traditions derived the castes from the various members 
of a god, while others traced the vahous castes to the sons of the same father, not 
always the aa.mft man. How could both be true 1 This verdict does not seem to have 
ever been called in question, and zio one Boeius to have attempted to take these 
traditions serionsly. Muir, like every Sanskrit scholar, was well aware that, according 
to Indian thought, the members of tbe higher castes are horn twice^first, after the 
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OmL irom bis father and mother; a second time, by ini^tion from the Vedas: but 
be never entered soffieieiitly into the spirit of such a creed to argue from it and to 
cooclude that castes have a doable origin, teoiporal and spiritu^, that there is no 
more contradiction in saying that the Sunaka Brahraam arc descended from 
Sunaka and that Brahmans generally are born from Parasha’s head, than there is 
in saying that John Smith is the son of George Smith and yet, as a baptised Christian, 
is the child of God, bom as a member of Chhst.('^) 

So m et i mes the contradiction lies, not in the facts recorded, but in the use made 
of t he m . Thus Plutarch gives three alteruative theories of the word ''patrician; " 
(1) becaose they were fathers of legitimate sons; ( 2 ) because they kne^v their owu 
fathers; ($) on account of the patronate. If any one of tJieee etymologies is true, 
the other two cannot be; but the actual facts may aU three perfectly weU be true. 
Comparative evidence suggests (it is as yet no more than a suggestion) that the 
fathers ” were the heads of noble farailjes, men who had gone thmugh the sacred 
marriage rite which is at the same time an installation in a higher rank(‘^), and thus 
begot children qualified to carry on the sacred ntes and who oarefuUy kept their 
pedigrees in support of the claim; moreover they stocKl in a relation analogous to 
that of father towards the family serfs. Thus the three rival theories preserve 
three facts that are mutually complementary, and only become conflicting when 
used for the same etymology. It will generally be found that when men want a 
theory they draw from facts. 

Thus I believe that as our kimwledge extends beyoud the UmiU of one people 
to as much of the world as our minds can embrace many problems will solve 
themaelves which critique can never solve. 

A. M. HOCART. 


BBFEUfih'C&S. 

(t) « Tlig Cult of Lbe Deed in Edclystons Island.’' ^oani. bill. 192^. 

Pp. 272 ff.—CcpfoTC 0 / fiicitnet. aeo. 0. Vol. I. P. SU. 

(•) Se« my " Kjngithip." Pp, 182. 289. 

(*) 1 bops to give the luU detoiU of these Tcsoarvhvs clw^^'heTe. 

(*} Mommsen soornfully remerks that Rome ves not built in one day. Tradition ni>ver 
ttid it was : it said it wts/ouAifed io a day or whatever it was. To found a city is (o conoecrott 
the site (P&xrr. ~ " Romulus " 12). That can bo done in one day*, tbon^ I think that uomparaitvo 
evidence wiU aoine day show ihat at one time seven days was the projier pencKl. 

{») Livy ; I- 38. C; 42; XXIX, 37, 8. 

(*) Modem bistorcans are not free from tliia fallacy; liow many opiniont arc based cn (he 
first appeoraace of an institution in our ivcoryla, se if first ai>])earanr« were the some es first 
ocourrvBce. A custom may exist for a thousand years before it geta into our reeoids. it znay be 
by the znemt chance. 

Antiquity.*’ .1028, P.284, 

(*) Hastings: '* B&eyclopedia of Ktliivs and Helf^non.” e.v. Kmga (Indian). Tlie artii-le 
on Mana m cernpared with Mas:, IVU. No. 4. and 1022, No. 72. a)ig)kt be quote^l as an even 
more glaring example, were it not an abxiae of terms to call the acbool cntiral. 

(*) The learned merely refiect, aometimes anticipate, the spirit of (lie timee. As scholars 
ignore the modem products of native learning, failing to tealiae (hat, as heirs (o tradition, they 
may help us to understand tradition, and only take notice of tlioso native scholara who ape the 
hjstorjcal tone of modem Europe, «o the politir^ly miodc^l masses turn a deaf ear to the inhoritnl 
Aspimtions of the people and only take aotico of those who have learnt to re-echo, with their 
tc^gues iri their cheeka, the jKUtical cant of Kuropc. 

(W) '• Jatakas, ' No. 07.1, 308 ft. 

Common Preyer tuu] Tfie CoihcJicl: Failb. 

(•*) See my "Kingship,” chap, VIII. 

(’*) Roman Clients Indian Pater ss jrAopoft ! 


Obituary. ' Ginsberg* 

Professor Hobhotrse. B)} Morris Oin^rq. IHQ 

The sudden death of Professor Leonard Trelawny Hobhoute, on 2let lUO 

June, at Alen^on, Normandy, is a heavy loss to science and philosophy. Professor 
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Hobliou^e ha£ znade magnificent contributions ranging over tbo field of social 
science, psychology and metaphysics. Here it is proper to dwell on the more 
disUncUvely sociologiosl side of his >^‘ork. His “Morals in Erolution,” first 
published in ld06, is now widely recognised as a oUssic in the study of comparative 
institutions, and the series of wxjrks published in 1921-4 and collectively known as 
“ Principles of Sociology ” (The Metaphysical Theory of the State, The Rational 
Good. Elements of Social Justice. Social Development) m\>st assuredly come to be 
regarded as the most comprehensive and sucoeesful attempt made in reocnt times, 
whether in Eogland or abroad, towards a systematic sociology. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of Professor Hobhouse’e work is 
to be found in his rare power of combining metaphyeical speculation with detailed 
and painstaking empirical investigations. As a link between his scientific and 
philosophical studies he usee the conception of development of which he has gives 
a itfxrfound analysis in his great work.'* Development and Purpose " (19IS; revised 
aod largely ro^uritten 1927). He seeks to eetablish a broad corralation bet\veen 
the growth of mind in range anti articulateness and the advancing movement of 
civi lotion. The essence of his theory would seem to be that the ^vork of the mind 
lies deeper than its oonacioua manifestations, that it is fundamentally an effort 
towards unity and integration, the sense of this unity constituting the spirit of the 
social structure and lying at the root of religion and morals. Having determined 
the nature of social develcpmeot both from the point of view of natural science and 
philosophy he inqulree into ite conditions, environmental, biological, psychological 
and distinctively sociological. In developing his theses he elaborates a method of 
the greatest impcprtance to the anthropologist and sociologist, on the one hand by 
working out what may be called a social morphology, and, on the other, by laying 
do\\Ti criteria for the ethical valuation of the vafyiiig phases of soci^ evolution. 
He is careful not to confuse questions of fact with questions of value, but in the 
end lie seeks to bring blether the results of his studies in social philosophy and 
sociobgy in a final syntheda culminating in a theory of the nature and possibility 
of social progress. 

During the last few years Professor Hobhouse was engaged in a rc.examination 
of tlie evideuce relating bo the sociology of the Hunters and Gatherers, which he 
intended to publish either as an appendix to a new edition of “ Morals in :^olution ’’ 
or as a separate volume. It is hoped that the material which he has gathered with 
so much labour will be found in a condition suitable for publication. Viewing 
Hobhouse s sociological work as a whole, one cannot but be profoundly impressed 
with tbe range and magnitude of bis achievement, which must eventuaEy ejititle 
him to the highest rank among the founders of modern scientific sociology. 

_ MORRIS GINSBERG. 

REVIEWS. 

Anthropology. Uontaadon. subject. Here and elsewhere, while statuig 

L'Ohfjeniet humain4 (Ol^f^iimc). SAs tiie visxvs of others, Montaoden has mime- 
By Dr. G. Montondon. Paris :F£lix rous critical footnotes. Theeo discussions 

AJcao. 1928. Price 128 and 209 fr. lead up to his presentation of the main 
Grand dvo. nii-f478pp.; numerous figures, thesis of the b^k, HologenesU. oc tho 
grapha, maps, and plates, constant epontaneous dichotomy from the 

The book begins with a brlot history mother species. He olaima that this 
of the world, with especial referenoe to the theoiy of Prof. D. Rosa oonceming the 
last phases. The driftiug of the continents, evolution of ^nimalg applies equal^ to 
aocordlng to Wegener, ie illustrated by man and that it reconciles roenogeniem 
maps, and maps also ore given of the and polygenism in men. 
migration of the nordi and south polos. Accepting the theory of Wegener that all 
A obapter is devoted to tbe origin of life lend was ooee a contmuoae dj'ec, end that 
and the origin of moo, and to a reconoilia* life arose on tbe littoral zone, tiien life 
tioQ of the great theories on the latter aheuld have occurred along the whole 
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Udo separating land from sea. From the 
ictnumerable osyriada of specks of prunor* 
dial liie, which consisted of but a single 
epeoiee, all forros of living organisms have 
arisen. According to Rcea. each species 
arrives eventually at a "maturation point." 
at '<«hioh moment all the individuals of the 
mother speciea die by giving birth to 
two daughter species which are difiereot 
from the mother species; but these are 
of unequal value : one is precocious, tlie 
other is backward. A j^rececious branch 
can give rise to a preccMiious or backa’ard 
branch, and vice versa, A time arrives when 
the uew species reach tltoir point of matura¬ 
tion when dichotomy is no longer {>osejb)e, 
and when they attain their terminal stage. 
A terminsJ species, which may be on a 
precocious or backward branch, will not 
develop further and will persist until its 
<ieatli; thus certain lower animals, that have 
oontmuo<l without charge since ancient 
geological forToatiooH. may be consldoreii 
as precocious and teiminsl species. 

The peopling of the eartli may not be 
made by migrations, as all ohler theories 
postulate, but the primitive species having 
occupied the whole of the habitable 
surface, the daughter si>ocies reduced 
their habitat in proportion and according 
to tlteir diffeientiation by dichotomy’. 
The s)>eou>(( thus did not spread from 
centres, but have sucoe«<iveiy restricted 
thoir respective areas, exro))t when now 
speoids arose which could adapt themseU*es 
to <]jfierent oonditious, e.g., marine luvl 
terrestiis,! species deiivc«l from littoral 
ooee. According to Montandon, the theory 
of hologenesb roconeilee the two great 
tlicories of mouogenesis and )>olygeiie8Js; 
the theory of the drifting of continents 
8upl>orta that of hologonesis. 

Montandon next discuseea the origin 
of man and, after describing (hs methods 
of phj’sical anthropology and bioiitcCry, 
bo enumerates the following l^ve factom 
which contribute to the formation of 
human races: (I) The <lIciioto 2 ny of the 
branches of the species conformably, but 
in an attenuatcil manner, to the holc^netlo 
dichotomy of the species; (2) The sponta¬ 
neous action of tlie natural envirmunent, 
to which are associated the use or <l)Siu;e 
of organs and the atrggglo for existonoe; 
(9) Self-domestication, or the sponuuMOus 
action of the artificial environment, the 
action of which is more rapid than tliat 
of the natural enviroiuneni; (4) Domeeti* 
cation, or the intentional action (compre* 
h«^ed selection) of the artificial environ¬ 
ment (restricted action so far aa It ooitcerns 
man); (6) Uiscegenation (of which iho 
action will be more easily revealed by the 
knowledge of eventual migrations)- 

olassificstione of Topinard, Deniker, 


iNc. 104. 

Stratz, Schurtz, Oiuffrida Kuggeri, ond 
otheis are given and discussed: that 
ado)>ted by Montamlon cous^ts of eiirht 
greot mccs and twenty eub*i'aces; theao are s 

I. Fj/jmeid: 1. Stoatopygous (HuKhman, 
Hottentot); 2. Pyemy (Negrillo, Negrito). 

II. T(Ufnanoid 3, Taamaiuan; 4. Papua* 
sian (Papuan, Melanesian)- HI. NK'ffroid : 
5. Negro (PalRotropical or h'oreet-Negro, 
Nilo-O;arian. South African. biKiauian); 
b. Fanothiopian (Ainhara); ?. DmviiUan 
(a mixture of Negroid-protomorphs, Tas* 
manoid-protomorphx, VeddoicI, I^urC)])oid- 
protomoriiha aii<l recent). IV. I'cdd-Aue* 
irrrMd: d. Vetitia (Vodila, benni, etc,}; 
y. Australian. V. Anifrinaid: lb. PaloK)* 
Amerind (Lagao Santa); LI. Ncu-Amcrind 
(North Atlantic, Britiuli Columbian. Central, 
Patagonian). \'I. £^J:imo/d : 12. Eskimo. 
VIJ, Monffohid: 13, Siberian nr Palao* 
Siboi'ian : Western (Ugriaii (Ostyak of the 
Obi Qiui t)ie Vogul)); Cent ml (Ostyitk 
of 'ho Jenisei, Palo:o*A(tajans); Bostenr 
(Chukchi, Kopjak, Kamcliadalc, Vukaghlr. 
ctc.y-'MoQtandon suggests tiio erection of 
three sub-races: Mongoloid-Hibciian, Euro- 
poul'Siberian, ami Ameruvioid-Sibcrlati, 
U. Panmong^ieui (Tgngus, North Sfiur- 
golian (Manciiu, Koroon, Cilyok'-Aleuto)); 
Sihian (North Chineeo), ^ren'an <w South¬ 
ern Mongoloid; 15. Turanian (Kirghiz, 
Turkoinai), Turk. Tatar, Yakut); Zd. ,Sa* 
iolan (Samoyed, lA):p}. Vlll. Kuropoid : 
I7. Ainiaii (AJnu)i 18. Ulouil racolKordie, 
North Oriental; or Nordic. Sub-Noitlic, 
Noi'di-westem and Oriental of Ueniker); 
12 . Ahi-Armenian (Aljnne, Adriatii:; or 
Alpine .Aili'iatic, Sub •Adriatic, atul Vis- 
tu^ian of Denikar); 20. Brown mt u up 
Merliternuican (Iberv-insalar, IJerber, Arab, 
Indt)-Afghaix, ImloiKfelaii, Malay, Poly, 
nuiian; or lndo*Afghajn Arab or Semite, 
Beibci > JAttoial or Atlonto-Mediterranean, 
Ibero-uisiilar, Poh'iieslau, and Indoucsiaii 
of Ueniker). 

One is inclined to queatiun whether 
the scheme of e%'olution is so aln^ple as 
tliis theoiy of dicbotoLoy soggeets, and it 
is very doubtful whether many antlimpo- 
logists are |>reparo<l to accept Montan- 
don's diagram of the evolution of the races 
of nianldmi—at all events t);e pro!?ont 
writer feels unable to do so. 

According to Muiitondon, the hombudtp, 
anil also the homhioids (" hominiens ”} 
arose over tlie whole surface of tlie eartii, 
wiiii obvious limitations. .4s for the 
liuman si>eeiea, properly so-ea)le*l, it has 
similarly arisen simultweously (but not 
polypliyleticall}') over a very great i>art 
of the earth. 

Every one, says MontamlOD, laocgnisee 
that Homo tapienA has spread over the 
whole earth, but tbe same may to some 
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ox:tdnt IiAv» bean the ease for tha pre* 
bumans ((lofni*buaiaos}. bo that at the 
time of a dJehotomy of which the 
daughter speoiee should iiave each tended 
to fr eoneectration, the ooneentietion was 
aonuUed by SKpansive fores. The ox- 
tinotioa of varisus hommide speoies naUi* 
reDy feciUtetod the expeosion of others, 
but St hist there was also a promisouity 
of species. The great taeee whose primi* 


30.000 yeare ago of an antaretio cootinent 
joiomg Austraiia and Tierra Fuegol 
and on p. 308, in support of the affaitise 
of the languages of Tierra del Fuego and 
Australia advocated by Kivet, he suggests 
a second mote recent coimeetioa, some 
3,000 years ago, and offers aa an explanation 
that the Australians saQed aa slaves to 
Beater Tsiend and to America in Polynesian 
canoes; a statement with which few of 
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roauATTOM os XIQB7 oasat aaces (sna-ssscixs) av boloobxstio nzcBOMvr. tbc sbk- 
coeioue bsaxosss aaa ufmcASBo by ssoas lotbs bko raa juexwaan fiv lono Lmes. 


tive domains, partially overlapping each 
other, being already vs^ exMoi^, have 
given rise to invasions, which were nor 
e^ted on virgin lands but on territcriee, 
doubtless thinly peopled, though occupied 
for time by man and bis precursors. 
As Montandon holds that all ^le species 
which be successively enumerated 

(only one at each level) in the ascent of 
man have been pan-tarreatrial since tlie 
batching of life, be can assert “There is 
no cradle of humanity and no cmdies of 
“ the various human races." 

The two long chapters which are devoted 
to a deecr^tion c£ the races and sub.racas 
of man more particularly appeal to 

the majority of anthropologists. A notable 
feature Is the valuable and weli-documsoted 
account of the racial ethnology of Africa. 
Zt* is also convenient to have concise 
statements of hfoatandon’s own invsstiga- 
tions on the Ethiopians, PaleO'Siberians, 
and Ainu. In order to aocount for certain 
supposed physical resonblancee betwsan 
the Palao •Amerind race and bisTssmanoid 
greet race. Montaodoo (pp. 103,200) seems 
to incline to a belief in the perslstenoe to 


Yboee who have studied conditions in 
Oceania are likely to agree 

Dsepite much that is controversial in 
this boolc, it is one which merits the careful 
stu(^ of anthropologists. Thare are many 
su^stiona of great value and there is a 
mess of accurate descriptions and data, 
supported by references, for which students 
should be profoundly grateful to the author, 
The bibliogmphy runs to 70 pages and 
cornprisee over l.SOO references, which 
indicate the eruption and great industry 
of Dr. M ontandoD. There are 14 plates of 
excellent photographs of racial types and 
several v^uable 

A. C. HADDON. 


Prehistory. Poster. 

TH Tra»Aie and 8tuiement9 of 4nc 
Boffy If on, a Study of the Origins JU9 
of Human Progress. By T. S. Foster. 
Pp, 320. London: Ernest Bean, Ll^. 
1338. 2ls. net. 

This is a tale that is told by a mi gamio 
difiuaionist in wonderland, where one 
ewallow makes an intex^adal period. 
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The Author h&s re&d widely, specuIftMcl 
d60p]y, and written at length, coDceming 
problema which have been eolved by few 
before bixa to the satisfaction even of 
themselves. He may eeitainly be ere<Ut«<l 
with industry and seal, and his temerity 
Arouses woiuleiinent. To those who know 
the facts, and he instances a multitude, 
there is no great difficulty in separating 
out his speculations, but many rea<ler3 
will not care to put thsmseJvea to such 
a test of knowledge and mdurance. There 
is a bibliography, but no references to 
authoiitiee in the text, no footnotes, no 
illustrations^ and no majts. 

The author plays and relates a game of 
chase, one hand against tlie otiier, on the 
terrestrial globe, and he moves hie pleose— 
Uousteriana, C^mognona, Fapiians, Mon- 
goliaus, Dravidians, but especially ** Ana* 
tolians and down and round ^e 

world, with ease and freedom. It is not 
only the travels of his early men that he 
throws into a narrative, but also the 
movements of their minds- None birt the 
highly imaginative can kuow as much as 
Mr. Foster knows, for one oxaxople amongst 
many, of tlie soual and diplomatic arts 
adopted by his Anatolians for the earploita- 
tion of their lees gifted forerunners in the 
Pacific. Thus—“ This ourvey of the 

'* Melanesian evidence has so far led to 
'* conclusion that after a resolute 
" analysis of the situation and a compre- 
“ hensive estimate of indigenous resources, 
" the Anatolians detids^l to accord to the 
" Dravidians superior credit as skilled 
" odtivatora and to invite thtir observa- 
'' tion of their o%fn methods of instruction 
“ in masonry, canoe and habitation con- 
" struction, commerce, weaving, pottery, 

and the art of governance/' 

Mauy other things the auUior knows 
that most of us are never to know, unless 
we also venture through the looking-glass. 

H. S. HARRISON’. 


Malta; Archeology. Murray. 

ExcatfcUiona in Alalia. By M. A. 4 fl C 
Murray. Pp. 38; XXXV pUtee. I UP 
London: Quaritcli, 1926. 

In this third part of the serise bearing 
tlie above title our Fellow completes 
her aoocucit of the excavations of the 
megaiithic temple at Borg en Xadur 
wit^ the plan of the mine, illustra¬ 
tions of new finds and a comparative 
aualysis of the results. The three volumes 
thus ooostitute an iadispettsabls mono* 
graph on Maltese antiquities. Miss 
Mum^'a site illustrates what may be 
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taken as Cbo ground plan of the Maltese 
me^alithio temples, a pair of eommuui- 
cating double apses leeding to a semi* 
circular sanotiiaiy" and oi>euing on to 
a large court. It IJI citrates, moreover, 
three of the four main types of piliar 
found at other flits*, in which the author 
also suggests a typological evolution, the 
baluster form, not represented at Borg en 
Nadui’, repicsenting tJte latest variant. 

t'nfoi'tunately, the remains (Uflcovered 
beie provide little or no fresh evidence 
lor dating the whole myKtericus complex: 
sherds of Zammit’s neolithic ” and 
*'bionse age’' classes weie alike found 
with no such stratigraphical separation 
as was observed at Hal Xarxien. Sir 
Arthur BvanK has shown, in Th« Palaa 
of JVftnos, vol. II, that close Miildls Minoan 
parallels offer an upper limit for the former 
class. T)re specimens of **bronze age’ 
potteiy publi^ed here and in the second 
part have such obviously late aflljiitio*, 
that hie seeinuigly revolutionary proposal 
may be r^^arded as eoiifirmsd. Thus 
the aakoi (called here duck-vases), i>odee* 
tailed bowls with a handle under the 
b<nTl, biconical mugs and ami>hone, and 
high houdlea with a V-ahaped depression 
or fan-like lateral expansion at the i)eak 
all recur in transitional deposits iu l^iciJy 
a:id contemporary or in some oases rather 
later deposits in Italy. Tbe same Sicllisu 
vases may be decorated aitb groups 
of wide flhallo%r incisions supplemented 
by dots such as constitute almost the 
eole decoration of the intrueivo pottery 
in Malta. Some of these features, sucli 
as the d en ted and fau-splayed haodles, 
certainly may have a longer histeiy in the 
western Mediterranean, aa has tAe oculi 
motive on some Sherds from Tantien 
whose affinities lie with tbe coi)per age 
vases of Almeria and iDenmark ou the 
oiie l^ud and the anthropomorphic lids 
of Tioy II on the other. 

A extfious feature ac Borg en Xadur b 
tlie number of ADohor*sbapod objects of 
Olay to which only Bahria offers parallels 
on tlie island. They closely resemble 
a group of neolithic *’ ornaments from 
Tlieiaaly and Central Greece, save that 
they are perforated- Mum Murray believes 
that they were actually * votive anchors 
dedicated by sadoia, the two sites where 
they occur being suitable places for 
such offerings, bha doea not, howcNer, 
adduce any independent evidence for the 
use of the aixchor in the Mediterranean 
before 1000 s.c. Such evidence ie possibly 
to be found in certain signs on tbe 
tablets to which Sir Arthur 
liVans has recently oeJled atteaClon, 

V, O. C. 
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Sootoloay: Brlde-prlce. Parry : Torday. 

7# Ott B»{iw of Uam. 4/11 
Sip,.—Ur. AadoU9«.BroWQ*9 analogy 
between brnle.^rka and blood.money ia 
ini^enjoua, but 1 doubt whether It can be 
NuatauiMi. 

<4mong the Nilotic tnbea a bride does not 
•ever coimection with her family, who 
claim a «bare of her daughter's brid^price, 
Uy inpretsnoc was that among these 
uibee glrk ara deSnitoly regarded aa a soui^e 
^ wealth. ivTsry eSo^ is made to obtain 
M large a bride.ptice as pooible. sharp 
practiees, such as fals^y alleging that tbo 
•lieep, etc., iwid were icaiilfWieM in (quantity, 
or infenor in qoatity. or obtammg ^tart pay¬ 
ment and then repudiating the contract, are 
of frsquoot oeatrreoce. 

I do not remember to have heard of fu«b 
practices in connection witli bieod-monoy, 
and certainly never met with a case in which 
an attempt was imule to obtain It from anyone 
other than the actual slayer. 

The i<lfw. of obtaining blood’Cnoney by 
exiMSiag supecduouB membem of the family 
to danger seems quite unkaown. which would 
be si3r]>riMng if the family were really, as 
>Ir. Kadcliffe.Drowc siiggoete, a body cor* 
porate. 

It is quite pcseibW. 1 believe, that bloo<|. 
aioney. in its sttcnce, is compensation not to 
tho relatives but to tho spirit of the deceased. 

Voun faithfully, 

RUG. P.<RRY. 


Snt.—When I suggested the uss of the word 
eamcHt *' in place of the customary *' bride- 
))rice ’* 1 did so moved by the desire to raise 
a discussioT). Aly gratitude to Frofcaor 
Radekifte-Brewn foe r^onding to tho vail is 
(Dixed with regret tliai he should susi>ect me 


of wanting to eommlt others to a seciologiLal 
intorprotaiica wjth which he diaagress. As I 
stated explicitly, my jwfMr was written 
to imi>OM a pet wora of rnioe. but in the hope 
that criticism may produce a bettor one.” 
If 1 were free inmy choice my preference would 
b« for a native tenn, such as the Aahaoti 
oieda, as interpreted by Rattray; but any 
word not clearly definetf by standard KngllsK 
dcctiooariea wo^d apeodlly share the faM of 
loholo •"d be distorted by theorists to suit 
their convanience. 

As I am dealing In detail with this question 
in a paper which is to be published in the nest 
nurobsr of A/rico, I must refer Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown to that. I will mention, 
however, that ‘'indemnity" is scarcely 
applicable to a gift which, according to the 
findings of the South African Native Cuatoms 
CommleaiOQ. answets the earns purpoeo if it 
consists of a basket of corn or several liee4 of 
cattle. Nor wotild an indamctity be returned 
if the person for whom it was i>aid wore to die. 
in ills great number of cases, when both tlie 
wife and the children belc^ effectively and 
permanently to the woman's uaa. there can be 
no indemnity; boudee, even in triboa with a 
patriarchal system it is an uxcsption, a ve^ 
rare one, that a woman should vhsxige her 
clan on roairiagc. Professor RadcUffe-erown 
mentions Zulus and Masai; among the former, 
the woman never loess her sri6onyo, end among 
the latter, as Marker points out, the woman 
pasees to her husband’s fansily, but rotains 
tlM memberehib of her elan. 

As 1 Imve wown in a recent paper in tlie 
I am fully aware of the religious 
aspect of marriage, and it eeema to me that 
it is jifst its spirit^ significaoce which make« 
the use of " iiufemaity " even tecs desirable 
than that of " earnest." 

Vours faithfully, 

E, TORDAY. 
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The late Peokssok Hobkoueb. 

The following appeal has been received 
in reference to the late Frofesaor HobLouse 

AchJuly, IM20. 

Sir,— The recent <leatb of Profesor Leonard 
Hobliouae came as a shock to his frieodu, who 
had looked forward to hje havlog a good 
many years of further work and of develop¬ 
ment M t^ unique tioaiilon which he 
held in the etudy of the eocial sciences. We 
feel sure tliat many of thcae who directly or 
indlre^y havo uoroe into contact with bis 
work wilt wish to help In tha eatablishmenC 
of acme Menaorial Fund with which his came 
may bo permenently associated, and which 
may be u^ to assist ia the perpetuation of 
hh infiuenca 

Wo ssk the hoepitsUty of your eolumns te 
iovite fubscripttOQs to such a fund. We bom 
that these who subscribe may leave us who 
sigD this letter, as a Commitceo l e pro eentative 
of the many sides of life whicli Profeeeor 
Hobhouse touobed, to frame a scheme for tho 
memorial, and to eettle at a later dote whether 


any fund rvsed can be used best for a lecturo- 
ship, or in eomo other form. UeanwIiiJe, nw 
hope that you will allow us through your 
cclujima to call attention to this project 
Subacriptioag may be seat to: Dr. O. P. 
Gooch, 7fi. Campdoo Hill Rosd. London, W. S, 
who lias agroed to act as treasurer of the tuzul. 

Yours f^thfully, 

(Signed) 

S. ALEXANDER. 

W. H, BEVERIDGE. 

VICTTOR BRANFORD. 

MORRIS GINSBERG, 

0. P. GOOCH, 

J. L. HAMMOND. 

J, A. HOBSON, 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

PERCY NUNN. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 

G P. SCOTT. 

HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

ARTHUR STEEL-UAITLAND, 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 

BEATRICE WEBB. 


BvEE SKS SrotnswoonB, Lrn., His Majesty’s Printers, East Hardiog Street, London, E.Gi. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate I-J. 

Fiji: Art. Paine. 

Some Rook Paintince in Fiji. By. R. IV. Pavi€. 

Luring the course of entomological work aroongin the Islaiuls of the IUm 
F iji group in July aud August. 1927, I made a visit to Vatulcle, famed locally for its 
red prawns and rock paintings. 

No reference to the rock paintings has been discovered in literature on Fiji, 
and there seems to be much speculation locally as to their origin*; so that it seenLs 
desirable to publish the following brief account and photographs. 

Owing to the brevity of the visit very few* data concerning the occunonce or 
detail of the paintings themselves %v*ere actually noted down, so that much of what 
follows is merely the substance of a 
rather vivid memory of the locality, 
and as such may very possibly be 
frai^ht with minor Inaccuracies. It 
Is therefore to be hoped that this 
very summary account of Fijian rock 
paintings may arouse sufficient interest 
in them for a further more <Ietai]o<l 
examination to be made by any 
archaeologist who happened to be on 
a visit to the country. 

Vatulele is a smdl island, 8 miles 
long, lying nearly 20 miles from the 
reef bounding the south coast of 
Vitilevu, the largest island of the 
group. It occupies a somewhat iso¬ 
lated position; and, owing to thiM and 
to the fact that it has no good 
anchorage, the island is seldom vjsite^l 
by Europeans. 

The native settlement on the 
island comprises some three or four 
araall vi llages. There a re no £uroi>ean 
inhabitants. 

The island is entirely cojnj)o«}d 
of reef limestone: and, as far as 
could bo ascertained in a veiy brief 
Inspection, seeing to have been forme^l 
by the uplifting and tilting towards 
the east of a considemhie tract of ancient cowl rt*ff. Thus the eu*dcni board 
of the island is an extensive beach u ith a Iwrrier lecf, wherefwthcwexteni is skirtetl 
by a fringing reef, nrul presents an almost continuous coral cliff face, aftaitiing in 
places a height of onti lUO feet (Plate l-J, Fig. IJ. 

It is on the lower part of this cliff, at a distance of obout a mile frcfin the northern 
end of the island, that the rock painti!^ occur. 

The cliff id at this point bordered by a narrow shuigle beach, at the top of which 
there is a fairly dense growth of shrubs, which hide tiic base of the cliff from the view 
of anyone passing along the shore. Ow*iag to the presence of this vegetation, and 



Kt,{. uhawn. vatju thu fsoto. 

niUl'UK. Tt) JLLUhTBATK VABiniW TYPOT OF 

UkSJUX wN CHKVOaAV CMFrorVATt*- 

ScuW a*)}<roximolcd. 

The Are»«<^vrml by the (ji^iiient an> ]>ee.vilj 
Tlie body and head of ilio " Cock'* 
ara too much crcatucnBl in ihencCual piuutinga 
Ukjvllcw uf m*irc than ilielr Apixt'Xirnatc liroits 
bcin^ iii<licat«<l by faint ^tipplfni;. 


* ?ilany seem so think that tliay were made by aliipwreckcd AOitora ! 
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the {ate hoxir (4.30 p.m.) at which the locaJffry was visited, the phoWgraphs of the 
paintings themaelves are not very distinct; moreover, it was not possible to ovoid 
tilting the camera upwards in order to include in the photograph the roaiit a^oieinblage 
of paintings, so that the latter appear somewhat distorted in the acoompanyhig 
figiavs. 

Paintings wete found at three places along the clif, separated from oach other 
by about a hundred yards. 

Plate Fig. 2, shows most of the paintings of the oentre group; Plate I-J, 
Figs. 3 and 4, show those of the soutbemmoat group. The photograph taken of the 
iroi'thei'nmost group of paintings is unfortunately too poor to be worth leproducing; 
this group, however, consists aolely of some three or four Buah*eock ” paintings, 
no better preserved than those occurring in tbe oentre group. 

The individual paintings which occur in the three groups are as follows (sec 
Fig. 1) 

North Oroup.—" Bush-cocks "• (three only noted). 

Centre Group.—" Bush-cocks Pigeon*; hand marks (several). 

South Group.—Human faces (three only noted); liand marks (numerous); 

Pigeon; shields " (t«'o note<i). 

The paintings are, where least weathered, brick red in colour; the latter 
resembling rather closely that obtained from the bark of a species of mangrove 
(the ' tloga'* tree of the FijiaoH), used by the natives as a d>*e- They ahow up 
quite distinctly against the pale grey surface of the limestone cliff. 

The " hand marks *' are “ negati^'c,” sho%ving up light against the red bad^ound. 
These hand stencillings are more numerous than any other deaign and extend up 
from near the base of tlje cliff for some 20 feet- They oocnr in no regular arrangement. 

The largest and most intricate designs are those representing human faces. 
These occur about 12 feet up the cliff from the present ground level. The largest 
is same 13 inches in W’idtb. 

One of the designs referred to above as " shields " can be seen in Plate 1•^T, Fig. 3, 
near the bottom ii^t*hand corner. Another painting of similar tvpe, I'eeembling 
a shield or coat of arms in outline, occurs w’ithin a few* feet of that shown in the 
figure. 

The face of the cHff heisabouts is quite perpendicular and remarkably smooth; 
80 that an artist wishing at the present time to avail himself of that i>ortion of the 
rock occupied by the ancient paintings would be obliged to use a ladder, nr to have 
himself lowered from the top of the cliff by means of a rape. 

It will be noticed that on the cU0 face shown in the centre of Plate Fig. 1. 
in the distance, there is a dark liorizontal line e 2 :teDding along the base of the cliff. 
This is actually a w ell-defined ancient wave cut beach le^'el w hich can be easily traced 
(with readiness) all along the W'est coast of the isl&ud. So that here, as on the 
nearest “ mainland'' (V'i^evu) at Maloqereqerc—described recently by tw o American 
geologists,t there is evidence of a recent negative movement, which may have lasted 
until very recent times, t It is therefore conceivable that when the paintings w'erc 
made that part of the clifi on w’bieh they oeour was neai’er sea level. 

The ioacceesibiUty of the topmost paintings from the ground most strike anyone 
visiting the locality to-day; and, while not intending to suggest that negative 
movement of the shoreline is the certain solution of the problem as to how they were 
reached by the original artist, 1 think it worth while to mention the fact that a 

* There is a spectM of bosh fowl oommoD ou many islands in Fiji, and this, like the large 
oative pigeon, is almoet certainly an indigenous speotee, 

t Becent Kegacive Shift in the Stmrdline in Fiji aad Tonga,” by Harry S. Ladd aod 
J.'Bdwaid EoSmeister.—«roKr. Oteioffj/, VoL XXXV, Ko. 6, 1927. 
t lee. cit., p. 6 S 0 . 
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definite I’&ised be&ch level occnrs along thia coastline, Unfortnnntefy no notice 
w(w taken of fcbe occurrence, if pi’eaent at all, of the raUcfl l>eoch at tl)oj*o plaew on 
the oliff where the paintings occui-. This is a point wliicJi iniglit well be iuvestignted 
hy anyone visituig the lo^lity in the future. 

The face of the rook !fi coated in places with a thin N*eiicer of ' crv liard recrystnl* 
lised calcite, deposited presumably by moisture trickling down the face of iMc clit?. 
This newer coating of calcite crosses certain of tlio itointit^ {e.g., note the left face 
design of Plate Figs. 3 and 4), causing more or less of obliteiation. Thus the 
heads and bodies of the bush^cocks (Plate I-J, Fig, 2) are almost entirely oblitemt^'d. 
Except for this, the paintings seem rather wt*!! prcseiwTd, and lliero is remarkably* 
little scouring of the cliff face, fic iiard is the rock that it fortunately defied the 
rather too inquisitive efforts of oire visitor to the site, wdio saicl that lie was quite 
uuable to chip ofl any of the paintings w*ith a hammer. 

The natives inhabiting tho island do not seem to attach any imixirtnnce to 
these rock paintings; and, as far as eculd be ascertained, tlieie is no trarlitional story 
flMOCiated with them. Apart from knowing of tlicir existence tho natives apjKsar 
to be quite disinterested in them: although the red prawns, rcferi'od toal)ovc, w’hick 
occi:r in lancldocked salt'Wuter poola w ithin a few* lainJied v’anh^ of the i)funtings, 
are regarded as devils, and *' tabu ” as foofl by the nati\'es. who firmly t)clicve that 
shipwreck will be the fate of all who carry such prawns from the j>fland. 

Rock pamtings have not been found in any other iiaif. of Fiji, so that it w’ould 
seem that those oii I'atulele may prove of special interest in demonstrating the 
jn*esenoe of ancient man in tikis part of tlic l*acific- R- W, PAIN H 


Africa,South: Burials. JLaidler. 

Burials and Burial Methods of the Namsiqu aland Hottentots. JIA 

By W. Laidler, h\S.A. {Stoi.}. IIU 

The evidence of early observers will be taken first. According to Oiw%'enhrocck 
(1(583), four or more siroug men carriwl the dcccawnl tai their haitd»>. not raised, 
through a hole made in the sklc of the hut, Campbell (lb 13) states that the dead 
were buned ui tlieir w'orst kaross or nkiii cloak, in wlucli the Ixidy wax wrapjkcd 
up and then placed in a aha!low* round hole. A chief wo\i|d he hiuied in a deeper 
one. Tlic Hottenteto told Barrow (1K(MI) that the xfOkke-coveKul graves eonveywl 
no distinction as to chief or commoner. The only ilifferonec was in the amount 
of trouble that the sorrowing relative.H cared to take. Stow (i87tl eimd <kB<Tibed 
the burial attitude as more or less that of flexion. Used as the Hottentot is to 
the squatting postkire when awake, it is also his attitude when asleep, and is the* 
posture in w hich tlie least amount of heat woukl be lost; also, it enabled a small 
kaross cloak to cover efSoienCly the compact body*. This fostenhig up of tho body 
in a karoaa w-as for ease of removal and reduction of bulk. With tho advont of 
tlic missionaries came the tise of European clothuig and the extomlod i>uutiOii for 
burial, wlkich by 1830 was general throughout Little 2^amaqualajid. 

Two other points must be mentioned : it w as usual to bury some aiiiolo with 
a chief, and the gerasbok-hom-tlppcd stick used as a spade was left standing 
upright in the graves. A further point vaa mentioned to mo by bam Klaasc*, 
namely, that the old Kamoquas always placed one long stone in an upright 
position in the centre of the stone-covered mound- Tikis I am able to corroborate, 
in that in many of the obviously ancient mounds tlkat 1 liave opened this upriglkt 
central atone was in position. The stones around w*ero neatly arrai^ed w-ith an 
inward slope that prevented them falling outwards as the loose soil settled, and 
so perhaps exposing the grave to attacks from burrowing animals. As the mound 
settled repeated droughts dried end powdered the earth between the ston es 
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rodente end lizAide took tip thur qtiartere in tbe crarmios between, only to be 
displaced later by anakes, scorpions, and tarantnlas. These, and tbe deserted ueet*t 
of bolb'Cating animals, lined ttnth husks, are among tbe Arst iands to be made 
when tbe atones of the mound arc remored and until tbe ground level Is reached. 

That powdered ant-heap ground was used for filling in the grave seems to 
be borne out by tbe looecneas in many places of tbe contained earth, which at 
times allows the grave to be cleared and demonstrated In its original dimensions. 
The hole at the surface is circular, and on section is sn inverted truncated cone,, 
at the bottom of which, towuxls the east, is a small cavity, hollowed out, uito 
which the corpse was huddled and covered with bushes. 

Of tbirty>ux burials examined, twenty-three were in sxiffioiently good condition 
to afford evidence of method of burial. Of these latter, only two rained on the 
right side. The axis of the body varied from north and south, with the face to 
the east, to north*east by east and 80 uth*west by west. With two exceptions, all 
faced east. Of the unusual positions, one faced west and the other south. In 
six oases the skeletons wore those of children, in two' cases those of infants under 
one year of age; in one case the skeleton was that of an old woman who had 
lived her century. The graves did not invariably have a niche at the side, and 
the position of the buried corpse could but seldom have been in a sitting position, 
for in moat cseee the angle formed by tbe body and the horisontal plane was not 
more than 15 deg., and the earth upon whioh the bones rested was vi^n soiU 
undisturbed, hard, and one with the surroonding msse- 

The graves described all belong to a period anterior to the appearance of tho 
missionaries in IS 16, and most would be anterior to the year 1760, the ytu in 
which the first farm was granted to a white man In Namaqualand, Several of 
the groups of graves occur near roads, and, in one instance, a .roadie actually triAdc 
over portion of a group. These roads originated as tracks between the first fsjma 
around the iCamiesbergen, and were in use In 1760-90, so that tbe facte read 
from tbe grave may be taken as referring to the Hottentot when practicsily 
uncontaminated by ‘Europeans. 

The graves occurred in irregularly arranged groups of five, three, ten, four, 
two and twelve. Some of these groups, when tho individual graves liad been 
examined, gave ioformation that enabled one to reconstruct to some extent the 
tragedy that at tiroes overtook Hottentot families. First, take a list of the 
recognisable injuries and diseases: Dislocation of the lower jaw', dlelocation of 
the spbie, fracture of the base of the skull, fractures of bones, dislocation of 
n?ck vertebrae, fracture of tbe lower jaw, and fractures of the v^tex of the skull 
due to kiiric blows, pyorrhea, tuberculoeis or other Infection of the hip joint. In 
one group the bodies obviously had been buried some considerable time after death. 
They were uncontracted, arms and legs lyii^ in loose petitions just as the corpse 
bad been rolled into a ahtilow excavation and hurriedly covered. This grou]) 
consisted of an old woman whose neck had been broken, after which her assailonta 
jumped upon her until all her riba were fractured and her chest fiattened; a baby 
with a burst bead; a boy of eight whose lower limbs bad been broken; and two 
men of about tirirty to thirty-five years of ago who show'ed no bone injuries and 
probably died from arrow or assegai wounds; and, lastly, a young woman, who 
either was pregnant when killed or with whom a new-bom baby had been hiuied. 
^nUs group certainly represents a Hottentot family murdered by Bushmen wbo 
raided a kraal on the banka of the Quick River, 

In another case the grave was one of a group of four so situated that they 
were obvioxisly over 130 years old, The body, l^t of a youth of twenty yeaia 
or so, was contracted to an extreme degree, and protected by three large stones 
placed dolmen fashion at the bottom, not the aide, of the pit. The lower left 
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lateral, \tpper lalt lateral, aiid canine tectli ha<l Im*cii fractured sonu* time In-fore 
Liuia], A large antral abscess on tiie tight edde Iiad i>erforat<Kl the palate, and also 
tliere hail been an abscess above the root of the left upper lateral tooth. Around 
all teeth was a deiiosit of thick, hard, green t^lar suggestive of long*cantin\xed 
pyorrlieo. The right os innominafciini or liip bone waa hyi)ophidtic. and tiie 
acetabulum atrophied. TJie bones of the right log wore nu»>u^, due either to loss 
of the leg before death or to rarefaction of the bones and consequent decay. 
I incline to tho former Jiypothesis. The differmioo in size hotwoon tlie two sidcf* 
of the pelvic girdle was that of several years growth. The state of tliis akdotoD 
iniiUies that for some yean after an injury, probably tho loss of a >g and the 
ahattoring of several teeth durii^ a fight, tlux youth was fwl and carcfidly looknl 
after, ami after death given a btirial that alniu- of all tlioac examinc<I allowed tlte 
earth to press but lightly upon him, l*crliaj>s he wns a chief's son. 

Another skeleton gave a gCKxl esaniple of the gentle manuors of the Buslnneu. 
In Egging a gardcu ui the little town of G&nes, a skull was found. On carefully 
uncovering the rcniaiiidcr of the bones, it uas soon that the ho<l3' hod Ijccn tlinint 
doa*n an aard*vark hole. It was the remains of an cuonn<mKl.v hroad*Khoul<1cro<l 
Hottentot, who had been struck on the lu-ad from behind with a kirrit* anti 
rcceivHl a depressed fracture. Ojie Ivg waa broken. His ril« on cither side liatl 
been cut in a semicircular fasluon througlt the cartilage, leaving tlie 1>K>ostd)onc 
in position and a rib w'iig* on cttlicr hUIc. Tiicsc wings ha<l })ceu forced bock until 
they met liehlnd. Then his back was broken and his remains ignomiroou^^* thrust 
into the ant-bear hole. This ''filleting »ws a favourite method of torture ulth 
the Bushmen, and was thelc iiKual motliod of dealing with et)ciuics. The breokirtg 
of the bock over the fiea:cd knoo I have lieattl descrilM'd by an eyawitnass, now aged, 
who d\iring her youtli in South-west Africa saw Buslimcn doing tins to render 
the l>ody more flexible for burial. 

From this account it will be seen that it was imt invariable to abandon tl;e 
aged to wild beasts for burial, and that babies received equal treatment with 
adults. It does not appear tliat burial uas proof of re.speet or of belief in otlier 
pastures. It does appear that the Hottentot had a fear of death, and a fear of 
possible effects from the inhalmg of odours from dccayirtg human corpses. Certain 
aubstanoes were used by the Hottentot to stuff into the nostrils wlien dealing ‘with 
the dead, or to use as snuff, to prevent individual jofeccion, 

P. W. LAIDLER. 


Arabia: Rallglon, Gordon. 

TheZ&rand tha Bhut: a Oompariaon. B^CaiH. D. H. Gordon. If.S.O. 144 
While Aarvins recaotiy iu Aden 1 made the acquaintanca of a useful i i 1 
agency, to which In Southern Arabia almost anything of a supernatural form la 
ascribed, and which is called zcr. Zar as now applied seems to cover almost any 
experience that cannot be accounted for in a reasonable way. The true tar, 
however, ia an evil spirit that possess people, producing forms of frenzy. L\ this 
w’ay epilepsy and hysteria of any kind are attributable to possesrion by zar. This 
in every way ooitforme to the present-day ideas of the Wfif in Northern Indio, 
where hhiU uoi only applies to possesrion exemplified by epilepsy, bysteiia and 
other less attributable symptoms, but also ghoets and similar supernatural 
phenomena. 

According to Zwemer,* the belief in is common throughout Arabia, Egypt, 
Ah\-5sinla, North Africa, Malaysia and India, At the same time, it appears tliat 
be con^ders the tdr to be a piuely Moslem custom; thoi^h, of course, there is no 

* " Tlie Indueccs of Aouoisiu en Islam," bj* S. U. Zwemar. 
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doubt that both the sdr aud the bhOt oie only local manifesUtions of a ^/orlciwide 
and primltiTe, ono might almost $&y the piimordial, form of belief concenxlng 
contact with the aiipornatural—a worldtvicle belief in supernatural agendea more 
intimate and appreliendnble than the theology of sophiatlcatod religion. They are 
esaentialty “familiar” spirits, for, although the uneducated Punjabi may be haey 
aboift gods, he is full of information about bhUiA. 

Zwemer iosistd very strongly on the sacrifice and blood ritual employed in 
the a7r ceremony. He states that three features must he present—incense, dance, 
and sacridco. Tlieae are all essentially acta of propitiation, and savour 11 ) 01*0 of 
worahi]) and compromise tbau of true exoicism. This propitiatory sar ceremony 
docs, from the evidence, undeniably take place in H^ypt and Arabia, but tills is 
not true of India or Abyssinia. Here the zar or its equivalent is not propitiated 
but threatened, no attempt being made to placate or buy off the attentions of the 
spirit, which driven out by ea'crcism. 

Zwemer quotes Plowden as saying: '* The fas-ouritc remedies are .^muleU 
“ and vigorous tom.tcmlug and screeching without cessation, till the iiossessed, 
“ doubtless distracted with the noise, rushes violently out of the hoi»e, pelted 
“ and beaten and driven to the m*areet bi’ook, where the tor quits him and ho 
“ becomes well. , . . The xiir is fa'pquently heard, indeed, singing to liinLself 
" in tho u’oexis; hut woe betide the human oy’o that falls on him !” This last detail 
is typical also of tho bh&, who can Ite heard singing in waste and desert places but 
who pa:«es by unseen, 

•Speaking of Muscat, the samo autJior quotes Mise Luton, of tho American 
3iIission, describing a place of exorcism culle^l the Bail-d-xSr: “ It Is only the 
rich who can afford to undergo this treatment. The poor arc branded with a 
“ hot iron, or suffer ciippuig (blood letting), which does not cost so very 
much.” 

This may be the explanation of tho whole matter. The rich are explmted 
by unscrupulous persons who profess to be able (c act ns an intermediary with 
the sar. The poor, who cannot afford to procure the fL^istance of these trafl^kers 
with tlie powers of evil, have to endure the infliction of the more popular anti 
orthalox forms of exorcism*, for, whatever the religion or whoever the jjeople 
concerned may be, there is, on a rule, no compromise with the spirits of 
possession. 

The three requisiCes of the zt'tr ceremony instanced above do not appear in 
the following description of exorcism iu Abyssinia, quoted by Capt. Bourk^ from 
an articlo in the Washington Evening Siftr, I7th Otrtober, 18H5: '* The following 
'* is desciibed as the Abyssinian way of exorcising a woman Tho exorcist lays 
“ an amulet on the patient's heaving bosom, makes her smell of some vile 
' compound, and the moment her madness is somewhat abated begins a dialogue 
" w ith the bouda (demon), who answ*ers iu a w*oman a voice. The devil Is invited 
“ to come out in the name of all the saints; but a threat to treat hi)n with aomo 
“ red-hot coals is usually more potent, and after he has promised to obey he 
“ seeks to delay his exit by asking for something to eat. Filth and dirt are mixed 
“ and hidden under a bush, when the w*ORian craw*ls to the sickening repast and 
“ gulps it down with avidity. If the -vile compound hero mentioned, and the 
“ toasted dogs excrement Instanced by me in my previous paper on in the 
“ Punjab,f can be classed aa incense, then that element is present, but it ik 
“ obvious that the real intention is the shaming or driving aw*ay of the intruder.” 

In this account we have the threat of hot coals, which shows some simibrity 
to the hot.iron treatment of the poor in Arabb. 

* ** ScataJoglo Rites ot AM Nations." by Capt. Buiirite. 
t uam, 95, im. 
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The heaving breast of the patient, the dialogue with tl^e spirit who strlveK 
to delay hie departure, the hnal yicldhig to clniMic mcoeurcs rather tlian to 
entreaty, are all typical of the exorcism of a in India," 

That the sdr aud the bmida are identical is altonii by an Etliioiuc charnt 
quoted in full by Elworthy,* M*here the ovmcr of the charm is protected agairwt 
zur tea kiiruna (zar and evil poa8e9:iiun) and trti ii^Sne znr (aiul the oyo of the ?dr); 
showing that the :«r, like the 6AtS', is identified, rtrst with evil poasessioir, and 
secondly with the evil eye or a ctusing. 

The ^vearer is also, however, protected against farite tcfi booda, tlic clover 
wicked and sorcerers. Elworthy quotes laciiberg’s Ahoiaric Dictionary as gi%ing 
booda, adj. mad', subs, iorcertr^ eorceress .* ami, further, as Mating that the 
Abyssinians ascribe to the influence of hoeda every kiml ami degree of mania, 
epilepsy, etc. This invitea most temptingly an klentification of the Ahy«*nuau 
hcoda with the Indian bhUf or bliiUa, both the naiOM and the attributes having a 
surprising degree of Bjoiilarity, Isenberg iu also quoted by Klw'oi1h>' as saying, 
" Zur worshippers work thwnselvca into a phrciisy by smoking, praying and 
“ shalung of the head.” This is curiously typical of those poasesaed by a hhv, 
both in cased of obviously induced frcuz 3 ' ami in what can be tcrateil genuine 
possession. In the latter cteo the j)crsoj» will move the heml, while lying on the 
back, by rapidly taming the face to look first in one clirectlon, then in the other— 
that is to say, a horizontal twisting of the head from side to sUle by a fi\«wmo<llc 
jerking movement. In the former co^ac, however, the person U usually wiuatting. 
and wags the Jiea<l from shoulder to shoulder with a pcruUduni motion. I have 
seen a w’omau of the syce caste at Ambala squatting by the romlside, surrounded 
by half a dozen of her won»en friemU, purporting to be i»osseftiC<l by a bh&f, and 
who was working herself into a deplorable state by alternately gabbling imoherenciw 
and vigoroiwly shaking her Jicatl from side to side in the in.miior ilcacribefl above. 
Her friends were sitting bv, partly* U'causo of the normal attraction that kind of 
spectacle hax for the imcducatwl, al'w because they were hoping that oiacuinr 
answers might be given to the usual questions affecting ehikibirth, tlje sex of 
expected chilclieu and, above all, something that might Ijc cunstrue<l into a hojjc 
for the childicas. This scene may lie considered virtually to constitute a foim of 
stance, and it is by the metljod descrilxHl tjiat the medium purports to put herwif 
ea rapport with the 

There is, moreover, a further but fortuitous Himilarity which showK that l)otU 
the 2 «r and the bhiU uTv the same, not only in their attributes, but also in the 
temptations they offer to the unscrupuU>Ui». 

When the ceremony of exorcism of a zar takes place, it is the custom that the 
house of the iiwlivfdual possessed shoukl provide a feast to friei^ds and relatives 
to ensure tlioefficacy of the cure. The friends and relethvs of a vwll to clo but 
Mingy' huabaiul will Induco his wife to feign posse»wion by xiir in ortler that thej' 
may feast at his expense. 

Ill India it It both c<unmon iu current facetious tales and in evm'ilay Ufe 
tliat a woman who Ijos a lover wdl take some other woman into her conftdwce. 
Between them they will arrange that, on the wife feigning possession by a Ww', 
the husband will be sent by tho accomplice on a distant errand to procure some 
dnig or someone indicated os sufficiently skilletl in nww/m to cast out the hhul. 
On the departure of that poor “wittol,” the waiting lover epeedily enters to 
charm away the offending bkH. !>• H. GORDON. 


• '‘The Evil L.re,” by Elwprthy. 
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Assam: Games. 

A rij^an Qama In Assam. By J. H. H%iUon. 

l>aTie, iu “ Fijian Society ” (p. 15), describes, as the “ National game of 
Fiji," a sport called playetl ^ith a reed which has a cigar-shaped 

wooden point, and which is thrown oa a specially cleared throwii^-giouod. The 
thrower of the reed holds it in the right hand, with the index finger (which gives 
it its final inipetas) firmly pressed on the end ^ the reed. Wiillaras. in “ Fiji and 
the Fijians ” (1870; I, p, 162), speaks of the game as iiga or ululca, and describes 
the reed as skimming along the ground, and also refers to the specially prepared 
throwing-grounds. Brown (" Melancaians and Pol^meeians,” p. 340) dewibee the 
game of fangetia in Samoa as conaiating “ in darting a light stick along a road made 
hard and smooth," A reference to Codrington (" The Dlelanesians,*’ p. 340) and to 
Tiimer (* Nineteen Years Six Polynesia," p. 212) makes it quite dear that the reed 
is so thiown that it may first strike the ground and then spring upwards and skim 
towards the mark. Codrington notes that in hfota a special dec i ma l set of numerals 
is \i3cd in scoring instead Of the usual quinary sat. 

I do not think that the occurrence of this game in Further Asia has brtberto 
been reported, but the game is popular in the l>aunokchoni gioup of the Angnmi 
Nagas, and is played also by eome villages adjoining this group. A prepmed grooncl 
J8 required, affording a smooth, hard and eloping surface on to whidx the rood must 

be driven in order to make 
it rise and skim. The 
ground is commonly choseix 
to face down a village street 
80 that any deviation from 
the straight takes the missile 
out of bounds. As in the 
case of the Fijian game great 
accuracy Is requir^ to make 
the dart come a hundred 
yards {vide Deane, 2oc. cti.). 
The Angami game resembles 
the Fijian game in that no 
At'OAx: yaoA BCBD TRitowwt, luMBDiAficLv AnvB DtuvsiiT. mark is sat up, distance in 

a straight line beizxg taken os 
the teet of skill, but the Angami reed has no w'ooden head; in Samoa apparently a 
mark is set up (sea Turner). The reed is propelled, under arm, by the Angami 
precisely as described by Deane, who, however, does not mention whether the reed 
is thrown running or standing. The Angami takes a fast run and delivers the missile 
at the height of his impetus. The game is ceiled cheda or phyeda or phyeUda in the 
Dsunokeheni villages, and the Tcngima Angami, who do not play the game, call 
it KephrU-ehie. 

The same game, though rapidly disappearing, is still played in the plains of 
Assam, with the variant that the player wboee reed goes furthest is placed trans* 
versely and the others try to go underneath it. The game is called a'ar-khela in 
Assamese. 

In one or two of the Chekrima Angami villages adjoining the Dsunokehen^ 
country a variant of the game is played with a stick instead of a reed. This stick is 
grasped in the palm of the hand near one end and thrown over-arm (instead of 
under) hard on to the ground so as to strike it with tha end of the stick, which bounds 
up in a slra^bt line forwards, the name given to it, means '‘stick-hop." 

Both games are played one aide against another, the loeere standing drinks at the end. 
This variant, with a stick repladng the reed, appears to be played on the Farapit 
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river in South Amoric&, 'A’here it is called huirahvahua, vitie Is’ortlonskiOJd, **Le;* 
ludiena dn Chaco ” (Paris, 1922, p. 171). 

In connection with the appearance of tlio game of vcilinggtj, both in Axs&m anti 
in the Pacific, it is V'orth noticii^ that tlie game played with tho Hat round l>o»iis 
of Sniada acandms has the same distribution. Indeed, tlicre almost apijcara to lie 
a verba! connection between the Senia Kagn nanxe for the !>ean— olau, and the 
Fijian name TFoia^, The game, called lavo, iu Fiji, is dcscTibcnl by lirano atyl 
Brown in the passages referred to abo^•e, and by Turner (oji. cil. 213), tlic .Samoa im> 
calling it laf<mga tupe and using discs of cocoanut shell. In this case the occurrence 
of the game in the Philippine Islands, w here it is colled lipi or Upai (CrJo, " The 
Tinguian,” p. 277) affords a link between its distribution in the ra<‘ific aiKl on tin? 
coiituicnt of Asia, where it proTsiU at any rate tlirongboiit Buima and the A«ain 
l)ilJs sontli of the Bralimaputra. J. H. KU'XTOX. 



Dazliel. 

Bif K Danifd. 113 


Africa. West: Teclinology. 

Note On Cl Gons of Bronse fVom Katsina, Nisro**ta 

1 attacJi a pJiotograpli of a goitg of bronze which Jiok ]at«>]y cojuo 
into the x>os8Csaion of tho Emir of Katsiua, 

It is said tliat this 
gong was one of se\’eral 
articles unearthed at Cha* 
duwa, near Agie. in tho 
subdivision of Tassawa. 

I ])ave not been able 
to obtain any information 
regartling the other articles 
and. os far as I can discover, 
nothing but the gong w'as 
brought into Nigeria. 

T^e gong appears to 
have been cost by the otre 
perdua process. The handle 
is apparently a seiiarate 
casting, inserted through 
tho body of tho gong and 
brazed on the outside, 

A rougii analysis 
showed the following pro* 
portions:— 

Tin - • • 15 i>er cent. 

(Hopper and 
other metals S5 
The gong itself is covered 
with scratches, which appear 
to be the result of blows from 
some metal instrument. 

It also bears two incised j 

marks as under. (Fig. 2). . 

A is perhaps intended to*denoto a serpent, or possibly it is of phallic v i\ 
sigDiheanoe. .A 

B. appears to be variant of the mark known as Tagayez, i.e. 

Greater Bustard, which is home as a camel brand by several trihea of the 
Toureg. 


F», 2. 
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Hie combination f U j« knoivn as Tugayez Imlw&yan ond is the brsud of the 
Iralwayan, n aub*tribe of the Kel gores Tourcg. 

I am informed that a gong of this type is called Attubul in Tamaahak aiid was 
used to keep the members of tJie caravan from stro^ting on the march. 

P. DANIEL. 


REVIEWS. 


Pestsohrift. ICoppere. 

FettsOifiJt P. IV. Sehmitlt, i i j 
FereiiB^ber W- Ko]i|>or». 11 in. *14 
;< 7J ifi.; i>i>- sxXJ 4* 077, 2 ma|)», 
4l 2^l^tea an<l ilUiatratione bi 

text. Wiso: 3IochiChaiisten*Cciigrega* 
ticQifl'Buchtlruekorei, I^S8. 

.All BjiglUIi.ai>6ekjnfz antliroiio) costs will 
join witii the conthbiitcn to tbia inoiiu. 
mental volinno in eonstatulatlona to Pater 
^climidb on his abcti^li birtlxlay and ia 
exx'i'^OTiH of admirstUm for thovalnab)o 
contnbutioua ha has mcule, in. a life filled 
with many other duller, to some of the 
moat obaeiiro fialdn of etlinology, 

p9{i{fionw'is»eit9chaft (an EiiftliMh ocjxiivalont 
for this \\or<l is bailly wantcxl) and pre¬ 
history. His labonm in ib«e subjActs are 
uell rehecte*! in the bibliography heie 
'.irintod, oxtending to 160 items in a i*orie<I 
of leaa than thirty ^eare, and in 
TO pax)ore contauieii in the main body of 
tiio voinmo, very fmv of wbidi show no 
wgus of Pater 8ohnh(lt's inhuanco. The 
Pegtsdtrift compriees contributions in 
English frojn fiiilnoy Kay, C. 0. Bla^film, 
John JI. Coojw, A. L. Kroober, P. H. 
Lowie, Erland Honlenakielch K- \V. Thoniat 
and V.. Vauovarbargh. 

THEODORE BESTERilAN. 


PrehlBtory. Ebert. 

yonjftchicbtUebfa Jahrbudt. ||C 

El liter J by Max Ebert. Vol. I. I 
pp. 167; Vol. II, j)j5. S44. (Ooveririg 
tlia yearn 1024‘26.) Berlin: Waltei* de 
(Iruyter. li» 26 . 

These volumes coastitiite an annual 
bibliography of the Prehistory of Knro|», 
f'Sypt ami Ada Minor, compiled from 
pariudieal literature and clasaihed under 
coiintriee and subjects. 

The iionion devoted to Great Britain 
and Iielarul hOA l;een divided into the 
u^iial oultiind divuions, but no armoge- 
inent of authors has been attempted— 
thus we find the name Deane at Che 
banning of Great Britain, Keolltbie, and 
that of Curie at the end. Spelling mlstokee 
are freejuent ■fvii irritating; on p, 314 
Mr, Waddell'4 name is spelt Waddel, and 
Mr. Bnrkitt appears imder the }>e«udony7n 
of M. C. Barkitt (p. 311). On p. 210 wa 


are introduced to tJie lielleat Ait Bebleiy 
and Museum, aiul ou p. 216 n*e 6nd 
“ Tzanniou ” for “ Trunnion *’; <U«d)tlca» 
there aio many other ini«taJccs of this 
kind- 

11 xvoul d be better too if a more e<|U itable 
division of s)taoe was allowed to the different 
countries; the bibliography of Pianve 5s 
<llamisee<l in one l^ege, while tliat of Italy 
ocoiiiiieK 30 

Nn <loubt future numbers will hnincive 
on tho etiitoiial Hi<lc, and meke these 
ymi'bookH a v^uable coutiSbutlnu to tlio 
hibtiogmphy oF Prehistory. L. J. P, G. 


V9v Gvlnaa; Ethnography. Malinowski. 

TAe fesuni Li/e o/ im 41 

^Jorth-w$lern ildnneiia: on ecAuo* flu 
graphic account ^ courMip. morrifigc 
aM family life nmo»g the va/itcc of fho 
TroMand iafonda, Britich A’ru' Oiiiuffr. 
By Bronislaw Malinoweki. With a preface 
by Havolcok Ellis. With 99 full<|«goplates 
aiui Hgxires. London : G. Rout ledge & 
Soiix, Ltd. 102U. V}t> XX iv, 5U6. Pdeo 
£S 2a. 

It was over twenty yeai^ ago thei Kiuuaa 
and his awociatee in Geivnany bogan to 
offer soj'ious eoutributions to a study of 
the sexual life among eai’ly and pnmitivo 
l>eoj>Ioe, aiKi to tliiA day tJie bulk of their 
work has not foiuvl its way Into the Biitb'li 
Musomn or into any unix'ei'sity or )»ublic 
Jibrarj* in this eonntiy. 

In tho present tulmuablo volnine Pivi* 
feasor Malinov'ski lalseu the cuitain niion 
tile sexual life of the inJiabitauts of tlie 
Trobriond IslsiuLs, and gives us a picture 
of the sexual freedom of savage inan at 
a time when hU morality hw not heeii 
seriously sfrecte<l by WeftteiTi influence. 
Much of whet is hers publialied hto hocii 
said before in ceitaln other a’oiks by tlie 
same author, but the dot«le<l treatment 
of the eiotio life is xwv, arul it is on this 
that a great paii of the value au<l inteiest 
of this work depamU. 

Professor MaUnowski begins by a geneial 
account of tlie relation of the eexee in 
tribal life and the position of woman in 
native society. Hs than stteuges bis 
material so as to a^ord a clear picture of 
the sexual life of the individual from 
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childhood to old ago &n<l de«th. Thiia in 
hie ti'catmeut of the soxual life of chiUU'Oi he 
lUaia ilk detail with the almost (uireetrained 
intei'coutee between the Be>:ee which iu boy» 
begins about the tentli year and in girU 
fi'om the sixtli to tlio ei^th. Bcfoie the 
on*coining vf piibeily many itrac* 

tices are iodinged, and from adoIeseeuM 
until mariia^e thei'e ia little himUance to 
the eatisfactiou ol eexual de«i« on tJie ikcrt 
oE both sexee as long aa this is carried out 
without violating the lules of Trobriand 
society. It may be stated hero that, 
accoicling to Professor MalinowKki, the 
igiioranee of tlio fatlier's i>art in {•roei'cation 
IS the most important fectoi' in the legal 
system of the Trobriaixleis, and if wo 
accept this as tine it must also play a 
pi'ofovmd in the native vie%v of sexual 
activity. Thus it must not be imagined 
that Professor Malinou’skiM work ih u 
tyiiical picture of the sexual life of sax'ogps, 
as Dr. Havelock Ellis ix iitclino^l to suggseC 
in his preface to the present voluma it is 
merely a detaiJed aocooot of the >fOxual 
life of certain Papuo-2iiielanoeians, living 
under a matriliinal aoctety anil holiling 
views of prooi'cation whioU aie certainly 
not commonly found. Iiulced a number 
of emntent autlioiities have dunbtoil the 
existence of igixMance in jioopleH 

surrounded by orltuis who poosctiK 
knowledge of paternity, niul Professor 
Weatennarek lias ali’saily siigge«d(>d that 
this ignoitmue is not ho great an jtux been 
supposeil. In the ineeeut woik Professor 
Malinowski again aupporte his thesis of tho 
reality of this ignorance with a mass of 
evidence so cogent that it is iliffionlt to 
escape from his ov'n conclusions; ami tints 
the belief of tho Trobi iaiulers is atum to 
fall into iuia witlr tliat of othci' )>eup]es sucli 
as the Arujita ami the Loiitja of A\islialt». 
Xiieir viowx can bo uotn^amd with iilcan 
nc^v occasionally foujul only in inytli and 
logund, 8uch as ilto story ciuicnb among 
certaitr of tlte Eskimo that coitns meivly 
nourishes the child aitd does not prorlucc it. 
Wo cannot discuss Irere tho evidence for tbiH 
belief, bnt it iimy be ]»r>intcd out that t|tu 
comparative rarity of dleghiinate children, 
coupled with the ukfrrHjuoiKy of abortion, 
oifer a )>voblcnr of givut interest w'ltich 
Profeesor >falinowidd has not found himself 
able to solve. Perliai>«. ho^vovcr, the best 
evidsneo for tho reality of this bolivf among 
the Trobriaiirlen* is the tieatnient they 
acconl to their pigs; for they i^ennlt the 
breeding of their Eurojiean Hpeennons w’irh 
the busii animals, tbeieby low'ering tlio 
quality of the whole breed, and at tlie same 
time refuse to a^lmit the fact tbat the 
rcaulting progeny is in any w'ay connected 
with the buah pig. the flesli of which they 
hold in genuine hoiioi' and diagnst. What 
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ooncem. then, has sexual intercourHO with 
pi'oci’eation T According to Pnifessor 
Malinowski the view of tiM natives in tliat 
it merely o^>6ns a way foi' the birth of a 
child batoNved by the spiKts. aiuf this 
belief can be ooit)>led with the w’ldo* 
H^trcad Mtunes of prcfnianry rreuUing fmiii 
hymeneal i>orforatioti b}' inattiinQfeob}ect»<. 

This ignorance of the facts of procreation 
must naturally havo an ononnmui effect 
in ion the sexual and social I ifo of the | >eo{ ile. 
lounff ]>efuoiiH bafom marri^u enjoy a 
life of freedom ontiiely iinknoM'ii ainungi^ 
many t>tl;er |>eoplo, an<l tho girlx, tinem* 
baii‘asee<l by nnwaiiteil rhihbvn ivsultiug 
froin theij* mnoin's a»v free to ik vclo^) a 
saxiiol life w’hcro the plixbuirea of ediliiH an» 
wliolly divorwl fmin tlws rCHponstl^IttloH of 
goni>mtion. This leinarkalile condituiu of 
a^airs lias. KiiH|)ect, a gn>afer hdlucneo 
upon the life of the }>cuple tiuui Pr«ifL>ss«>t' 
Malinovs'ski may bo inclined to admit: 
although Iteio en<l thcia lie alluwH liiiiiH«^f 
a few very wise leiuarkH wlion dealing with 
the al>x(*n<*n of tiervui’Hlons aimuig liu 
hosts. In hif» choi'tei'x on cu*ionuiiy 
fotms of liccnra, psycliolog)' of loi’^niaking 
and themannem and mtuwlH of the r»eo]i]o. 
the author hIiowh hinixelf fully aitvu to 
the {nipoi'taiV3e of cnmpoidtK’o juutcHal, 
altiiou^i ho does not sovin ^piite awnro <»f 
tho curious implicHtinnH invulvetl in IiIh 
aevonnt dc JfyririM iwcris with wliat 
ai>}ieei« to Im« a peon I far or |>erha)B( un* 
iiHually noticeable featinv of the foniulo 
anaton^v. 

Having dealt with the imixM'tniico of 
tho magic of lo'*© ond beauty, Pixifeawir 
Malinuwxkl closea with an at'CHiuni of eivtic 
dreams and fantHsics togotber with a brief 
Huivcy <»f a xAvage iiiccHt ini'lh. Tho 
autiior ift t<i l>e cunmaiulotcil ujiou liU 
u'ork. Ah mt acoouno of tho life 

of a liniircd group it is unocjuallctl. aiul 
Profeesnr Maliuo wiki's knowloiiffc, nut 
only of the more compllcatol probIcnM of 
sociology but also of the rarer kuins of 
xexual activity ainong imHlwTi W'cstcni 
jieoidea. make tl;© volnme <if \«ailiculai' 
lutuioet a>i<l value, in a later edit ion it 
might, j*orha|»«, bi ox well to iucUule an 
uccunut of tho anatomy of thv luitivea 
both M regards their pritnaiy aiutHecoiulary 
sexual ciMiacterUtiex. anil ab*o cerruiu 
Kootions of the index ivniuiro reairaugiug. 
.Aiaul from tluae <lefocts the voltniui does 
the liigliCKt credit to Ijoth autluir anil 
liubilnher. Admiiahly illustrated, priutcil 
and boutul, the book will take its place o-h 
one of the notable English contii* 

but ions to the study of the sexual life of 
man. 

E. J. DIKdWALL. 

I 
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Stolpe. 

OmO’^nental 117 


Art, 

CoUteitd tn 

Art: 1. On EixiiUion in Of ome* 
menlol /ff* of ravage pMplt^ IJ- Sludi^ tn 
Jniericfi^t omaiHcnlntion. A coninMia^ 

10 Oie biot^ of omamenl. By HjalinfkT 
btol|^, Hfoeklwlm, 1927, Astonbl. Trykeci. 
Pp. 12B, 20i>Ut«- , „ 

Tl;« fti'Kt e^y v;ae injblished in rnwr, 
in 1$M, p, 198, sad 
<U«nMiDg Sii' Hercules ftced's paper 
(JA.Z., xsi, 1891, p. 189). in 
p. 107. This was trsn»JaMd by Mre. H. 
Collej' March ii\ tha HodidfiJt Lit. 

and act. S<K. in, 1891-92. and tliu* 
became available te those who could not 
reatl Swedisln Imt as publicstioiw of this 
aoit are ditflcult to obuin and aie apt 
soon to fall into oblivion, it is therefor© 
desirable that they aliould bs reprinted in 
a form suitable for librarua 

These eaisj*8 may be reganlcd as " olas« 
Sica." as they we*© the fiiW systematic 
studies of the dacoiative art of various 
primitivo peoplwi, bssed ujtou an exaniiria* 
tion of spwimans in moat of the Euroiiean 
museums and many thousands of rubbings 
and <lrawjngs made by the indefatigable 
author- I>t. Stolpe formulated certain 
general prlnciplee which have since been 
adopted with but littie modification by 
all subeequant woikera In thie field, but the 
reader will note how cautious he was in 
<l»wing conclusions or in making su^ee* 
tions. It is, hoM^ever, inevitable that aU 
pioneer efforts must be nupplemented by 
ieter inveetigatlons. Br. Stolpe made the 
most of the material then avMlable. but 
during the last forty yaais museums have 
been enormously enriched by ooUections 
from the areas studied by I>r. Stolpe 
and them has been a oomeponding exten¬ 
sion of investigation by study in the field 
sj^ at home. I>r. Stolpe dUcosees the 
problem of transformation, or degradation, 
as Ke^ tenned it. in the ornamental 
style of the Hervey Islands It is not 
due to p«afstant copying of oopitt of 
unfamiliar originals, since the original 
types were quite as indigenous as the 
derived patterns; neither was it due to 
leek of skill, because the Herveyan carver 
often placed on the same implement the 
realistic prototype, as well as a whole 
eeiiee of incemadiate forms down to 
thcee that are meet transfigured; to 
conventionalise in ordw to save time could 
hardly enter the native muuL " The 
perception of what would be the meet 
'* suitable decoration for any jMrticular 
space was, no doubt, well developed 
*' amongst a people so far advanced In 
technical eldll. A dear© to display aa 
many images as posmble of the ged in 
** question is unnustakable. Moreover, 


“ an inclination to symbolism al^ys 
“ obtuns ill myrtic religions My opinion 
'• still » tltfkt the conventional ornamenta* 

“ tIon of thMe peoples is to be coiviiilored 
as the veiy beginning of wrkintf, ov 
“ lather as a kuul of pictopaidi, possesR* 
irg fixed meaiw of expi'ceeion , , - no 
“ <loabt it Mas fully known and untloiatood 
" by the ‘eacRKl men' who executed 
“ it.” 

^is is the 6x«t Englwh tiauslalion of the 
second «ea>', which iras i>iihljahe<l as 
» A tnmhaifk Onianitnrik in Stock¬ 
holm in 1896. One portion of the text 
<ioals with Eskimo ait, and tlie other vpitli 
that of vaiious tribal of North America. 
Tc this essay wax appeiuicd a siuniHitoue 
atlas illustrating eeiiadn aa}jeo« of Soulli 
American decorative art. In the chapter 
on the Eskimo special attention is given 
to the art of the Ajigmag»lik of the 
cast coast of GieenlanJ, who till 1883 bad 
never been in cUrect contact witJi tli© 
civilized u’oiid: tlio ohaiueteristlc foeture 
of their art is the zvcmoi'))h in one of the 
Iflweet stagoe of develqiment; they also 
Jiave the simplest tattooing. That of tho 
Alaskan Eekimo is moio alaborate, they in 
tills and other matten, betraying iiiQueucee 
from northern Asia. In the second chapter 
Dr. Stolpe sf^: “Wheie picture writing 
*' appears, omementation geneially staiuis 
“ low, or has but limited aiq)bcation . . - 
In all ornamentation some meaning 
•' has oiigiiially lain, and with people who 
have no script ite lack has to be AuppUed 
“ by ornamentation. But immediately 
picture writing appeara, the oompara- 
“ tively feeble substitute is superseded . . - 
*' I speak here exclusively of oavago 
“ peo^Mee.'* 

These eesayt are abundantly illustrated 
with exoeUsQt ^uree. The atlas consists 
of twenty large and beautiful platea iUus- 
trating the dsegoa on 14C olube from 
Brazil and Ouiana, and on other objects; 
the tesrt is merely a simple explanation 
o£ tl^ objeote, the data thus piovided 
affording material for further study. An 
Admirable foreword has appropriately been 
written by Henry Balfour, and I would 
like to associate myself in his appreciation 
of one who was an inspiration to both of 
us and '' a valued friend.” 

A C. HABDON. 


Art, 


voa dec steiueB. 


Xke Marjug*anef uni *Ars Xvnft: 44 0 

Sfiddten iUvr dig Enivickltmg prirni- HO 
(iter Biidgigomamtntik nach etgmen. 
ilnseergstniseen i*nd lUm MaUrial der 
Afussen. Band II, PIcstifemi* einer 
finfrifteng iOftr dig maierieUg KuUur *’ und 
etnem Anhanff gthnographigeM Ergdng- 
unggn." vkh STS iUustraiiang, Band III; 
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Die SftmnUieruftn- By K£krl von ()6ii Steiueit. 
BerUn, lfi2S. D. R«in>ec. Pp. 202 aiul 
atlat, 17 ptetes. 

C«rMin features of the ctluiogrephy of 
the Marques&e have, for a long time, 
interested ethnologists, as they showetl 
peculiatitise that dlstinguishecl them from 
other Potyneeian groups, bat xintil recently 
the islands have received but little detailed 
attention. Thanks, however, to the sump- 
tuoos publicationa of Dr. l<.arl von den 
Steioen and the activities directed by the 
Bernice P, Bishop Miineum of Honolulu, 
we DOW have ae much infomation about the 
matenSil oaltuse and decorative art of the 
Marqueesns as we are likely to obtain. 

Volume III is a large.sised volume of 
illustraiione with d«8ori;^ions. Volume 11 
of von den Steinen's masterly work deals 
with material culture and more especially 
with decorative art and contaius such a 
wetith of information that it is iropaseible 
to summariee it. We find, amnn|r other 
matters, information concemiog costume 
and the ornamentation of the person. The 
sacred red feathers, i'uo, were apjiarently 
from a ro<l parrot, now extinct, btit In t];e 
Hervey Islands the re<l featliors sacred to 
the gods were tbe Cwo long tail feathers 
from the tropic bird. Various turtleahell 
and pearlsheU ornaments are figured and 
(leecribed. the ear-plugs were eepeoially 
varied. Those of houe and e|*erm->vl)alo 
teeth have carved human winch 

are deecribe<l and fully iiluat rated. The 
teeth of the i^>«m.whal6 ace grcarly 
prized. When on one oocssion the 3ilar- 
((tieeans obtained elephant ivory they 
carved it into the form of tlisee teeth as 
orcaments, but they were wonj only by 
]/eiuon& of low rmtk. The true whale's teeth 
might oub' be wont by }>ersotia of rank and 
wealth. The struotuie of the hcnisca kivcm 
llio im 7 >ieeaion of a house longitudiikally 
bisected arul ^nowltat ivseitibles a roadiug 
(Icwk, the al>seiit lialf b^nng ieplace>d by a 
very stee^tly iocliued roof. Knch hoiixe 
is on a Ktone platform which exreiuls as a 
terrace in front. Tito pile oonetniCtion of 
tJte men's hoitsee sujzgVHts iltat those arc 
v<«tiges of an ukl culture of MdaniKiaii 
affinity*, ax do nxaiiy featurw* of the decom. 
tivo art ill general- The wnter craft ruu«j**t 
of baihboo rafts, outrigifcr canow ond 
douUe canoes, but boath of Europivin f>i>o 
are also employeiL lu the canoex tigared, 
the attaclmionts of the float to the lu'om'* 
of tho outiigger concist of xcvpihI juiin of 
^icka wj»ich ci'ose over thw two, oi* thioe. 
booms; there is sometimes a snail spar 

o\'eT the oroadDgs wliloh is l£Lshe<l to tho 
boom and tied 1^ » 

end of the boom may also be tie<l to the 
float by a conL Other fojins of attach¬ 
ments have been noted fur t|ie Marc|uesas 


[Nos. U8-119. 

but this crossetl atlck attachment is not 
charactoristio of Polyneala. The nam9< 
are given of 32 string flgnrai. of which five 
are illuH^tad, but no <icNeriptit>n u given 
of how they am made. Two iliustmtions 
are given of previously published »kiill- 
Crophiee, one being piovided with hoar's 
tusks, which remiiul one of ettalogons 
objects from tl)e West Pacifla Among tho 
most characteristic artefacts o( the Mar- 
<iueeaiis are the magnifloent wooden clubs, 
tm; no old one^ now lemaln in tho inlands. 
The modem clubs are of ligliter wood, 
smaller, and not at all no well car%’ed. 
They wera iiee<l both for flghtij^ an<l when 
dancing. Tho decoration o{ these oluha 
M given in great detail and jllustrato<l by 
a greet uumbor ol boautiful ]diotographs. 
t^^her with rubbings and aketclios of 
details. It is now pof«tible for any curator 
to identify the dosvgiia cm any club in hU 
museum if, perchance, he doofi not fltxi 
it flgure<l here. These two voUunce provide 
BO many excellent illmtrations «>t Mai‘)|uesau 
ethnography, and eapecielly of decorative 
art, tiiat they aro invaluable for all Ktucleiits 
of Polynesian oultuie. 

The following publications by the Bemiuo 
P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu naturally 
to some extent coincide with vou daii 
St^ROn'.s work, but they are tlie result of 
iiidejiendont iiivoetigatious and thus form 
a moi<t useful complomontary seriee, and iu 
(.‘ortain reepecrx the inveetigatous wont 
into greater detail rliaii von eJen Steiuoji 
was able to do. 

“ Tattooing iu tlio Marquesas," by \V. C- 
Kan<li'. 1, 1322. 

" TIte Material Culture of (ho Mar<|Ud»4Ui 
Zslamls." by R. Linton. Mem. VIII. 
No. ft, 1323. 

** Poljiieeian Decorative Designs *' (Mai*- 
(|ua»«as, ]>ii. 4 -31), bv Kuch H. Greiner. 
Bull 7. mss. 

“ Thu Native C\dtuvo iu tho Marrtuesax," 
by £- b- C. Handy, Dufl. 3. 1223. 

'* Msr<iueHsu l^uat<»logy, with com¬ 
parative notes oil Samoa an<l Toun," by 
L. K. SnIHvan. -Urw. IX, No. 2. 1323. 

" MuHio ill the ^farquexas Is]an<l'<." by 
B. 8. C. HhiuIv anil Jane L. Winuc. BhII 
17, 1023. 

'* btriug yiguive fuun the 
aiul Society Islands," by W\ C- Handy, 
Bull \n. 1U25- 

".\rcliu«oLigy of theMar<|ueiia«L:<lau4i'<." 
bv R. Linton: BuU. 23. Ih2ft. 

A. C. HilDDON. 

Cyprua: Aroh^logy. Qjerstad, 

iStuilie* on Prehistoric Cj/prw. I4Q 
By £i>uir (fjcnMl Pif, 3*1. C]>p- I I 3 
sela, 1026. 

All Ktwlents mu^ bo grateful to Dr. 
(Jjoiatad both for his ou’u original ivoik 
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on flio rt«ltl and tor gatlierhi^ togethei* 

Ani{ airangirc 8yRt«matica(ly a inaa* «*f 
Nwy important matarial nuich of which 
wto previoualy vary bailly publ«he<l oi 
iin)>ubliHh«d. Englisli raiuleis will appra* 
elate hb valiant attempt to pieeant the 
>roik in <ntp notoiioiM^v difficult idiom. 
A)>art ftom eeally lntorin<(«tad inistakea 
whicji <leinand no &f)olog>’, tliey eho\ild 
ntJto that he iiaee *' iholofi tomb ” to 
denote a bell-eha|>ad )>it-gmve entore<l 
from alxn-e, either tljan the built beehive 
atnjctiu’e to which the term is neually 
Apjdla^l in Engliidi, (lerraan and Gi«k. 
Among the jiew contributions we may 
diaw attention, first, to the houses ajtd foit 
tlmt the author himseli exeavaterl and 
publislies, thus rtveialing a hitherto un- 

l7n/^a>lv A>t f'.—.*(1_•• 
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One IK thus left in doubt at to the indi- 
vi<iuality both of the jieiiod and of the 
f^rio tJiat should chaiacteriso it. We 
venture to insist ou tliis provisional 
character of Dr. Cijeiata<l’s concluslona, not 
witii the idea of <li8|>araging Ills work, but 
Icat wliat is Intended as a )>ieliminaiy 
«aay be interpreted by aujioiftjial leadeis 
as a final chronology of the Cypiiola 
bronze age and all that it contains. 

V. G. 0- 

Holland: Aatbropoloay. Nyoasea. 

Th» Poaain (7 of t/i4 Trmfi»$. Bv a A n 
£>. J, H. Ny^saen, Tha Hague: M. I all 
Njjhofl. ieS7. Pp. 2115. Price T.aOgJd. 
Tlic author lias studied «si>ecially tha 

known asi)ect of Cy,n,cle life- The di*. Holland, the Obrp ai«k, as ha calls Tt 
covery of a camel s skeleton in an Eaily cJaHning Fi iterpia as the Piiaiaii noitiou 

also most impoi'tant m view of the rocent . » i*v 

discussions of the date at which the beast 
was introduced into Syiia and Noith 
Africa. 

Dr. GjersUd’e chief ooliievemciU, Iiow. 
e%'or, is to give gieater piocisiou to the 
tnfiartite (iK iejoii of tlie Cypriote bionae 


"wnj'oopnaiic types have penetrated info 

^1 ^ mainly througJi tite towns 

and OhiiefaUoh'Richier: in rflana ___ . « .< 


-es- -........... .J ogv u,v i4iyn*« 

and OhiiefaUoh.Richter: in place thereof 
ha ofTeis us a ninefold division on tlie 
j»lan of Evans' Minoau chronology*. This 
selieine is baaed, os far as tlie fimt two 
oiaiu dii islons are oonoomed, upon ceramic 
eocjneiiCCH obtained by his own excavationn 
in Hie islaud. Tomb groups are ailfiuce<l 
to supplement the data thuK obtained 
and to bring wiUun tho scheme brens^ 
and other non oeiamic ty^^es. The eetab* 
Irshmont of the KCtiuenco prenupjkosM a 


of Croningeu. He Iwliovee that 
Prof. Bolk'a welbkiiown estimatea of hearl 
form oveiemj>haswe tlie bracliyceplialic 
olementa. The Finteijiians ^veie of oUl 
doUohocraiuc and chaimcoranjc, the Gio- 
jerpians mosocranic and orthocranic. 
Bitwl^'oophalic ty^jaa Iiave penetrated into 


♦ A.A«^ »>eavu^a VIJC \AJWil9 

aiKl comprise ^roady moie than a fourth 
part of tlie i)opulation; there were already 
braohycephals in the southern Ketlierlands 
i« Neolithic titnae. BrachycoidiaJy be- 
comen more charactertsflc as one goes 
eastwards in the Terji country and the 
<lolichocephaLc Frisians aie being sinier. 
seded more and uioie. 

The above piesents the author’s geneial 
oonclnaioiis and tha last ones are probablv 
^wy near tha rinth. Ou© is sorry to see 


a veiy near tlia rinth. Ou© is sorrv to kaa 
muiut© analysis of the pottery. The main tUt Nyeaeu takes averages to dorwte tliar 
•latietiM Klentiflwl ^ ©arbai investigatois Britain lias m alnuitpmeJy dolicho- 
j© mmutely subrUviOcd. Thus >%© have canhAli^ k... \1 . 


A.A^^A..,, n^e vcataiea at(^ 

ai© minutely subrliviOed. Thi* >%© have 
four kinds of '‘i©d ))olifthe<l wata " and 
five of “whit© paint«<i ware,” In addition 
tf) '‘whito slip ware." It must be con. 
fas^l that, from the descriptions, it is 
not easy to distinguish Che several varieties 


^.AA. ♦♦♦v i**»*^j 

eep^lic iKiiniJatiou, but h» occasional use 
of this idea rloes not vitiate his argument. 
TIjo book contains many general reflections 
and leads one to susjject that its aufJior 
IS a iitti© mcline<l to wo whip at the Kordic 
ahnne. Wh%t would we not give for the 


pv ^ vue several varieties arinne. Wfiat would wa not civ© for the 

«aiuij>oint, allhouj^ raplaceraent of a good deal of the disouaaioii 
^fforanc« of shape and ornament are I7 a few tabloa of actual meamir©m«it« ami 
more easily recogmaeiL ofcu»rvsrinn« Ux u.k,'-k aU j.?." .;!. 

Thei© can be no doubt that the new 
echeme U a great advance and will mate¬ 
rially assist further atudiee. At the eame 
tirue it must be regarded as ]>roviBional 
and subject to corrootion in the light of 
euba^juent laeearchee. Too much i-fliance 
must not be jilaoed on purely typological 
ooiwideratioos. Thus UjersUd’s Eaiiy Cy- 
priote 1 phaae should be characterise by 
the preaeaoe of his Bed Poliahed I ware, 
but actually this is never found a pa rt- from 
Bed Polished II, end at A^raji fliwt 
appear© In the ndddle strata, while the 
last-named ware alooa occurs lower down. 
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Observations ui which all the data taken on 
each individual would be gathered togetlier 
«wid given as such. H7J, F. 

Italy: Demograpliy. P qUs. 

Italia, (hnii e i’at©ffe. Biblioteca I A| 
dr Scianse modeme, Noa. 07-98. lit 
ByF. L. Pidle. Torino : Flli. Booea, 1927. 
Pp^7*0 ^ P“rte). « 

The text is ementialJy an accompaniment 
to the maps, which are mtereating but of 
unequal value. Tlie pre-Roman finds are 
concentrated on on© map (in 2 plates) 
end thus do not show the intereat of 
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Dtvrlv ciiUirre in Italy, wliere»B a pl&ta is 
given to a very hy|>othetioal reconKtrovt;Oh 
of late Pliocene Italy. It is evident tliat 
the Roman peiiod is o£ groat inteieat to the 
author muI he a good niimber of 

phoiietio. ling^iititio attcl dialectal features. 
Tlio aj)thi'oj)ological xection in a large onr, 
and well done, and it is xupploinente<l by 
skull cliagiarrui and type photograidiH. 
One map of palhoiogieal distributiojtA is 
given and then follow ratlier curious maiM, 
of ciinunality aivd litigioutmew, of intellec. 
tiial cbaraeteia, and of military spirit and 
the blood saci i6ce of 1914-18. An ua(oi*tii> 
uate api)end;Y given majis of the upi>er 
Adige and of Dalmatia in which, a4Ul >n 
the e»:planatoiy toxt, tlio ulovon itoof o( 
the |>oliticiaii is seen trainplLis on tlic 
tnith. Ap^r&reutly it w v* lUlhcnlt for 
niMty of our Iteliaii colleagiioe to put the 
case for the i>eo))lc of tlie A<ligo as 

It U for inOMt of UA in lOnclond to pr;t tlio 
c'esA for our ireighbourn in boutli Ireland. 
Tlie ce|>ha1;c indices am given for the 
MaiKlauiento and thus liav*e more value 
than if they weie for larger diviniojis. Tho 
inri^a^ of natality as one goes from Pied* 
niont to Vonesia on the one hand or duwu 
the I'cni'V’uJa on the other is very markod 
anil the contrast between the };orth.i«aj<t, 
with its i>revalenco of }>cllagra, and tho 
lowlands of Latiuin, tlie sonih. atul thn 
isjfliuls, wlieio malaiia is a Kcouigc, is 
strojiuly matke'l. Homjci<le in far marc 
pren’dient on the TyirhenUn Hide from 
Latiuni southutuxl and in Sicily aii<i 
Saixlinia tlian it is along the eastern eido 
or in tlie north, ami tho itOjMilation of 
Southern Italy is far moro litigious, but 
tho pi’ 0 |x>i’tion of itlegiciniate births is 
gieater in tho noitli. Api>aix>ntl.v tlie 
south is moro musical, tho nurtJi naturally 
siracialisotl in painting. H. J. P. 

Science. Sieger. 

Fru>n j/ogfe to •Science; JSssays 
on the fieient '-Jic TwHirf^t By Cimrle? I * fc 
Singer. Doiulun: Mrnest Boiui, ]«td., 
1026. Svo. Pl>. xis - 253. 14 oolouretl 
plates and 103 iUiwtrations. 

Dr. Charles Singer hae collectoii and 
re'Oiiito.l seven stutlica in the iiietoo' of 
science that have, in various forms, been 
^niblislied bafore. As many of tliom aro 
ziovr out of print and difficult to obtain 
in their original forms, the reader will be 
grateful for tlieir new apisearancu in tho 
handaome and sumptuous volume now 
before ua. The hmgeet oasay in tbe 
coUeotion is that whioti deals with setoace 
under the Rouian Bmpire, and this com* 
prises every sphere of mental actixnty 
that can. be brought withiu the term 
“science : most of the rest of the book 
ie concerned with medicine, astrology and 


phiigeophy, tiio greater }i«rt of wlnrh 
would be mure ajiprujfriately calle.l 
“ ^leoudO'Hdeiice." Dr. bingor's xvidi; 
IcDowledgo of cla«iccil and poat'ClusMcal 
medicino is, of couiso, u‘oU kiir)\\‘u, tuuf 
there is no nae>i in this place to discuss 
tho various toj)ioa that lio ha* place* I 
boforo hix roatlore ia ho attract ivn oiul 
literary a form. Tl )0 emifrcenco of «ciotico 
from the magical loie of the Dark Agos. 
the evolution of tlio liorbal, the {•IhluHophy 
of Hilitega.ni of Biugen. and tlic legends 
that gathered orouiul tho famoue uicdicsl 
nchool of balornt> aro emon^t (ho inuat 
intorertuig feeturoH of the bnf>k. Dr. 

}ia» collected a Isrgo end vsey* 
striking sciiea of illuHtratiiur*. McMt of 
these aro from rare rmuiuscrl|>l souivch 
aiul ai'e noiv puhliHhsd loi’ tho liint time, 
aud tlieir nintcriol r^rodiu^iinn, wlu»tJ)or 
iu colour or jnonochrunio. hiy'ind all 
praise. 

In view of the highly iiaiHirtaixt and 
interesting nature of tlic subjccli* dealt 
with hy Dr. Sinuar, tliero aiu two fciturw 
C'ons|Hcuously locking in this vohmio. In 
tlio f)i>t plat-v, tlic huluK is crvifuioil to 
naincionly, onil'loa* not incUulo Huhjocls: 
tho valuo of this volume as a vioi4c of 
refcronco would hai'o l>coti groatly on* 
hancod hy a fuller in«lov. In the Hofond 
|0aco, then* ure not snibcient hiblio. 
graphical ixdwuoCH in tho Dr. 

riinuer muxt not forgot tliut, whiM tfiv 
litoratnn* uf cirly Kionce i« ao fainilrur 
to him that no guitle or nid to jncuiuiy in 
noenwary to liun'tulf. liU roiulciM am not 
in this hOjipy imaition. an«i tU& student «if 
tuedicsl hiatorx* who w’islio.^ Co fullou* uji 
tliin or that nH|iect of tho aubjevt hi greater 
tletail liiM hot lx«on prvvidad with tho 
aniioraCiuj for <loiiig htj. 

\V.\HUKN It. D.UV«ON. 


Uediterraaeaa: Prehistory. Sargt. 

Lf i/rime e Ie piii uiitlehe Cleiftd. 4^11 
Ihhl. ill SricusB jiiodrma Ko. 8U. 

By (J. ?<orKi. Torino : PUi. Bocca, 1U20. 
Pi). 332. 

Tills is a jx^piilar summaiv* of the origins 
of M(vlit«*iTanvan ciiltum, tlio svgioii l>cinu 
visunliHOii by the author as tlio melt big l>ot 
whembi coiitribnliona fix>in Kuiope, Asia 
and Africa fufto<l to form tlie greatest tliutgs 
in liunaan liUtoiy. Seigi beltsx'cs in 
tortiarj* tnaii. accepts the Red Crag implc* 
ments and thinkH of tlio ^feditorratioan as 
the primary liumc uf man. He upiioan 
noC to sup]>ort poJyjiliylutic viewa as he 
was formerly uiclinccl to do. His sharp 
criticism of bioioetrical errum in which 
large numbers of e8sentia.lly hcterogoneouta 
elements are treated togetlier will bo 
welcomed in many iiuartoKi. Tor Inin 
still, aa of oUl, the Mediterraneau. race 
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ortffiiiAUil in 8om6 of oa^t-iiorth-Mnt 
Afnc&. ftncl diVKlMl mto four which 

Ije calls Pelagl, Li^iri, Tberi and Libi. 
Ha thinkerhat tha Cro*Magnon and Comba 
Capelle tjpes are wuialy Baparata. and uses 
tl»a tarm Drown Race for tha dolichooaphala 
of Mdilitciranaan, SaRiitic, Iranian and 
Kouth Indian types, juat aa does lillliut 
Smith. 


For the reat, hia book in a rapid aketcli of 
racan. paoplee. languagea aa he thinka they 
have developed in the Mediterranean and 
l)a continues his ciitima skatoli ri(;ht up to 
claasical times, Hie work is that of a 
1«l»ontolcgical ayatematiflt with a \'ei7* 
generaliaad accjuaintance with aioheeology, 
but there are many comments (hat make 
tha book worth reading, H. J. F. 


CORRBSPONDENOE- 


Sootology. Unvfa. 

Tha ClaaalflcfitQry 8yatam of 
RalatfonahJp. |nj 

Ta (A4 BdU^ ef Uam. laT 

Sia,—As one who has Q^vaUed amooe 
uncivilieed peoples, and who is now eogaged 
in rceearcb in eocial antbropolo^, I am 
nattirally keenly Intereeted in everyth^ which 
Mrs. Seligmann writ«*. This was particularly 
the caee with her article oa Inccet and Dee- 
cent in LIX. J9S9. pp. 231 ecg. 

But her " brief explanation “ of the oleesi* 
flcatory aystam of relationship canaet. surely, 
be eccepw without demur. *' A child," she 
says. " uses the tern * mother/ sot only to 
" nis own mother, but to his mother's sistanK 
“ not only to the true asters of the mother, 
“ but to those she eaUe ’ sister ’/' And Mr«. 
Seligmann’s hyoothsaca eoneeraing oxogamy 
and incest woiil^ ^ ^ ^ founds, 

tion tbst the term which we translate 
" mother," after being crigmally eppUed only 
10 the crying female, was afterwards extended 
le other women of her age and generation. 
But, in thcee cases where a child confuses a 
mother and her ukn.Rlsten, does ho use any 


term at all which we can I^ltunately traaslate 
“ mother" f The very truulation may intro¬ 
duce into tha native word notions which do 
net really belong to xt. The child do«a not 
Jistingui^ between the woman who bora him 
asd other women of her age and generation 
and social group. But there saoms to be n 
complete iMk ef evidence that the term 
employed denotes any physical relationship. 
Tha Akamba are a case in point. It Is clear 
tliat tha word which is translated “ mother" 
is msraly " as honourable appellation given to 
" every elderly woman," i>T»rf this is b^e our 
by the fact that one same for maternal uiu'la 
is "male mother." (G. Lindblom, "The 
Akamba.” pp. 100, 975.} 

Ko satisfactory method of rendering native 
term into Eng^ seems yet to have bean 
evolved. Perhaps Morgan, all unwittin^y, 
put us OQ the wrong track from the drat. 

Your* faithfully, 

JOSEPH D, X’XWIX. 

KoTB.—By a regrettsUe uiadTertence. Hak, 
19S9.107, was attributed to “Reginald Parry." 
The Author of the letter was Lord Raglan.—Bo. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Azande Folklore . Tordhy. 

ifamgbm Tvlt. Tula, the hen- 

C -hed. misrhiovmis, tragUccmk’aJ 1A V 
re of this detightfiii cycle Zands legends, 
has been <lcacnb^ by de Ca]omie*Bsautaict'a 
literary sxecuUir (Bctracd}, as a eultiwc 
jjsro; the equal of MboU”. whereas Mgr. La^^ac 
(waigAS to him tli« role of the Zande Til) 
UylenspicgvI.t The stories published certainly 
support rather the latter view. Hcitlicr of 
these authors, liowever. ntcotlons that (uk is 
the Zande word for " sihder/'t a fact which 
naturally mminds one of a very old fmnd in 
African folklore. Of course, Tufe has travcUocI 
far and nude and may have lost aomething of 
his original West Afrkan clisrsctsr as be 
conquered tribe after tribe in the wake of 
Zends 6X])unideni by forte ol repetition his 
Irgencls may now be taken mere seriously than 
in the aid days when they wero told aimply 
(or amusement. The abjection may also be 
raised, that Tide is always inferred to by the 
mssculino jKireona] gender and not by the 
animal onsi but this appear* to be a common 

r ctice whenever an animal is pmonided 
a story.f " In legends wben animals am 
" made to spoak, the use of the mssculino an<l 
“ feminine gender is oommon.*''| When a 
odlture hero dies, he dies for good, but African 
animal heroes seem to be endowed with 


innumorablo livee, Tula manages to tils 
sovsel timee and by this probably jMtzzIcw 
Zande boy* as much as Brer Rabat's resur¬ 
rection intrigued Uncle Remus's little friend. 
Like ad the heroes of African animal stories, 
Tula is "as sauoy as a jay-Urd" and the 
Asande describe him as " tra ssvijni nco 
trenslatod by Mgr, Lagao as " un monsieur qui 
•• fait do sa poire,"5 which may bo rtmdeiod 
in English slang as " a fellow who awaiika" 
And that is exactly what Spiders, and Bror 
Rabbits, always do. 

Without attaching an exaga^ted edgni> 
ilvanco to tlie matter. It u worth noting thru 
rhe hero of a similar eerios of Manbetu legen<U 
is AaapaiM, a word meaning " epidst's u’eb,"”* 
and that tho equivalent Tulo among tlie 
Ababua, Mba, Is credited with having wov'en 
the univetee oo hia looci."1t F. TQRUAY . 
• .Vo«v C'ohitV, Oct, 19:10. p. 13. ' 

t Mgr. Lagae, Let AearvJe, p. 72. 
t Luae and Veaden Flas, Le LmiaHC 
Ara>uU. HI. 194. 
i /btc/.. I, 38B. 

'I Ibid.. I, 207. 

*1 Mgr. lagae, ojt. cit,, p. 73. 

** A. Vehens, La Lanyvs dee Maiw, dee 
Mtdit, «l dee MangUtu, p. 123, 
rt A. de (}alonno BsswUlct, in How. 
Rociologique hiferitalicmd, Vol. x, p. 807. 


£yjuc AVp SeoTTUWOOPS, Lm., His Majesty's Frintcie, East Katdlng Street, London, B.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With. Plate K. 

Britain; Arclieeolo^. Scjott. 

Discovery of Beakers in a Cairn at Kraiknish, Loch Bynort, 14 0 
Isle of Skye. By W. Lindsay ScaU. WUh Plaie E. I£v 

This caiin.is dsscribed as follows in the laventory of tb» Royal Cominiesion 
on the Hifitorioal Monumente of Scotland, “Ninth Report, The Onter Hebridca, 

“ Skye and the Small UUa," Edinburgh, 1928:— 

" 49S. Caim, Oiambered (7), loeb Eynort.—On a pl&Msu oo the eteep souUi- 

" weetem slope of Coille Qrula, about L mile easLnonh.eaet of KjaiVrieh and aboue SOO yarcb 
from the eastern sbora of Loch Synort. at an elevation of about 160 feet above Ma.levol, 

*' are the roraalna of a Cairo. It ie drculai* ■’^«i now inoMuree eome S’! feet in diameter and 
'* 4 feet in height. The cairn seems to have been reduced in aiu. aa tbe cover elone of a 
" centiTcd chamber bas been laid bare. Tbie alab of irregular aliape measures 5 feet U indies 
'* in length. 8 feet in breadth and 1 foot in thlcknees. Tlte interior of tho eljamber beneadi 
" is ezpoeed by a gap in tbe building underneath tbe nortli aide of t1»e cover and is soon to be 
" arcnlar. meaauiiog about 4 feet in diameter above tbe debris with which it is inoro than half 
*' foD. The waU of the chamber ia compored of drystone building, no uprifflit slabs lioing 
*' noticeable, and it is of beehive shape. There ia no trace of an octranue poesago. 

Skye XLIU (unnoted). 16tb Uay. 1916.” 

2. The chamber erf this ct^ was excavated in 1929. Working from the 
constiicted opening in the north side mentioned above, it was not possible to remove 
the whole surface of the contents of the chamber in one operation and a vertical 
section was made, about a third of the norUiem comer of the chamber being 
cleared layer by layer to the floor. When this was completed the remainder of the 
chamber was similaiiy cleared, workii^ from the already cleared area. 

3. The chamber was found to be filled with earth and stones to within lo inches 
of the cover stone. On the top were a crow’s nest and great numbers of bones 
brought there by the crow end other animals. Under this was a layer of about 
1 foot of peaty earth, bracken roots and fallen stones. Below this was a layer of 
about 6 inches of blackened and apparently burned matter oontaining fragments 
of cbsfco^ and a number of fallen atones. Below this was a layer of some 
9 of red. brown earth free of fallen stones. Throughout the whole were water- 
worn pebbles between I to 8 inches in greatest dimension; these were far the most 
common in the lowest layer and the floor was practically covered with them. 

4. In tho lowest layer the following objects were found. Scattered about 
the northern corner of the chamber were the fragments of the beaker A. In the 
middle of the north-western side of the chamber the beaker B was lying on its 
side complete, except for a small hole in its supper surface, although cracked by 
the weight of earth and stones above it. A large fragment of beaker A was wedged 
between the bass of beaker B and the north .east wall of the chamber. Beaker B 
woe tightly wedged in witlx water-worn pebbles erotuid and below it; inside it woe 
earth and the fragments of pottery corresponding to tho small hole already note<l 
in iW upper surface. Near this beaker a tiny Hint buttcn-acr^per (L. 0 “ inch) 
was fo u nd, but there was no trace of human bones in the chamber. 

The two beakers, which have been restored at the British Museum,* are 
illustrated in Plate K ; they arc 

A. Beaker (restored) of thick gritty paste, light brofeix with black core; 
flat base, tail, slightly rounded body, faintly oonstticted neck, short 
upright rim with lip bevelled inside i whole of exterior ornamented, 
broad belt of irregular chevrons on body and rim with narrow cross- 

• I am greatly iodebted for advice and aaelstance in tbe preparaticn of tWa not* to 
Mr. T, D. Kendrick, ef the Britisli Miaegm, t* vLom, in parfieulor, « duo the deecrlptioos of 
tlie beaker*. 
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hcLfeched zoxtes on neck and sboolder separated by bands of horizon 
lines; chevrons in upper and lower belts executed by notched or 
toothed implement, rest of ornament by blunt point, 

Ht. 8 inches. 

B. Beaker (almost complete, but repaired) of similar paste; exterior a duller 
brown and interior blackened on one side; flat base with distinct foot, 
short rounded body with constricted neck and tall bolgiiig rim curving 
inwards to lip that is only faintly bevelled inside; ornamented on body 
and rim by broad sonee of oi>oii losenge*pattorn, executed by notched 
implement, ^e lower zone having no margin bebw and finishing in 
short double strokee hanging vertically; three smooth boritontal lines 
separate tonv at neck and a belt of similar Unee bounds upper sone 
at top rim; slanting incisions on outer edge of lip. 

Ht. 7 2 inchefi. 

These two beakers are now in the possession of the author. 

5. The chamber when excavated M’as foxmd to be pentagonal and formed by 
six' vertical ^bs, all of w’hieh rose to a height of about 2 feet from the floor. 
They fitted neatly together at the joints and, except for that on the north-east side 

u'hich bou'ed inw’ard, they had fiat inner faces. 
The narrow slab, 8 inches in w'idth, which 
had been used to complete the north-west 
side was tilted inwards, apparently under tlic 
pressure of the earth behind it. The floor of 
the chamber was composed of small slabs of 
irregular shape neatly fitted together at theiv 
joints, though not quite even in level. The 
interstices between these slabs were filled with 
small, water-worn pebbles. The height of the 
chamber from (be floor to the under side of 
the cover stone varied from 8 ft. C inches to 
8 ft. 8 inches. 

6 . Tlie wall of the ch^ber above the level 
of the slabs was composed of roxigh dry stone 
biiilding set back at varying distances from 
the slabs of tbe cist. As stated by the Royal 
Commissioners this walling follows very roughly 
a circle of about 4 feet diameter, but as part of it has apparently fallen into the cist 
it is not possible to say what w as its origh^al shape; it may have followed the shape 
of the cist. The cover stone, which lay east-north-east and west-B0Uth*we6t, 
rested on the walling at its eastern end, but at the western end was corbelled out 
from the \vali on two superimposed slabs. Apart from this there is no sign of 
beehive roofing. As is shown on the attached plan, the cover stone almost com- 
;^etely covered the cist. On the southern aide of the cover stone the roof appears 
to have been completed by a smaller slab which is now tilted into a nearly verUoal 
position. On its northern side no complete slab now exists but brok^ pieces 
seemed to indicate that on that aide the roof hod been completed by one or 
more slabs. W. UNDSAY SCOTT. 



Pig. 1. rxAK op CKAxemt, kxaixkisr 
CAJRV, 

[Tbe 4lsshed lirtM Indicste tbe ap* 
prosimste tizo achd position of the 
cover stone: the pecked linee that of 
the upper edge of the inward tilled 
slab ei the west comer of the oist.] 
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AMoa, South: Archegolo^y. 

A New stone Implement Technique from Natal. By A. J. 

Qoodivin, if.A. 

3Ir. W. E. Jonce of Mfongosi, Natal, has submitted a collection of over Ihiily 
atone implements to the wTitcr from a site in that disMct. Tn form, theee are 
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directly comparable with the material from Olcn Grey Palls clwcril)e<l by Biirkitt 
(" South Africa's Past in Stonoand Paint.” Cambridge. 1928) and »}iow Ifousterian 
affinitioa. The material is a hard indtirst^l ahalo whicii has oxidised to some extent 
to produce grey to brovm shades of )>atum. 

The interest of these impiements lies In a peculiar techtiiqije, hitherto unknown 
in this country and, I believe, elaewlierc. It cojiaiste, iii tJic malting, of a saw-likc 
edge by moans of a series of ente, apparently incised w'itJi another tool or graver of 
atone, from eh^ier or hotJi faces and at right angles to the e<lgc of the flake. These 
cuts measure perhaps a millimetre in length, and arc sjiacetl at a similar distance 
one from tho other, the depth is sliglit. and tho efloct recalls tlie graded c<igc of a 
millimetre ruler. 

Where tins technique is usc<l on both faces the grooves meet o\*or the edge and 
coincide fairly well, though not alteohitely, to give a slightly serrated edge whicii 
weathers <low n to mnch tho form scon on the cord of tho liinato Hhown {Pig. 4), 
one end of wdiicli has been enlarged in 
silhouette and shaded (Fig, Ivf), while a 
ahort section from Pigurc 1 has been 
eiibvrgc<l both in section (>>6) and as an 
edge elevation (5c). 

In Fig. 1 a flake witli a slight pneorhi 
has been ti'oated in this man iter along tho 
coQCAve portion of the edge, and also 
along tho entire opposite o<lgc ou the 
reverse face. Fig. 2 shows u jioint simi* 
iarly treated, mainly towards the a|>ex. 

Fig. 5 shows an intorwting jioint, ap- 
purcntly tanged by the removal of ttvo 
burindike flakes from the butt end. That 
this technique was underetood is evident 
from tho presence of a very fLae specimen of the true burin. This latter a well 
made and definite, but shows no signs of the peculiar treatment visible in the 
spcclinens shown. 

A further point of interest is that a number of flakes w’hich w'ould normally bu 
rejected as discarvis from other sites of this industry have also been subjected to this 
treatment. 8ome of these measure 5 mm. across and ure of atmtlar length, having a 
maximum thickness of ])crbap8 a miUimetre; these bare weathered considerably, 
but the serrated edge is very marked. Tho position of the serrations relative to tho 
shape of the implements is often peculiar, and bears little relationship to any implied 
usage. For example, a well-made lance head has the saw.edging out on the under 
(cleavage) face only, but insufficiently to produce actual serrations along tbc edge of 
the implement; other flakes appear shouu^; the saw edge at awkward spots, and 
indeed, few show* tho appropriateness of tlie aaw.cdge shown in Fig. 1. 

Tbe implements and the site itseJf w’rll, it is hoped, bo fully described ia the 
Annals of the BoyaJ Society of Sotitb Africa atseme future date. 
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Congo '■ Technology. Iffaee. 

Un Tam*Tam d’tnUlatlen du Haul KwHu. Par M. le Docieur 
J. .Ifue*. 2Iu4i6 dn Congo, Terwwren. 

Dans nutre i^tude ’* Aniota Kifw’el>c '* nous avons ou roccoslou do signaler que 
imrTui le materiel des rites et ceremonies do la circDncision, il conwnait sb clawer 
esrtaius grelote en bols, symbollsont tr^ sou vent une tortuc. Mr. Marshal, 
adjniniitratow territeriale qui s^jouma pendant longtemjw dans la region du hftut 
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Kwilu, fit don au Musi© d’une superb© collection de photograpbie* se rapportiwt 
aux c 6 r^ 0 Di €8 de rMtiation et de la cirooncision des Babunda ©t Bathok, Batboko 
(Kioko), li signal© parmi 1 © materiel des rite© de la cipconcision, un petit tam-tam 
dont 1 © m^tr© mitiateui sc sert pendant Top^ration d© la drconciaion. R^emment 
Mr. Sohoep, profeaseur i TUiuveraiU de Gaud, ©uC rbcuieus© ooesBion d’aoqueiir 
im de Qce tam-tam d© rinitiation (Figs, 1 and 2), qui doit i notr© avia 4tr© claas^ 
parmi le© pi^ca lea plus rares et lea plua soign^ de cett© s^e. D^oup^ dans \m 

seul bloa de bots le tam-Um present© la form© 
d’un© petite pirogue de 40 ctm. de long, 10 ctm. 

' d© large et 15 ctm. d© haut, muni i la auifaee 

I supeneur© d'une ouvertur© longitudinale de SO 
ctm, de long ©t 2 ctm. d© large, dont les bord© 
aont oro^ d© deux bandes d© desajiis luicairea 
soulpt4a en petit relief et entrecrois^ en bands© 
d’an ©ffet eath^tiqu© trte remaiquable. Ce petit 
tam-tam pn^t© i la partie (toale une d^ora- 
tion ai^stique du pUta haut int4rfit, form^e par 
uue figure humain© sculpbi© en rebef. La coiffure 
©n ©St form4e par renCrelaoement d’une large 
band© de fines mouluxes lin4air», dont 1© des«in 
poQxradt bieo Stre un© valiant© du motif decoratif 
'Imbolo” des Bakuba tout en ©tylisant d une 
fa^on frappante ©t tr^s ingdoiens© la coiffure <les 
Babunda du Haut Kwilu. Dans tout© la largeur 
du front a'^tend une ligu© d© petit© point©, 
stylieatioa probable d’une figure d© tatouage dont 
on pent d’ajlleurs retrouver lee symbol©© dans lea 
Hpflftinfl graves dee jouee ©t du menton. Les yeux 
©ont creus^ en jirofondeur, le milieu du front est 
©ouIpt4 en fort relief et omd de deux lignes 
parollilcs. La racine du nes ©at perc^ d ime 
petit© ouverture oh passe la oordelette i laquelle 
s’attacbe le petit biton servant i frapper le 
tam-tam. 

Comme nous le disions plua baut c©8 tam¬ 
tam sent T^serv^ au grand mattre du Nkanda ©t 
utilises lorn de la circouoision. Le mmtrc initia* 
' ’ teur s’en sert 4gal©ment lot© de sa toum^ daua 
L la r^on pour annoncer son arriv^© ©t inviter 

TAsi-TAK OB l‘ibz:h9a les fiituTS drcoucis k so rassembler. D'apr^ blr. 

1 » ciiconciMon a lieu iiuiaediuWmeut 
cotx.. va scBosF. apr^ rinstallation du village du Nkanda. A 

leur arrive dans la forSt ou i Vendiolt choisi 
par I© grand maitre de la ciicondsion, pour cdl^brer les rites de rinitiation, les 
jeunas gens doivent cenairuir© les huttea et oloturer le village. La premier© 
installation termini on organiae au village un© grande fH© accompegu^e d© 
dansee ©t cbsnts et de larges libations. De temps b autre les rejouissances sont 
inteiTompues. L© tam*tam du grand maitre d© la cirooneision a r4sonn4, un nouveau 
iL^phyf© a© B^ar© du group© ©t s’en va dsns la butte de la diconcision pour y subir 
i’op^tioQ. Oelle-ci sa fait an pr^ence dc quatre aides, L© jeune homme nsaa k terra 
^carte largement lea jambea qu© deux aid^ maintiemient solidement en place. Le 
tToiai&m© se place derrier© le candidat en enla^anC fermement lea bras da fa^on k 
immobiliser le bust©. L’op^rateur um6 de son couteau k lame bien aiguis4e, 
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aceronpit der&nt le jeune homme, pntiq,ue reparation, teudis que le quatn^me 
aide bat furie;iBement le tamboiir. chaste an plus fort de fa^on i, etouffor los cris du 
nouveau drconcis. 1^ blcssure eat sommairement pana^ ot le nouveau circonois 
envoji dans Tenclos qiu lour est n’«ervi<. 

Une foia tous r^iuia les " Danzi ” ou nouvoaux olrconds n$ peuv^t se rov^ir 
que d\me ceinture en fibres de raplua. 11 leur est strictement interdit d'entrer $n 
rapport avec une femme ou im non cireonds. 

Lors de ieuis d^lacemeute eu debors de leur 
encloe, ils doivent signaler leur arrive ou leur 
presence en sonnant du “ Bundabujida,'" genre 
de trompe faite & I'aide d’un bambou cceux, 

Pendant toute la dur^ de la retraite cltaquo 
** Danzi '* revolt joumelloment sa nourriture 
d'uji iJKligdne du village qu’il appelera Tata," 

Lorsqtie toutes lee hleseuree sont gueriee. 
lo grand maltre do Vinltiatlon fait aiumncor 
le retoiir dea “ Dsiizi.*’ A^uwitdt lee Indigdies 
urgnjusent la rweption, Les femmes pr^arent 
le grand I’epas, lee hommes rasaem blent 
quantity <le calebassea de vin et les jeunes fUlcA 
nubilee se jjarent de leurs bijoux, a'enduiaent 
de ngula et se rendent belles pour recovoir Ice 
*' Danzi/* les nouveaux moles. 

Cependont au viUage des '* Danzi" tout 
est en nioiivemeiit. 1^ nouveaux circruids 
sent las*^ pai* lea aides du grand maitro do la 
circoncision. Leur eoaUtme en raphia et»t 
rempiac^ par xm morcoau d'^toffe 
onduite de ngula et de mperubc. lls se coifient 
d*un masque suxmonte d’une figurine animale 
le *' Bakasa " ou taureau. aymbolo ot esprit 
de Ja virilite que seule le "Danai " devenu 
liomme peut porter ce jour, Ax*ant de quitter 
I’enclos de I'lnkimba les " Danzi " mettent le 
feu aux hiittea et ^‘eilIent 4 ce que tout oe qu! 

4 utilise pendant Tuntlation soil d^ruit par 
le fexi. 

Puis le cortege ))r^^o par le grand 
maitre de rinitlation sonnant du petit tam* 
tam, suivi des " Danzi" et ferme par les 


TAU-TSM ou s.*n«sniSA 
vus SB nos. 
b£oiov dr aAUT XW114J. 
eoti.., UK. sciiosr. 


aides de I'mitiateui, se met en route vors le 

village. La rtxxiption se fait au milieu dee roanifesUtions lea plus diverges 
et les plus bru 3 *antes. 0)i chante. on dajisc, on bolt et la fete dure i>ien tard dans la 
nuit Lea "Danzi ” pour bien montrer qn’ila ont rompus avec I'enlanco et ont 
abandmm^* leur promier uom, pour itreiidre le zina na Mukanda ou nom de la circon* 
Cision que le grand maitre du Nkanda leur a donne lora dea rites ct c^moniae do 
riuitialiou. J. MABS. 


Arabia: Eellflon. Oline. 

‘*EI 8hama>compulsion in the Yemen. £>/ Waller Olina. 400 

Last spring, uhile in .4den, MuJcalla, aiul Shihr, ojx the aowthcnx coast of 
Arabia, I ]ean:e<i of some Arab social usages wbich. I belies'e, have not yot l>een 
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pubtishod. One of these is % Yemeni form of sbaine-(»mpnInon (ef asf—’sin, zeJ, 
Iam}» embodying some of tUo most important motivee iu Arab life. 

When a man in a quarrel or feud stands in mortal need of assistance, he taliee 
bis riflo, bis dagger, an animal—such as a sheep or a goat—for ceremonial slaughter, 
and his dsiighter or wife, to the du'elling of the person from whom he seeks bdp. 
Having cut the tliroat of the animal before the door, he fires hU gnu into the air and, 
when a crowd has gathered, lays his wife or daughter on the ground, with her bea<l 
resting on the slaughtered body, and deolaree in formal languago his abject 
depeiidcuce on the muster of the house, presenting the woman as a guest. The host 
then heipa her to her foot, saying to the suppliant: "'I have given my protection.'’ 
The principals and the people of the village enter the liost's bouse siid enjoy a feast 
at bis expense. Only the servants, however, eat the animal formally killed by the 
suppliant. 

The critical point is to take the host by surprise, slaying the animal at liL^ door 
before he can refuse protection. Tliis is aometlmee done successfully by a murderer, 
compelling the relatives of bis victim tc grant him on amnesty, Tn this ease such 
amnesty is limited to a period of months, giving the murderer time to fiee from the 
territory, or his tribesmen time to plead for mercy in bis belialf, 

Since this practice brings disgrace on the suppliant—especially in placing one 
of his womenfolk publicly under another man’s care—it is dreaded as a great ’nib, 
“ shame," and performed only as a lost resort, A far more terrible infamy, nem- 
theless. would brand tbe roan who refused to grant protection under these circum. 
atajices, or who, having taken tbe unfortunate in, betrayed him. 

Though only one example of the many types of shams .oompulsion in Arabia 
and North Africa, this combines in a significant way sucb elements as ” blood' 
sacrifice," the Arab’s attitude toward women, and obligatory hospitality. 

WALTER CLIKB. 


India: Technology, Oodriafton. 

Anciant Indian Hand.Mirrors. By K. de B. Codrin^lon. 

On cne of the Bharhut-8tupa raUing^pillaiw recently trajisfened to the lOU 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, from Sutna, Rewa State, Saghelkhand, is the figure of a 
woman hnlcling a handled mirror [Axeb. Survey Rep. 1925-26, PI. LVIII]. On the 
Ajanta frescoes, circular mirrors without bandies are often represented. In Cave 11 
[Victoria and Albert Museum, (I.M. 42-’HS) Griffith's copy, Vol. 1, PI, 33] one of 
the two women seated in the Uttio pavilion holds a mirror, as doee the standing 
princess in Cave XVII [I.M, 99-’87, Vol. I, PI. 55]. Near the latter stanrU an 
attendant holding a tray with small pots of toiiot preparations. Iu cave XVI 
[IM. 77 .’87, Vol-1, PI. 48], in a palace bedroom scene a circular mirror is represented 
as banging by a cord from a small tabic on which there are more of the same 
toilet pots. 

In the Archftoiogical SunTy Report 1902.03, in the list of finds finiu urn. 
burials at Adjttanallur, Tmnevelly District, five circular biouze ” plaque.'* ’ w ith 
projecting tangs or cential bosses are described, one of each type being illustrated 
[Figs. 12 and 13, Nos. 294 and 677J. Tbe first is described as "a fiat moulde<l 
plaque, C| in. in diameter, with fiat triangular pointed handle, 1^ in, long, projectlug 
from the rim. Around tlie clrcumfcreDOO is a broad fiat bead motildiug, with n 
small concentric bead outside and another inside it. The under side is fiat; the 
upper slightly convex," In the separately published handbook to the AditUJiallur 
finds, this object is identified as a irying.pan. The second object is 7 in. in diameter 
and has a fiat fillet " fin. broad round tho rim, and a central *' knob ’’ encircled 
by a bead moulding. These objeete, which are of bronze, can only be mirrers. 
It is surprising that others have not been foimd, especially in northern India. 
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The copper object from Baserh [Arch. Sur. Rep, 1908-04. Fig, which has both 
handle ami central boea» may be a mirror, but the reconstruction does not inal<c 
it plain. 

Both kinds of miiror are common in Jara, some of them being higldy dccoiulecl. 
Those are also of bronae. [Kat. dea Ktbnographischen Reichaniiiseums, Band V, 
pp, ie5*n7.J It 18 mterestingtonote that the AdittanuHur bronze of higJi tin ftmtent 
is almost unique in India, being also found in the mctal-work of the Nilgiri cairns 
wkd barrows. The great sites of Wils period. wlmtoTcr its actual <late may be, 
seem to be along the sea-coast. It is certain that the source of the tin must 1)o 
looked for outside India. 

The Bharhut sculptures may be datc<I ^d contnry B.C. and the AjantA 
ftescoes 6th century a.d. The Adittonaihu* mirrore taken in conjiiiiclion with 
certain pottery forms and sword and hatchet types, may be tentatively taken a* 
indications that the urn-burial culture cannot be djN'orced from the general culture 
of India made known to tis at historical sites and by modem survivala, 

K. Vh B. CODRINGTON. 


Language. Kaglan. 

The Influence of Environment on Language. By Lord Eaglan. 4Q4 
Every student of languages has probably noticed the djSercnce between lu > 
the Italian and German fonns of the piace-iuimes on the north-CAKt frontier of Italy. 
To take three examples 

Italian—Verona, Adige, Gorizia, 

German—Bern, Etsch, G6rt». 

It will be observed that the consonantal sounds are practicolly the same, while 
It^au has ten vowel sotinds to the German three. 

Why is this t To say that it is in accordance w j th the gen ius of the two languages 
is merely to state the question in another form. Why does the genius of tlie two 
languages differ in this particular w ay ’ 

In my studios of the Nilotic languages I observed a similar phenomenon. Fur 
exsunple;— 

Lotuko—oyami, orogho, kiringu, angwan, kcj^^^oITrepontl to 
Binka—yozn, areich, aring, ngwan, kwel. 

It will be noticed that tlte Italian and Lotnko words end W’ith a vowvl, while the 
Germaii and Dioka do not. 

Now the Lotuko villages are nearly all situated at the top of rooky hilh, and the 
people habitually converee from their doorware with their friends on the plain below. 
On the other hand the Binkas, or dang as they call themselves, li^’e in tJ^o awainpy 
forests of the I^le, and these long'dJstancc conversations do not take place. 

It seemed evident that tlie difference in form between the 1-otiiko ami Binka 
iangtiages w as due to these circumstances, and further eonskleration has led me to 
think that the principle can be o.^tcn<lrd Hn<l that hmgnages om be divided ijdo 
two ciaases, which may be called "shunting InnguugcA " and ' iu>ji*s))ontjng 
isDgungcH." according to wbctlicr the pei>i>lc who es'oKx^ them <li<l or did nut Hnd 
longKlistance coix'xrsafion a necessity. 

The follow'iug would seem to be tho leading characteristics of shouting and 
iios-shouting latiguages 

•Shouting. yon -ohoNting . 

Spoken w’ith mouth w’lde open. Spoken w’itU mouth half diut, 

Not tonic. Tonic. 

Polysyllabic. Monosyllabic. 

Vcw'ela more numerous than consonants. Consonants more munerous than 

vowels. 
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ShemHitg. Hon-ihoM^ng. 

Vowftt Boimds few and weU*deGned. Vowel sounde numeroue and ill*defined. 

£ooti voveb remain constant.'1 No inflexion, or inflexion by change 

Inflexion by added eyljj^lee. j of root vowel- 

If v^'e apply these Jiypotlieticfd teeta to the language of Europe, we find that 
both Grreek and Latin are shouting languagee, though the proportion of consonants 
is rather large. On the faU of the Roman Empire, various fates befell the Latin 
language. On the one hand, it retired to the Tuscan hills, where it beosonefar more 
of a shouting lajtguage, while, on the other hand, in the woods of northern France, 
it acquired most of the oliaxacterlitics of a JioQ*shoutlng language. 

The Germanic langu^^ are non^ehouting; less ao in the case of Gothic and 
High German, and more eo in the case of Duteh and English. 

The only non*Aryan language in Europe of which I have any knowledge ie 
Sasque, emphatioaUy a shoutiog language. 

Gliioese is a perfect example of a noii*shcuting language, while Japanese, from 
the little that 1 know of it, seems a good example of a shouting language. 

Turkish and Persian I should be inclined to class as non*shouting, while Arabic 
is a shouting language, though less so in modem dialects than in its classical form. 

Whether the theory horo enunciated is capable of being carried farther, or even 
as far aa 1 have oarri^ It, requires a far greator knowledge of languages than I 
possess. WhethoT it is new I do not know, but in everything X have read on the 
subject it seems to be assumed that changes In language are due either to degeneracy 
or to foreign influence, wheress they arc, it eeems probable to me, due to and 
consequent on changes in the habits and environment of the people who speak them. 

RAGLAN. 


Afyioft, Weet: Relig'ion. W’llson-Hafibnden. 

some Notes on Fork suartfs »n NIforls. ByJ.H. 4 Of) 

The notes on “ fork*guards *' by U. F. Pinfold (Kan 1920, 76) tempt 1 Ob 
me to ofler eome observations on fork-guards " in Nigeria, 

Mr. Pinfold states that the peculiar custom of wearing “ fork-guards " appears 
to be confined to a few sub-tribes of the great Sara people Inhabiting districts 
hotwen Lake Chad and the Ubangi River. This area is, of course, contiguous to 
Nigeria. 

It is stated that the " fork-guards,'' w’hioh I gather from the article are intended 
to resemble the male organ, *' are worn only by the married women in all cases. 
Also that " there is no doubt that the object ie to deceive strangeis, for ou 
approaching a village, especially a European, the men tuck the whole of the genital 
organs between their thighs and walk thus." 

Kow, if the women, who walk about stark naked except for the fork-guards, 
expect to be mistaken for men by wearing the latter, I take off my hat to '' Colonel 
Barker " evory time. If, further, the men expect to be mistaken for women by 
woddling about with the genital organs ttickod betw'cen the thighs, then they would 
appear to bo more devoid of intelligoncc than the most primitive of the naked 
tribes in Nigeria. 

I havo alternative cxplanatioTie for both thcee pracClcee to offer, based on 
analogous praotioes to be found in Nigeria. 

There are many unclothed tribee in Nigeria whoee married w’omen (and married 
women only) wear eexual symbols hanging down on a level with the pudenda either 
in front or behind. For instance, the wives of the Kagoro mhabitmg the Jemaa 
division of the Plateau Province, of which I was once in charge, wear a lumbar 
odonunent, called oyam,'* which is frequently smeared with red oil. At the 
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present day it resembles an ioTerted mushroem, but formerly, it is said, it consisted 
of the stali only. Both the late Major Tremeame <iQ Th€ Tailed Htad^Sunters 
of Nigeria (Seeley Service & Oo., 1914)) and Mr. Meek (in “The Katab and 
their Neighbours/’ in the douraal of the Afrioan Societrj, July 1928) have stated 
that they consider the “ oyam ” to have been phallic in origin. The object cannot 
in this case be to deceive, since the pudenda are visible in front, e^pt in so far as 
they may be partially hidden by a bunch of leaves worn for the purpose of coixcealing 
them. 

My view is that these. phallic ornaments are intended as “ fertility" or 
good luck " charms, and in this connection one may obser>*e that nt the present 
daj', or at least until recently, in Italy, peasant noracn i^’car imitation *' phalli “ 
suspended from necklaces to amt the “ evil eye ” and bring good luck. 

As regards the c;istom of the males tucking the wlxole of the genital organs 
between tlicir thighs, especially on approaching a Eiiropenji settlement, I cannot 
imagine how the motive of concealment of sex conlcl possibly he operath'e in 
such circumstances. Of what advantage tvould it be to them if the Kuropesns 
mistook them for women ? 

In the ciicujastances one of tlie most pnmn facie probable explanations ux^^ild 
ap)>ear to be that the action Is intended as a form of salute and. I think that 
plausible arguments can be adduced in support of this view. 

A certain Eesident (Provincial Oomraissioner), since retired, luider whom 
I served in Nurtheni Nigeria, u as in the habit of relating bis experiences of about 
twenty ytexe ago among the Tangsle tribesmen inhabiting the 8outh*easten\ 
corner of the Bauchi Provinee. 

There were two peculiar customs of which he used to tell. The firet was 
that, iji addition to 8 e^*et 1 ng the heads of enemies slein in inter*village raids, they 
used to remove the genital organs: ond from this I infer that the soul was 
associated by this tribe in a Kx^cial aense with the genitals. Mr. Meek refers to 
this custom in The KoHhtm Tribio of Nigeria, Vol- H, p. 32, when, quoting 
Mr. J. S. Hall of the Sudan Interior Mission, he sa^’s^nlth true Jixian regard 
for public morality but tinfortunately with some scientific ambiguity^that the 
slayer on his return from the fight “exliibite in triiimph part of the dead man’s 
body—but never the head.'* 

The second custom ^vas that when ho summoned village chiefs before him 
tlisy used to micturate freely in his presence. The Resident had recei\*ed no train¬ 
ing in antliropology, and regarded tbc procrico merely as beastly and probably 
indicative of their contempt for him. 

It seems to me highly improbable, however, that narives but recent^' brought 
imder partial control by military expeditions would go out of their way to show 
contempt to tlie representative of the conquering pow'er, accompanied as he alw ays 
was hy an eeoort of armed police. Rather would they be likely to perform an 
•elaborate salute and hypocritically protest their {leaceful intentions. At least 
that is my ex 3 )erience in comparablo eircumstonces. 

Certain tribes in East Africa, for example the ^Vajagga, halntnally spit as a 
form of salute and a sign of peace when making a covenant, and 1 luiderstand 
that these tribes also associate the soul more luuticiilarly with the head. My 
argument is that it would appear as logical for a tribe oasoclatuig the genital 
organs with the soul to raletnrate for the above purpose aa it is for a tribe associating 
the sou] with the head to spit. 

The customary posture for mictirrition amongst most of the tribes with w’hom 
I hav'e had dealings appears to be designed to prevent the genital organs liemg 
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obMn'ctl to sii.vone BtAnding ui fnM)t of the pei’foimer. The posture (Weerilwd 
by ]ilr. Pinfold as adopted by the men of the Sara tribes on approaching a village, 
especially a European, would seem to serve a like purpose. 

J. R. WILSON-HAFFKN'DKX. 


REVIEWS. 

Hela&eeka. Baraaka. proving this to be an ancient art. At rite 

Slfinoiot/te dfr }/cu CaUdoni<r uud { d4 pmeat day, iKXteiy in made by iiKKleljing, 
/,oi/aUi/~Intiilttnfr niU eintm Afh», luO by tlie coil jaetlto<l, or, as <ilHunu>til <it‘> 
By Dr. Fritz Sareain. Miinchen i C\ W. auiibca, by ouatlng a coconut or goiinl with 
Kjeiilera Verl^, likSO. day. Ks. like otlierH, regaitU lhi« the 

Tilts tnsgiiiHeont work by Dr. Fritz nioat lU'inikive method, hut Dr. SttniMlu 
Barwin is ?>eHe(l act only on hia own oonaiders it to be a dcgotieiation techuMpie. 
obeervations aixl the co) lections made by Praotioally all the ancient ami ino<lciii jiots 
liun anil pitetpnlod to the Basel Muaeiim, are daeoraterl to some extent witJi simple 
blit it is also a ooinpilatlon from the wliole incwail lAtUi'iis; ocunaioaally repieHiintn* 
literatuie on New Caledonia and the tioiis of luiiosii facas or Agiires aiv applie*! 
I^ydty Isleiulz, to wheoh he Klves Inmi* in relief. Dr. Saiiuin. as ethers have done, 
jnerable refei eiieea. It is thus a mciic^craph hea ccm^iared tlie rharaetei istio roimd 
which e^*el 7 student of Melanesia intmt houaen of Kow CaUxlonia with (hose of the 
cunaiilt and study. Eveiy phase of native eastern islaiids of TiMres Htmits, but 
life is ileecvibed ami, wlieio i^OMible, iUue* wiiemas wuno have reganlod the latter ax 
tiated in the atlas; tlie latter eontaine indioating a inigretion or ctilture*infliM'tice 
7S )>latoa of very dear and beautiful photo* from New Caledonia, he lagai'ils the niov*«> 
icraplis which l^ve nothing to be deeired. ment as havingtakontlioop^Kisitedii'ectinn. 
The i^ieoimeiM illustiatod aio mainly to be The meteriel of the beautiful green stone* 
found ill the Basel Mumuid, but e oert^i beads of New CVile<lonia in geueially tcriuod 
)ilimber belorg to various other museums, eeipeiithie, jade, or nephrite; anal,veie 
It ithouUl bo sujisrfluous to mnind anthro* shows It to be initwiYklogically iv gabbi'oiilal 
liologiete of tlie monumental work by the aimiliibolite. 

same author, with the oollaboiation of l3r. Saiasiu liae oojiated an<l matle the 
Dr. Jean Roux, AnlMr«poio^9 tUr Ncu* mOKt of all iho information that exista 
Cofedonfsr find £oyaf(y*/neukmcr (Berlin, eonoeriiiiig the sooio'ialigioiis Ufa of the 
1016-1032), with ita eumptiioue atlas of |»«q>le. but, owing to the neglect of <Utalle<l 
44 plates, aii<l critical woik hy the few Eimoii 

Kew Csledoiile has boon fortunate >n invastlgatoia, the material Jm not so previse 
attrooting Dr. F. Sarasin to Crown hie long es could bo deeireil. Theie eie iiaces of 
llfo of antlirupologioal reaeareh by the totemlsm.but nototemicclansaiesiieciHed. 
piibheation of a maateily exposition of ita Unliko tlis inatrmiieal clan H\'ateiii of ninat 
inhabitants and etJinogiaphy. It ehoutd. of Molaneeia, them are exogainoiis clans or 
howoi'cr, be noted that Dr. Mresjii has not family groipie in which deHcent is patrilineal, 
coatenUHl Idineelf with mere descriptions, but (he father is not liehl in gioot rcspoci, 
blit hna eveiywhere given distrkbuuona of tliough the maternal uncle has gieat 
(he objects or ei>s(omx in Ocoania. It is to influence ovei’ hia neiihew. Inheritaiic# of 
bo legrettocl (Iiat no native namcH are given land <(evolves from (he Father, but wvi thet* 
of the ailofacts, slnre those fre<|uently magic may be inlieritnl from the father nn<l 
effoi'il eluan for drifts aiul migrations. from the inatcnial iinrle. Cniaa.ccaisin 

IVith ell thix multiplioitv "f information mairiagc is the I'ulc, but the children of 
it is only poesiUe to allude to a veiy few two brotliov or of t^ru sutcie (\inraltel* 
inatceis (/ hiterost. In the slielhinouiKls enusjtisl may not many; rrtarrisgH within 
aio found largo stone implements of an the vill^oisalsofurbicUloti. Ivvcry s(u<tciit 
Ai’chaici charai'ter, aud the slcine iruluatry is familiar wdth the gi cat wooden ninwhs of 
of Now Cale<lonia ia ilescrlbcii os Koulithic Knv Calc<lonia, wliX'h eonie tfa\*cllci>' call 
with a still atrong PaUcolitliic tradition, war'inasks. Thej.* certainly hoiv nothing 
Dr. Sarasin conwl^e ah ilonbtful die state- to do with warfare ; at the ini«t, the 
merit by Macmillan Blown of the occuirence daiicea (po)nilarly toimeil pilu) might 
of liolmens or triUtlions (Man, 1014, precede a decleratlon of war. aiul peri)a^>a 
No. 66). Alignmeiita, aceoitliug to tho a masked man plac'd! a special |iait theiein, 
natives, arc u’ar memorials, each stone It seemH pi'obable Uiat the urte of masks u as 
representing a fallen anti eaten foe, tlie conflnod to certain festivals—foi' example, 
largest being tbe chief. KregRicnie of they weie worn m death-feasts. In any 
pottery are fonnd in the shell-lieape, thus case the masks a’oia worn only by certain. 
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pi'ivileged jx^i'sona. Magical atones ))lay a 
graat part in the life of the itativcH. T>io 
vivtuo of tbo atonoe rcsiilta from fhe opera* 
tioji of the of ance3toif<; eiioli HtoiiCH 

may bo volectod on. account of thoii form 
or colour, or they ma>' be in<li(;ate(l by an 
ancestor in a <ii'eain. Tliouyh the fonn of 
a atono may su^^gcat to a caaiial observer 
that the effect U clue to Aympathetic magic 
yet tlie functioitiitg of tlie atone is <lue 
to tlie influence ol an anrestial spitii; 
scarcely ever is a stone rondorc^l effective 
by ati iioparaonal soul^tuff. 

A. C. HADDON. 


Pacific : Disease. Buxton. 

yteseorcA'M Pol^/nosUt n>id 104 

ilelaruttu: Hu'iiun JK^Batee and IOt 
Welfare. By Pafi'ic)< A. Buxton. Pts. 
V-vII. Ix)ndon Sohejol of Hygiene and 
Ti‘ 0 (>ical Medicine. 

Tlio data v.'eie obtaiiMvl in tha oouiae 
of an exiie^lition to invtMtlgato certaic; 
qu^tioiiM in medical ontomoingy arising 
out of which it proved ueveesarT,' to ascer¬ 
tain the distribution in tlio lutnmuttiCy 
of certain blood |taraaitca. In the ooiin«e 
of the latter study notes were taken of 
the occurreoco of various ine<lical defoeix 
and aihtiants and their iio»»tble relation 
to h^'ffienic changes which have taken 
place ill the last century. Tito main 
research on the dish ibution and intensity 
of infection of the nativea of variouH 
agea with microfUaria conveyed by the 
hitm of infeoted rno»iuitocs is mainly 
of uniiOi't to the tropical hygienist, but 
some side remarks aie of moro general 
interest. I'or example, tlte anceetuM of 
tha Polynesian no iloubt brought with 
thorn tliu ancestors of the tllana frenn 
some i>art of 6uuth*eaxt Axis, but in Asia 
tbe fiiaria arc only fouml in peri]>hvTal 
circulation in any numbem at night, 
i.t:,, during the usital houts of slvep. 
wliile in ^iamna the lilarin aiti to bo 
found in the |>cri|)heral ciividation at nil 
hours. This Ica<is to an iuteronting dis* 
ou)*<ion as to wlx'tlier the change in the 
h^its i^f (he filaria lx to )>** a>rri)H'<l to 
tha inort^ iri'egular houi* ke^t by P<>fy- 
iic»iai>H, u'ho oficn sir up hII night uiwl 
sJeoii ail tiio next day. oi to tho fact that 
tho local vector, the Aedrs 
bites in tho inoining an<l €^'enijig but 
nut at jiiglit or midday. 'il'Jic filHiia 
is scairo in certain atolls wheiv the von* 
ditiojix uf life aiv unfavoumhle to thu 
mosrpiito pojnilation. whic’h W now being 
(hnnnishcd in the moie a<l\-anp«l village^ 
by tho clearance of xuidergrowth ami so 
the il^triiction of suitable breeding places. 
Incidentally ic has been found that the 
fiame houses used by most lialf castw 
Bs a sign of social advance, being darker 
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than tho native lioiises. tend to fawiur 
tho ii)<i4<piUo. .V further seorloii run. 
aider? tho disofu^PK wImoIi anxe from 
infestation wicli filaria. Tliose rli^rascK <ln 
not hear any cinse rclatinn to the numlxtr 
ol filana in tim hhxid of tiio pidienlx, 
for by the time the di^onr-^ M>xi«'iatvd 
with filai’ifiHtM liavc <lovolopo<I tiu* orru'inal 
CAitsei* itave often died. One <ihwivnri()n 
Hiiggodx that human racial traits nwiy he 
n«|ronsi)>in for tho <liffereiicea nute<l ^^'iTh 
regard to <iiHeAHes duo to filaria in tliffennit 
(tarts of the tinpios. A ChliumiHo was 
found suffering horn a non pericKUc (i!iiria»l*< 
AVliieh tniKt therefore liavo lieoii a<'«|uir<><l 
in Pol^'uesiu anti nol. iti AsU, Vuit his 
lflMon». Vt'urv of tho typo eumintui in 
China but nnknown among the nolivcH 
of t>w? Pucifio Islam Is. 

The aulluM' Jias moilu a spvcitil xtiidy 
of yawn and s,vpliilis in ^'hiuoh and sumu 
other iaiendx, and coiwluilcvi That viiereos 
it is ofion stated tliat tho islandeas arc« 
aev’ei’el.v' infectsil with venoienl iliscaxe 
suppOHOdly mtpc«rte<i from Kuioiio. ninst 
of the cosax are roally yaws, whicli Is 
not a x'onoreal infect iou an (I not 

lntro<luce<l hy Buroiieans. Jie leganb* 
tho funner vioa' of thu liaim whim'll baa 
been done by the Knropoan os n mrs* 
voiicoptioii wldeh Is ktiU widely pisivalont 
in oAivial and jnis»iouary olmlos and which 
sliouki hu <iia|>vne<l If only for the sake 
of the aelf-re<}>oct of the Kui‘«>|>ean. 
Both diseases are duo to a xplro'lnere, tlie 
one (syphihs) ^o the Trepenema ptillHnm. 
the otlier (yaws) to the 7W>>onr»M/;»ew«j«e; 
but tbe inudo of transjniMion of the 
latter may lie thruugli any bivacli in 
the rfiM'Iai'O c»r iho skin. It Is of .«>niv 
imiiuitauco tn noto that tlie aufluir 
regard'^ yaiss ns conferring immunity 
agivinsl «>'philix—a point whjrh i* iniK-h 
<lis|iutcHi by uthor nbseiVASs. It hns 
L»e<m found that inliavenoii^ injt<'Tiuns 
of ujvenic aisrnioal piojianitioiis nipiiHy 
cant, yaws witljout rlulng nu'av* "'irh tho 
IniTUunity one titlark may liavo vonfeivoih 
Wifli leganl to lubeivuIoHi":. tlu* anThor 
tiiavs at lout ion m two |K^>tdni vrror»- 
tlic fiist tIwt the vlitmuo <»f .Sumua is 
jiaiticutiui>* fnvuiiiHbh' to plithisivnl 
jmtivTifs. fliul t)ie sfccsitl thal lids-n'MlnsiH 
is th(' great sc^uiigu <»f 0 <*cuTiiM ond was 
iutnalnred hy rhe h)uit>(K<ui>. 1'ho piv^tiT 
authni' thinl^ inan,\* tmUityi'd uliiitd- hi 
cliihlivn dim io yaws liaw hnni <*i«sliie<l 
C'tivneou^ly tu tulK'rvulnsiKflud t)iat mu I her 
tuhrrc'ulouH glaiitls nor (MihnonMiy tidier* 
cidn>is aro >0 )>re\'alent as has**' hoon 
suggostud. In file Xea* Hohiidc**. «<u tho 
otiier hand, it is |K>intcd nut that (here is 
0 %‘jdeiKK' that while villagoiN nir ahnosi 
free* from infection by thoiiib<H'clel>ac'nii(s. 
nniubers become InfCcteil when they work 
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•oil tho whito mftiL’s pUntedoiu. Ir S&moA» 
too, the type of hoiiae ueed by the helf 
CMUe OB ft 8«R of Meiftl rise ere rauoh 
more daiigerouH from their derkneew ftn({ 
Iftok of veiitilfttiOR and are left* efieoCively 
cleansMl than are native hoiiaee. The 
aame Kocial oonventione lead to tlie 
half castea aiul Umi progeny eftCing 
itiiauiCftble tinned foods and weftring leas 
auitAble diftsMe. all of wjitoii MkI in some 
meuuie to untlMmiiie tlieir he^th. 

Ir the study of the citangea in hygiftnic 
ftirangemMita whieh have aocompamed 
the ooutaoC with the Europeftn it is shown 
iMW hAjr>an<MuUf measuien ftie often a 
disftdvftntage. i^amo of tho dlfRoaUiea 
met with in intitKlucing a medieftl and 
sanilftry MiTiee ariso from the (iisinolina* 
tioii of rhe nativo to lognlarity in any 
fonn of woik. even wiseii for his own 
benefit. For examjiio, theie hu always 
beon a high mortality in later infanoy 
owing to tlie (liffleulty of getting suitable 
food once hcesMt foerling oesaed. Tho 
Infant Welfftie servloe lias dono nnioh 
in SJamna and it wax tlionght the intro* 
dnotioii of oattle, which are now common* 
would have got over t]>e footling difTloulty 
by providing an adeijuate supply of milk; 
but it iH’Qvod not to be the cum. The 
people were too ouelees to milk the eows 
at regular intervals and tho eattio are 
need almost for the sole pnnioae of keejihig 
dow 2 i w«>e(U in ooeonut plantations and 
not aa a souroo of milk. The author 
coneludea that the infiuenoe of Suropoan 
culture upon the Samoan has been varied 
and irrogiilar, that Samoa hae suffered 
muoh ieea clopopniation than othei’ groups 
of iitlaiule, anrl tliat though the poi)ulation 
of weetern Samoa may have /alien a 
thiitl in tl)o first Ixalf-oeatury of European 
penetiatiou it in now recovering its niunbom 
though. jierhapM, not to the extent they 
reached at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Tlie Samoan is the Conserva* 
tive of the Pacific and ijea lotained mote 
of tlio old life Utftn Tongens, Maorlei or 
Tahitians. 

F. C, SHRUB8ALL. 

Science, Dawson. 

Mofficwu and Ltech. By Warren 4 Qc 
K Dawson. ?p. x and U9, with cix I Uu 
illuHtrations. London; Methuetx and Co.* 
1820. Pnce 7«. M. 

The snb-title, *' A study in the beginnings 
of medicine, with B|>ecial reference to 
Ancient Egypt,” gives an aocunle enm* 
maiy of die eontenta of this meet Inter* 
eeting book. It is short, but contains 
eufOeienb detail to illuminate the venous 
pointx roade by the author in carrying 
out his task of showing the origin of the 
leech's aii through that of the magician. 
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Primitive man, refusing to aooept death, 
believing it to be unnatv^ unless resulting 
from wounds, whether purposed or aooi* 
dental, and so attributi^ it to the work 
of enemies, whether gt^ (perliape, at 
least in Assyria, for a sin), or ghoete 
or wtsaitls, turned ee^rly to the magician 
or the priest, men oT learning and power 
iiv tiieee mysterious matten, for aid 
against the enemy. Many and eom))lifiat«(l 
were tire ritoe vul spalls used, the drugs, 
herbs and other oomponente of an exntario 
or, often, a disgusting nature; wltJi the 
peaiago of titae oertain ingiodiente were 
found to be really effeoiive and so 
attuned to continuity of usage; it was 
tlie tiying out of theae, the separation 
of tliein from the merely lioeus*poous 
•lementB. that first gave rbe to tlie true 
application of kuowleilgft'-iii other wcivls* 
to Bcicnoe—a stimulus existing in the 
knowledge of surgery and trauinatio treat* 
meat. It w tho history of this slow and 
oonfuaoti procem that ouv Fellow hae 
here given, with detailM oharecterietio 
and woll vhoeen. laying under a real 
obligation (lioe^aitJ they intuit bo nutny 
*—who are intereekad in tho hiatoiv of 
inedioine. He has potacnally explored 
the aucieivt papyri and gives his own 
translations—possibly not always accept* 
able to soQie EgyptologlsU* but with all 
the advantegee of aoquaiutanoe with 
piavlous studies: m ho eliowe, ba<l 
translations published, iu some oases, 
many years ago, |)aesing from book Co 
book, a;a still oiirrsRt and responsible for 
muoh erroneous thought; it is fortunate 
that. In tliis oase, the student luw to do 
with tlie reeulta of teohnioal knowle<(ge 
oombinod with a grasp of medical matters 
rare in a layman. 

The author, although his eouroec, foiuid 
at the haphazard imteparoble from such 
arvoient remains, are unevenly distributed 
in time, hae well observed historioal 
sequenoe, a point of the first importance 
in dealing with ell Egyptian mattera, 
in which wiitere often ignore the changes 
and developments in roligion, thought 
and mothod, that occurred there as well 
as in otlier clvihoed ooimtries; it » 
indeed vexatious to be told, as we so 
often are, that tlie anolent E^plians did, 
or boUeved. eo-and-eo, witliouC auy hint 
of the period, or oven of the plaoe— 
for the theology of various (listrieCs 
wes influenced by local <levotioa to 
their principal dmnlties. But lu one 
passage tlie a^ithor hae foisakeu this 
role: the sttange birth of Hu and Sia 
(pp. 0*10) is reported from chap. 17 of 
the **Book of the Dead,*' with the 
suggestion that we have Iteie the source 
of tlie pracrice of circiuncislouj but these 
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isinor deitias pareoniflcAtions of Cook* 
maudiiig Vttemnce and Dxularstaiid- 
mg*’ recpaeUvaly, a^atiaotions surety for* 
mulatad in. the human mind long after 
the beginning^ of oiroumciidcia. 

Since, in the E^gyptien’e fight against 
mortality, the pioceea of mummiiioaticn 
is by fai> the moet piomioeot of his 
weapons, tlie author has devoted to it 
a considerable proportion of his space; 
his previous studies in the subject, with 
ProlWor Elliot Smith, have qualified 
him for the work. His aooount of the 
origin, meaning and development of the 
art is orderly and clear, and full of interest 
for the general reader as for the student. 
A ehapter, based largely on Dr. H. Camp- 
bell Thomson’s researches, is dovoterl 
to Aseyrian magic, tho ressmbiance of 
which to tlie Egyptian is in many points 
remarkable and strengthens the thesis, 
now gaining tlie attention of studejits, 
that an early common culture uiulcrliss 
tho <lovelopmsnt of oivilisatiojt in each 
country. 

A final c1ia)*tor giv’ce Konie account of 
the survival of certain old magiral piac* 
tires to modern days; ono of thorn, the 
giving of mice to chihlren as medicinei is 
still alh'e after a careei* of ai:ety contuilcs: 
this chapter is as striking as any of tho 
otbeis and, equally with tliani, will afford 
the reader some remarkable evidence on 
the woi'kiug of the human mind. 

It only remains to say that tlio book is 
throughout well furuislie<l with references, 
often from the author's previous work, 
and thus fscilitatea the prosecution of 
further studies in this important arul 
fascinating subject. G. D. H. 

Italy; Folklore. Ashby. 

Some lialietn Stx»is ai*d FeeiivuU. 4 Ofj 
By Thomas Ashby. London: f 0 P 
Methuen & Co-, Ltd, 192i). Pp. xv+170- 
Frico 6s. 

How the adoption ol pagoji festivals 
into the Roman CLurclt has proved a 
source of strength rather than of weakness 
to the latter is one of the many leasons 
of this fascinating little book. D>e Roman 
Qiurch ill Italy ha^ boon everywhere 
faced with local pagan fMtivols which it 
muse either discountenance and alxHixh 
or else modify ami adopt as ita ow’n. 
Wa see here how wisely it lies followed 
the second course and, (bough ntmnge 
incongruities arise from, this adoption, 
it is a fact that meet of the participants 
in these rites scarcely notice tho incon* 
pmiticK 0A such, if at all. Just aq the 
SDcieiit temples of Mlueiva or Hercules 
hai'e become chuxchen of &ta. Marin ticila 
Piliera or of 8t. Peter, so the festivals, 
too, are built o\*er en<l adapted. In many 


casoa, however, enough remaiiLa of the 
old walls and columns to enable us to 
trace back tlie history of the buikling far 
beyond the date of its Christian consocra. 
tien. Hero we have a roiuui tw o doxan 
popular Italian Chuicli feath’als, most 
of which, from Dr- Ashby‘a suggoafivo 
description, show clear traces of (n'o* 
Christian origin. 

The scone of tlto action often interests 
him {and us w ith him) quite as much a»( 
the fostived iteolf, and rightly so, since the 
connection between tho place and the lite 
which is performed there is frequently veiy 
intimate. Thus, the eiiginai sauctnari* 
in the grotto above Vallopietm was 
probably “ the slirine of the river deity of 
the hes<lwators of tJio Anio.” ffi>ring 
lestivals that take place in pre-eniineatly 
agricultural ports of the couiUry aic often 
connected with the wmtber and cooiing 
crops : thus, tbo sueccsHful uuveilmg tif 
tho Madonna at tho Sulmono Easter 
oereniony i.'« a sign of a !>ella staglone ” 
(p. 97), and x^art of the Wiilsnu fesrival 
of X/Oreto Apriitino gives liae to a foreeaet 
of tho crops. The claa^io ektamplc of this 
is the well-known “Scoppio <lel C’aixo” 
on Easter E>'e, at Kloience, wheie the 
smooth flight of tlio “doiT)" to the 
fire •cart from the high altar an<l hack 
again, wiUi tlio holy fire, is consklei’ed 
a gocxl omen fur the season’s rrKoollti, 
while, if its flight be irregular or diccked 
altogether, tlio agricultural outlook la a 
poor one. 

Dr. Aaltby takes iis for four verj* piMsant 
jounioys in this book : ono to tliu Alban 
Hills, one up tho Anicne Valley <iu<i on 
into the Abni»i, another to Viteibo and 
Lake Bolsona and the last still furtlier 
afield, to the wdlil moiuitslna of central 
l^anliuia. 

The lanJsoax’^ feetivaU of Viterbo 
and UolMnia, Abrussi and .Sardinia are 
uiCerestingly describe'!, but Di-. -Ashby's 
bel9\'od Camx'ogna ajul its ndghboiu liooil 
form the pitce do r4oiaiane« of tlie banquet: 
86 pages out of a total of 179, 

Who, after reading this book, will u«)t 
reginfer a vow to see the ” Inclhiiata ” ar 
Tivoli and the “festa della Tiinlti ” at 
Vnllepictm os sooji as occasion oiTeiw?—^ 
1 have corlaiiily done so, 

Thoie can 1^ but little for a loviowcr 
to mtleiso In any book of Dr. -Asliby’s, 
but one <loes itither mias a sketch niaj* to 
illustrate his wandc'nogH and Uiuw the 
sittiatiem of tho uot verj' well known 
local it ica men(i<mod. I liavo only found 
ono slip {p. ISS): Mloica are not used 
against I'hylloxera btit against the disease 
of the vines called OiV/iu^n nwlvrf. The 
Only defence against {ibylloxera i'< to loot 
out and destroy t,.e dkeered vines and 
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I'Cjil&CA thetn by Amotican viitaa w^ioss 
tougb I’oou M'O proof agftinM tlie attAck^ 
of tbo ]jliy]Ioxei« Teisoct. 

Tlio ftt th* eiid of the book is a 

veiy welcomo aid to I'ofoi’ot^ce. The N]ie|>e 
Aiul woi^hi of the book aro haiuiy, Uie 
priikC ie goo<l and the illiutiacioiie are 
e»*olUntly ropioducod. 

.Meeeiii. Methuen & Co. aro to be oen* 
riiatulaceJ for jiublisliinc it at tlio vaiy 
iiiodeiate prieo of aiK 

It ifl to be lioped that Dr. Aahby wdl 
froon tfive iM **3oma more Italian tioonoa 

eiuk b'oativiiU.*^ J. a. 8P1UNGER. 

Chauaal Ulanda: Arobaolofy. Kendilok. 

The ArehaoieQH ^ the Chaimtl 4 47 
!alaPH». Sy T. D. Kondrjok. In Iv# 
t voU. Vo|. 1. Tlio Bailiwick of Guemaey. 
Ixindoii! Mefhiion. 1QS8. Fy. S73, 
20 pi. and 36e. 

Thtf valuable volujne u an inventoo* 
witii a muiimum of comment aiul a |>roper 
meed of ajipii^iation for tlic voik of 
F. !.'• Lukw atul Ilia aona aa varll m of tlio 
<itliei' local A]<dueol09i8lK, anions ^v)lOJn 
Jl <l(MMelin» (I. K. Lm and T. W. M. <lo 
Ubidrln ))Ave r«Hlor«l ejwual aerviee. 
Unamwy ia rich aiul WM tonnerly much 
richer in me^ithe, <iuite a quantity cf 
llnd* from which lM>ve boeji pmerved in 
the I.nkie Museum. iCendi ick noten that 
ielHiKla show pivcooiouatiau and 

baokwaitinoat, and lia obvioualy thinka 
tliAt lineniaay mHowa the latter. 
HUizgewtn a Ions ixnaiateikce of mogallthio 
cnitiiia after It Juvd died out In eeme oUier 
nlaciv*. Tlie antiquitiae of tbo Channel 
iMlandH itMiBt aoy attempt to fit them into 
a coniincntal Ayatem of JMha^olcsloal 
perio<l". The petaage-mve type of inonu* 
D^ent iH <lomuiant and both in type niui 
in conteiita (e.H’.i tlie bell beakai'ii} it ie 
1'elated to the moniunenla of Bnl.tany 
and of Le Morbihan ratliar than Finiatdie. 
KcmUick duax nut aifrua UiIa cm yet, 
tait it maroa likely that he will reach a 
coitchiaion of thia land. 

. He ducuaeea at eoine le)igth the etatiie* 
ntenhiMi including the bent known, La 
Uran'm^re du ChimcjuUre, which he thinka 
eliowH the infinance of the ModitorraneaD 
plaetie art of the bth eentnry a.c. Ajiother 
etat\ie menhir is tlioiight to be related to 
the cervingn In the ciele of Oi)*e aoui 
neixlibouring <le)iartinentA of France. A 
reniarhable little aculj>tured atone frojn 
Alderney ie eecribeil to a ))rehi8torio date. 

Tlie Hilda, generally, arc re)ate<l to Breton 
ty(K«s blit one moi’e or Icaa SoandinavUm 
Mtono axe oeeuia. 

(lUerna^ is }>oor in early metal inqde* 
menta but Aldcin^ has yielded a largo 
hoard cleanng belco^ng to the end of the 
Bitmxo Age, when such maasee of impla* 
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inentH Hoem to have aeoiunulaced in 
Le Cotentin. Tho hoard inchidae barbed 
e|>wrlieads and socketed sicklea which are 
undoubtedly of Biituh erigin. KeiuJriek 
dr&ua attention to Breton cbjeeta also 
ocoun'ing iu the heal'd and I'eminda ns 
of the gol<l toitpie found at St. Helier, 
Jeiaey, and, presumably, inilioative of tmde 
with Iroland in Che Bionxe Age. 

Mr. ICeudriok cleseivew Che thanka of all 
atudents of antiquity and, in this case, 
giatitudo ie a lively oxpeetation of his 
second volume. H. J. F. 


Blbllo^apby. Work. 

A BiUio(jrupi»y the NtffTO «n 4 40 
Africa ofiel Awerica. By Monroe N. luO 
Woi k. New Yoik : Tlie H. W. Wilstui 
Cemi>cu». 1929 . Pp. xxi+b 89 . 

Mr. Woi4£ oiiginally intended to <leal 
with the Aineiieaii negro only, who still 
occuplro tu’o.tliirda of thw volume: with 
this jiart Ilia leviawor Is not coinpetont 
to UmI. Coiu*M|nently, what follows mnst 
be taken to refer to tho African asotion 
only. This is divulod under sueli liaadingx 
Am i African dlBeuvecy and exploration 
l^efoie uiul after IddO, African civilisation, 
^oplea, lawx ami tusCoins, religion, ate. 
^liK arrangomenC ooiiiiot ba called a 
sucoe m i la—, jwrbapa. for its inheront 
(Ufiloiiltioa diau lor the fact that the author 
dees not soon to have made np his own 
mind wliat salient foatnraa alioiild guide 
him in Ilia ebcica. Tiiua, ha puts t^li 
Uarry Joliuston's BrUish Cmtr^ Afriat 
uiuior Peoples, and tlie same author'a 
George nndoi' Laws and Cuatoms. 

Hollis's works Sguiw only under 
Langijogoa. The various vnhimea of Van 
Oveibeigli'a CcIlMtion SlhntfgropUujtie. 
abaolutsly uniform In conatruction. are 
spread over different sooliona and soma are 
omitted. Beaman's Gkiinoa appoars, quite 

ociTOOtly, aa bafora 1800: a later edition, 

bowovor, ia ineludad in the aeotion after 
1800. The date of publication is often 
token aa oriterien and. oonaequeotly. the 
Aiab wricera, witli the exception of 
Ibn Batuta and Leo Africanua, figure oa 
modema, I’eoent tiaoslationa haviji^ been 
used. In Che historical part tha omiaaiona 
are very numoroiia; even Battell. thoiigli 
scarcely to bo missed in Hakluyt, is 
absent. In “Modsra ExploraCioji and 
Discovery,'* such famyiai* names as 
Aibouaset, Moffat, von Heuglin. Baumann, 
Poggo, Comeroo, vou Kfihnal, Noehiige), 
and Wisamiknn aro lacking: the lastmamed, 
however, appears In other eeotiuns, wJnlo 
the reot aro coni)>letaly ignored, dome 
other authors aie remembered for ooe or 
two books and not for others: Baker's 
lantailin <loea not figure in any part, 
while Bentley ia mentioned for his 
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dictionary bat not for Pioneering: da 
Odonno Beaufalot for )iui Azonie and 
BakuWfO. bat not for )iu Aba^^a; 
CiCCremidav for cao or two books, inoitul* 
atg iho Idioticon, bat not for hi^ 
Bdkhimbn, ftn<l 0th eia. Tho Iwt of 
dictionaries is very far from complete: 

there is nu record of Morrti»on's 
Buliibn-Lidt/ti, of Butayc's JZiko>t{^, 
van «ler Bur?]it’s Kirundi, Uigae and 
Vail den Plae's Zande, ami many 
others. As for poriodioals, it would have 
been bettei' if the author bml limited 
liimeelf to giving their titles {which ho 
does ouly in a fow eaaoe} than to pick out 
at landom a paj^er heie and tlioro aiul 
)‘eleiriiUt to it niuloi* the author's name. 
Avolot is uot meutictied; Bollgman figuros 
for one ]>aper, so iloee Staruius. 

Attention shouUl be eaheil Ut some 
inistakte. The autliors of f^ro/n Benfiuella 
to /he Terrilorn oj the Vocoa aie Si**. 
Capello and I^'eus, not Kr. Ivans alone. 
War^ta u not s| tolled Wariga; Fmncin 
Vleiniru; 'loes not Mpell hie name with a y 
and )Ia('l\*er uses a caihtal I. 

With all itv ahoitcoiningK ^ilr. U'ciks 
bihlit^rraphy is still a very useful book nnd 
will be ol great lielp as long an tlie student 
reeii2e«» itK limitations. E. TOliD.W. 

Assyria: CampOell-Tliocapsoii, 

Excavations. HntcliinsoB. 

A Cfi'/'nt/ of Kxplor'itioui ni 40Q 
Xiiiti'f/t . By R. CaniplMll*TliOin|«oi i «U ^ 
aiul R. W. Hutchinson. London: Luzao 
A* i\i. 1P20. 8vo. Pi). 140. Maps and 
ill list rat ions. 7t. dd. 

Tile authors have declared two objects 
in wilting this little book: tjiofimt, to put 
on brief jeoord tlie splendid doiiv^s of 
evcAvatOTri in Assyiia, with roNults so 
precious for the advancement of human 
kuoirlodge; tlio sooond. to arouse in tlio 
Kiigli»<h public, by means of this record, a 
greatei iaterast in tho work »till gniiig 
on in the same field, In the first of those 
they have obtained success; it was fitting 
that Such a record, concise but e>cact, 
ahould be avail^e for the Englidi reader, 
and it is to bo hoped that tills age, aroused 
by the recent brilliant discoveries at 
Ur and in Egypt, may still feel a little 
<<f the thiill rotised by Layard nearly 
ninety years ago when be brought to 
Lc>n<ion the monstrous man-bulls and other 


siurh objects tfiat tnadt* Ancient <\ssyrio 
a living reality to a |>eoplo prupaied fur 
it. as they WMe in thoMe clays, hv the 
traditioiw of Bible hutory. Xlion foUowetl 
tlio fitvliug of the llternturo, CH;>ociall>* 
tlie Cablete ooncoriiing ilia Klooii and other 
Bible Mtorlee, and ^^ssyi lu bc^eainc for a 
timo a j-vlace of gioaie^d hniHtrlance. 
Blit tho)4e day* have jiaeaod aiul interest 
has wanocL yet, oh tho authoiH explain, 
witli their rpirunt refoi'cnuo to LoM’b^ 
Carroll, tliore remains an enurnious amount 
of work to do on the same mouiicU, anil 
none can tell wliat treesurca tliey still 
hide, nor what oilditiuDH io thn liUturs' 
oE man’s iUu*eloi>inijni. Therofore. tliey 
issue this appeal fur liel]> in tlio l ontiiutnucr 
of tlio w'oi'k, and good stuileuts can only 
wish tliom a liappv siiccess. 

a. a H. 


Samoa. Ucad. 

C'OHilng of y^lpc ni Stintfti. By 4i|n 
Tilargaret Mead. Innulon: Junnthau iwU 
Cape. 11I2». Pp. XV + 2!>7. Kto. IW. 

IHiiH book ably snppkiiionls Professor 
MalinoM'ski's >Vcji«d jJfe of fur 

it is a close and intimate sluily of the 
adulosccncH. iiouro;«c*s an<l kcxiiiiI life of 
sixty•eiglit girls in the i:<lanil of TUu. No 
male investigator tuuUl lini’o dona tho woik 
so thoiouglily, forobvioii;^ leosoiLs, and both 
in mothod and pn'seataiion it i« as eoinjie. 
tent a piece of rueearch as could be i‘c<(Utred. 
Hie background is ad/nirabL* given, as well 
as siilHuisiit of tho ti'ibal orgntiiastion oihl 
culture to molte the paitictilar problem 
which engngdi MIsh Mend's attention 
intelligible. The ujishot of an cxtremnly 
interesting account is that a ooiobinatlon 
of liisoiplino and responsibility. oomi)lete 
fiTmknsHs and a homogeneity of cidturo 
Iiai'o produced in Samoan society atablo 
and wol I -oiljuHted intlivk luai». In contrast 
with ivcatern civilisation the deviauti*, of 
w'lKun only tliree u’oro fouiuX, wore girls 
affiicted with a greater cajMcity of emotion 
than their fellowii: tha>* had failed to learn 
tlio oaaentud lesson of not caring. The 
author review.s the educational problem ui 
tlie light of lier discoveitee, end coiicluiles 
with some valuable appendices which couhl 
not convoiioatly have been includeil in the 
text. This is a book which nolcher anthro. 
pologistA nor psycliologiats can affonl to 
gverionk. J. H. D. 


British Quianu: Games. 

Neffro Games. 

To the Z'fUor of .Mas. 

_ ,.^pmpoe Air. Kerskovits' 
arlivle uii the *'naiinnal game of Afrira" ns 
by the Buelt-NcgroM <»t Butrh (.hiiana 


(Mak, lHi9. SO), it may be uf mtorcsl tu notr 
tiint ihiK came, knou’n sk toirl. is iJa.i'isi hy 
iiHiive Afri^'atiH yot ellvc iu iMiisn (luiana. 
Tlic board um.'iI iioii 111*0 iiaralld rows of six 
linini CH'h, will) a liule s( <NirL rml for ihe 
<'<ijitnrrti men. Tho invn arc usually* ktrgo 
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ieedB. eucli m tMt »2tho«gI) 

af>D4rontly Any •*«>* ^ 

“ fio «««'• th« tiling ! ’• Oda rwoomb«« 
an old man of the YeeD* “ nation “—ho had 
three broad “ eoMOtry-inarka “ tlanting aomt\ 
aaoh eheok—who waa e 
boerd wae much worn by uao. He caiiea it 
a “ aweaC game.** aa the blaok peoDle f anarally 
anaak of a “ awaet diaeouraa,’ a rwoai 
fuoaral “ et«.. ineaning oue wholly eratiiying. 

Some Of the "African Creol«^-i.e.. tha 
daeeaadaaii at fint remova of natsea Afncana 
—alao play and aoae yo«" ^ ■a'^ 

black children in puna of the colony whore 
African tealta moat atrongly pwaf—pa 
w«*t bank of tbo Damarara Rivar—playjBg 
leeri out In tha yard» Iioloa being made In the 
wound, and Kltlo itonw, or bita of burnt aarlh 
or brokao waxe. «aad aa mat. When tha auo 
moved, tha playan—and ipeeiattm—movacl 
too, and ploy want on on tlia ihady aide of 
the hut. 

It may be explal&ad that the oaUve Africaea 
alluded to are tlioae nagroaa who, itowad 
UoMly aboard faat^ailinfl yaa^i. It wm 
to irsiigfflo out Cu Africa and Into 
Cuba or Uraail Mtar tha abolition of the alava 
trade* who ware captured by Srjtieh crujaam; 
liberated * and who, with thrir conaent, war# 
brousht to l^rideli Qulana (aa to aoma of the 
other Brltlali colonic* In tha Wait Indlaa), 
under a tano at Indenture, aa wnlcoma Imrni. 
crraata during tho fateful yotre following tha 
aboUllon of aUvery In 1S3S. They wacO knwn 
aa tho “ Liberated Africane/' Many of them 
ware of the Yoruba and related tribo^Abunu, 
liaaa, Kgba, Ondo (or Doko), Yafba, otc- 
ifhey ar# tomed locally the Aku, or Oku. 

Moat of l3xfl« naUv# Afrlcana are now ^d, 
there being, aa tho Yoruha pay, " no medicine 

agtinat old age." __ .. 

^ Youn faithfully, 

J. ORAHAM CaUICKSHANK. 
3ritlah Oulana. 


[October, 192^* 


Sociology: Bride^Prtoa. Driberg. 

To tA« £dOcf ^ Man. 449 
S«,—In 2i*v. ^07, Lord I’* 

Reelaa* writoa : " My impreaaloii waa chat 
'•iaiong three [Kiloiio] tribes gsrla are 
«• definitely regarded aa a ■euroa of wealth. 

He goea on to aay that a girt ia accord: o^y 
knooUd down to tha highaat tedder in the 
marriage market, and tliat thie purely i.'oin* 
iDaroial traaaaction ia accoropanietl by every 
apeoias of aharp practice. 

6uoh a aurpri^ng atatement tlemaau 
■ubatantiatlon, aa moat modern obeervers do 
not abare thia view of native marriage, and 
it ia not corroborated in tlia literature dealing 
with Niloiiee. 8o far different hae been my 
own axperjeDca among Nilotiea that I know of 
aaveral inatancaa wlwnt a girl'a family haa 

S referred a amaller conaldaration to an un* 
eainbte, though wealthier, auitor, I ha^ 
only found thla oommareial attitude towarda 
m^age among the Aoholi, and In thie caaa 
the ebasga in santlmaAt la due entirely to a 
breakdown In tribal culture, both through 
deliberate la^alation and through tlw eflecM 
of an vLi^aai^Mla form of contact. 

Diaputaa concanung iba amount or nature 
cf tbe eonaldemtion do not neeeaarily imiuy 
that the girl ia barlered, and it i« worth 
mentieniag tliat ia one tribe at leoat, the 
Didinsa, anoU diapntea do aot oocur, aa it 
would be a htinoua breach of good maiuiam 
to affront a ralation*in*1aw by legal or nny 
other aort of public notion. , ^ 

The wy uot that, aa your correapwidwt 
atataa, a girV* family ia Intorea^ In tlw 
marriage of bet daughter auccly Indicetaa that 
marriage ie not a purely comira^e^** 
action, aad ^nta to a deeper tignlflcanre tnan 
the letter appeara te admit. 

Youra faithfully, 

Sfl.g.gO, _ J. H. BBIBERO. 

* Ae pmvieualy oxplaiaed. tiiia letter w«a 
inadvertently attributed to another writer. 


ANTHROPOLOGHOAL NOTE. 


A rouree of public lecturee on Early \ 4 9 
Man and hia dilture will be dalivered < 
under tlia direol Ion of tho Council of tha Royal 
Anthropdocieal Irwtilula during tho coming 
wijiter. Tho leeturea wiH be free and open to 
meiTibcm of thejnibUo aa well aa to Feirowa of 
the Inatltute, TJioy will be dolivorad at 5.30 

K m. in the Polytcilmio Hall, Great Portiimd 
raet EMeiiaion of the Regent Street Poly; 
teclinle, Uwai Tiichflald Btt«t, Oxford 

^'^fha datea and Jecturca and aubjwta of 
lactureawill be aa foUowe 

November let. 1020 .—Br. Q. Elbot Smith. 
F.R.6. The EvolnUon of Man. 


Nevember IStli. 1020.—Sir Arthur Keith, 
r.ILS. Race DuUdlag—Peat and Piee*Tit, 


December Ilth. lOSfi.-Proft^ T. 0. 
’amona. The Anthropological Hiatorj* of the 
LlA>l..>.n 1£I^oI^■h>nA^. 


January 16th. 1080.—Mile# C. Burkitt. 
Uoet Primitive Art. 


February 12tb, IMO. H. J. E. Paake. 
Tha Begmniog of Agriculture. 

March 12th, 1080.—Profeaaor J. L. Wyre*. 
The Early Vee of Uetala. 


Cyan liJO SroTtitwoo©*, L*»., Bia Mafeaty’a 


Priatem. Eaet Harding Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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DKiaiNAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate L 

Fiji: Teolinolo^. Beasley. 

A Human ana Lotus Form of Club. H. O. Beasley, y:ith PI. h. 414 
Fijian art. we know it to.day. but rarely reproduced either the iM 

human or animal forms, and the advent, therefore, of tho specimen under review, 
marks a distinct step in the artistic culture of these people. 

These art forms are generally highly conventionalised, and this demonstiateH 
titat the culture had existed for a consulerable period, for it is obvious that the 
native mind is, above all. conservative, ajul such changes as took place must 
represent a long period over which the evolution was working itself out. 

The human form is liardly ever reprotiuced in Fiji, and the few examples kiioivii 
occur as oil dishes, and even these are rare, the notable example of a necklet of 
whales'teeth carved as hgnrce in the von Hugel Collection at (Vimbridge Wing an 
exception. 

Among the hundred and cue clubs of varying type which are still so nuincroiLs. 
that known as the lotus " is itself one of the r?ircat. In the exuni{k]c iUnxtratcd 
hero, Plate L, this distinctive tyjie is noticeable below the licad; speaking ofwhicli. 
tho biglily developed crest is noteworthy, as also the ears and occipitol rk^es. 
That such represents a highly conveationaliz&i ty|>e is obvious, and one conjectureH 
by what obscure path such a remarkable head came to adorn a club. The 
specimen is of hard red wood, now black ulth age, and the wholo specimen la carreil 
throiigliout. If tlio club is inverted it w’ill bo ncpticed that the face becomes miicii 
more roalintic, and 1 consider that this is tltc correct position, 

A fou' other clubs from the same locality arc known whicli repro<liiee the Jiimmn 
face, notably one in the Fuller Collection, aiiother in the Cologne Museum, vOiibt. 
a third is reproduced in the Edge Partington Album, vol, i, Plate 7o. All, however, 
are much debased, and for the time being tJiat in Plate L represents the most 
distinctive example that is known to me. H, G. BBA5>LEY. 


Australia: Bioodg:roupsi. Woollard and Cleland. 

Anthropology Sincl Blood*QrOMping, with special refhrenee to 4 j|C 

the Auatraliari Ahoriffines. By H. WooHard awi J. B. OleJaud. T/m Hu 
Board <fj Anthfopologif, The UniversUy, Adelaide. 

It IB now twenty j^ara abic© von Dungem ojid Hirschfeld bronght forward' 
convincing proof that group specific aubstoncci* in tlio human blood are Inherited 
accontling to definite Menclelian principl<«. Thougli tho first expectations that tbie 
method would throw a hood of light on the vexed ]iroblems cf autltropolog^* have not 
been realised, nevertheless the distributiun of these aubstancca is of the greatest 
interest and importance to the anthro^ulugist. 

The literature beating on the technique and interpretations of Mood-grouping 
occurs for the most part in {leriodicaU dealing more c»])eciul]y witli qiteations of 
immunology. It might therefore be not inapj/ropriatc to reiterate flie Jiteln facts 
that nnclerhe iso-agglutlnatioii in human blood. 

Tbs term iso.agglutiuation means the agglutination, i.e.. the balling and 
clumping, of the red corpuscles in a previously smootli and regular emuhilon u Jten 
human red blood corpuscles arc mixed with the serum of anotlier human being. 
The occurrence of this phenomenon has been intensii'ely studied by many investigatore 
and in 1907 it was established by Jansky that there are four kinds or groups of Imnian 
blood, in the first group the red cells are not agglutinated by any other human 
eseruro, while the serum of this group agglutinates the red cells of all groups other 
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thoii tbe fint. In tbe $ecocd group th« red ceiU m ^glatui&ted by tbe rerum of the 
Just and third groopa, wbiia tbe serum agglotmatas tba cells of the third group only. 

third b( the obverse oi the second group. Its red are agglutinated by tbe 
scriun of the first and second groups, while its serum agglutiaates the red cells of 
the second group only. In the fourth group the cells are agglutinated by tiio senun 
of the first, second, and third groups, while its serum ag^atioates the red cells of no 
other group. If a'e represent the dumpiog factora of the red cells, the s^IuCinogcns, 
by large A and B, and tbe facti^ in the serum, tbe agglutinins, by alpha (a) and 
{fi\, then we can eoavesuentJy resume the above facta in the following table 
lUn Bbooo Conrusoms. 




Group. I. U. m. IV. 

0 A B AB 



0 

+ 

+ 

+ 


0 

0 

+ 

+ 

o 

0 

-S- 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


+ B Ag^otixun. 

0 » Ko agglutination. 

0, A. B, AB = the agglutinogens of red Mood cells, 
o^, jd, a, 0 ^ tbe agglutinins of tbe serum. 


Abtindant evidence has been broogfat forward that these group factors remain 
coi^tant throughout bfe. Moreover, H baa been shown that in embryological de¬ 
velopment tbe speufic agghrtinability of the red cells. t.e., the agglutinogen, appears 
first and is iMvaJly pres«)t at birtb. The agglutinating power of the serum. ».e., 
the agglutinin, appears later, usually ahoot the eeccatd year of life. The agglutinin 
is regarded as something less rigid and more contingent than tbe agglutino^n. 

Tbe existence of these agglutuu^ens and agglutinins, their specific relatiooship, 
and their complete removal by each other have bett establiabed by many experiments. 
Investigation has further establiabed that A and B never occur in tbe child ^ml^ 
present in ooc of Uie parents: that, if one of these substances is present in both 
parents, then it u ]>reaent In moat of tbe children; of if one of them only is present 
in only one of Che parents, then ^y soitae of the ehiklreu possess it; if neither of 
tJieiD is present In either parent thm tbe childreD do not poaseas titem. In short, 
they behave as Mendefian domioants. Factor A is an inherited character and is 
<lommant over noc-A, while B is dominant over noti-B. A and not-A, B and not-B, 
are inherited independently of each other. Ottenbeig has graphically shown the 
resTilti that ensue In the ofkpring from tbe distribution of A and not-A, B and not-B 
ill the parents. The moet important coDciasions are : 

(1} Unions of groops 1 and I, give <mly I; 

(2) Unkstf of groups /jJ ^ II 1 and II; 

(5) UwCBtt of groups ^ I m; 

All unions confining a group IV, and all unions fymtAinjng groups n and III, may 
give rise to any of tbe foxir groups. A group 1 may come from any combination m 
tim parents. 
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' rough distributions of the four groups have been rouoh tbc same 

m the hajide of tl\ workers, the aotual percentages show considerable ^'ariations in 
different places. 

It w the war that gave to the Hirachfelds the opportunity of making many 
^usanda of investigations on men of many different races in Serbia. They expressed 
their results ae the ratio of the distribution of the A factor to the B factor, and this 
t^y called by the somewhat large title of biochemical index. In general, A was 
the more frequent in the inhabitants of north-western Europe and decreased as one 
travelled towards the south east. The B factor was more frequent in Asia, «tj)cciaUy 
India, and gradually decreased towards Europe. The inhabitants betweoix these two 
an intermediate type. They anggestod that A arose in Europe and 
B in India, and the present distribution waa the result of migration and intermixture. 
^ general, it was su^eated that the original liiimen race waa homogcuGOUS, 

showed neither A or B; that in prehistoric times, probably about fixe central 
plateau of India, there arose a sport or mutation, B, in the biochemical structure 
of the red ceils, while somewhere toward western Europe there arose aixotlier 
mutation, A. 

The present geographical distributioix of A and B is, then, accounted for by their 
mode of inheritance and the wandering and intermingling of races. 

It was soon felt that the Index proposed by the Hirschfclds was inadequate, 
as it Ignored the first, or 0 group, and when races were discovered with a great fre¬ 
quency of this group there was no way of fitting them by the A/B ratio. Otteuberg 
proposed fn place of the A/B ratio a kind of histogram in which the height of the 
columns presented the respective percentages of the three groups 0, A, and B. On 
the figures availabb he proposed oix great groups of mankind. The sixth group 
of this classification was later divided in order to separate the Australian aborigines. 
Other indices have been proposed and other claasifications have been augge8te<l from 
time to time. 

The Oroiiping of the Australian Aboriginal. 


Investigations have now been carried out in various ports of Australia, and 
the results obtained may be put together as follows; 


Avihor. 

Number 

Sramd. 

Place. 

0. 

A. 

B. 

AB- 

Tebbut and 

192 

Southern Queensland ... 

*>6 2 

38'j 

41 

I'O 

McConnell. 
Lee. 

377 

North QueensUn<l 

63*3 

31-7 

6-4 

1*6 

Oeland 

158 

Central Australia and 


52% 

0 

0 


68* 

South Australia. 

Ditto. 

34% 

86% 

0 

0 



* I^ot previoiudy r^portod. 






It will be obsoTved that the A group is the mcMt frequent in those aborigines 
who belong to central and south Australia. This means that when tho results are 
those of natives whose purity is above suspicion it is found that the Australian 
aboriginal contains no B factor. 

In this work on the natives of southern Australia cross-tests to the number of 
500 were carried out in order to exclude the presence of factors in aboriginal blood 
that might not be present in white blood. The suggestion has been put forward that 
using the sera of known white bloods would not disclose the presence of such. As a 
matter of fact, no evidence of peculiar iso-agglutination woe obtained by crose-teets. 
Moreover, when tbe serum of these natives woe tested against the red cells of whites 
of known groups, It was found that it contained the agglutinin beta {fi), as it should 
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if its biocbeniical oompgeitioB was in aooord&nea mth the results obtained oa all other 
human bloods. 

^Alien a review of the results of previous investigations on different races is 
attempted, it is at once apparent that blood*giouping fails to provide an infallible 
test of raoo. The fiequenoy of the A group in the Aiiatralian has suggested that the 
Australian aboriginal has nordic affinitice, and some writers have solemnly leoorded 
lists of cbaraotexs ia which ho reaemblea the ncrdic. Many investigators have found 
the widest discrepancies in the group peroentages of obviously closely related i>eoplea. 
This is true of the Ainu, for instanoe. Obviously, the peroentage grouping is only 
one racial ebaraoter, and no more suffices to distinguish a race than any other single 
character that might be ohcsen. 

Anthropologute might, therefore, be tempted to ignore blood-grouping as a 
weapon of service to them, and already there are murmurings against it. Wo think 



Mn]> of .4vMrafr0.—Ze will be noticed that tlio B tsotor Im present in tiw ceutMl pari of 
Qiieen'flsiul. but Ueoreawe la fre^oenoy m one proceeds south. Ta central and wutlwm 
AtHkaliA A only is present. 


this would be a mistake. Ko doubt the rosy hopes it encouraged in the first instanoe 
are not going to be fulfilled. Kevertheleas, the ease with which it yields measurable 
results, the precision of its applications, the definite inLeritanoe of the facton 
concerned, furnisli it with advantages that no other anthropological method 
possosaes. 

It Las been implicit, and usually explicit, in the general isatjone about race made 
by those who havo studied the group percentages, that the first humans w’ere liomo- 
geneous and contained neither the A nor the B factor. But there is now evidence 
which throw's grave doubt on this assumption. IDnring 1926, Landsteiner reported 
an investigation of these group factors in a large series of animala. It is apparent 
from hie v'ork that these serological subetancee liave a widespread distribution in 
the aDimsl kingdom. By sped si methods he was able to show that they were similar 
to but not identical with those fbrmd in human blood. To this generalisation, 
however, there was a very important e^ception-^namely, the anthropoid apes. The 
isO'Ogglutinins which occur in them are identical with tboee found in man. Of couiee, 
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it lias not be^n possible to studj zaany examples of the anthropoids, hut suilicient 
has been done to esCebUsb the presence of these substances and tlioir <liatribu. 
tion. In the gibbon, for instance, only the A factor is present; in the chimpanzee, of 
Tvhicb eight examples have been tested (Lanrlateiner 5 and HjischfcM ^), the A 
factor has been discovered but notB; in the orang both A and B havo been 
found; unfortunately, no examples of the gorilJa have yet been submitted to 
ezomination. 

Herein lies a further answer to the now almost rhetorical question: How 
close is man to the cbimpansec'gorilla stock? Obviously very much oloser than 
most of us care to admit. We would infer from these facta al^ut the distribution 
of the factors in the anthropoidB that man got them os’ing to his descent from on 
ancestor common to him and the anthropoids, that ho probably started with all 
four groups, and that in bis difierontiation the percentages altered and hi some 
cases whede groups dropped out. These facts concerning the distribution of the 
group factors in the anthropoids have led some anthropologists to open again the 
question of the polyphyletic origin of man. It is sufficient, liou over, if wo assumo 
^e possibility ^ all four groups being present in ancestral man because of his 
affinities v.ith the anthropoid stc^. 

Blood-grouping being only a single anthropological character and therefore 
in classiiicatioii not necessarily having any more weight than any other character- 
such as hair or pigmentation, for instance—-has necessarily failed to revolutionise 
anthropology. Nevertheless, certain facts do stand out. In groups like the 
inhabitants of Europe the fluctuations of the ^up percentages do oorroborato 
what is already conceded by everybody, that the inhabitants of Europe aro 
thoroughly mixed. The broad distribution of A and B do suggest what nobody 
denies, tliat the ebb and how* of people bas been from East to West, and West to 
East. Wlien the aiial^’sis is pusher! farther great disappointment arises. Hie 
percentages fluctuate considerably in groups living in dose propinquity aud 
outwardly indistinguishable. Eor cxamiile, Grove, who investi^ted various 
Eastern races, found that groups of Ainus differing from one another in no other 
anthropologioal feature, were characterised by great differences in the percentages 
of their blood groups. Indeed, Ainua and Koreans allowed similar blood groups, 
though very different in every other way- Also tlierc was considerable likeness 
between Ainus and Mala 3 's in their biochomiral index—a coneJusion at variance 
with aJl other anthropologlcoj data of these people. 

Another surprising feature is brought out by the investigation of the American 
Indians and by the present in\'estigati<»n of the Austrullon sborigines, Wlien everj' 
precaution is taken to exclude pereons of mixed origin it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the pure*bloodcd mcml>er» of these tuo races represent varieties 
of man characterised by possessing blood w hich cuntuins the group specific aub> 
stances of one group only. The American Indian belongs entirely to the group 0, 
t.e. group I, i»osscsaiug neither the A nor the B factor, while the Australian 
belongs to the second group having the A factor only. 

It is to be noted that in the scrum of both these races the agglutinins are 
present in the acrum and ao distributeni that they <oj»form to the distribution of 
theae substances in races -which have aJI four gruuiti. In the American Indian, 
although neither the A nor the B agglutijx<^n is present, nevertheless the alpha 
and the beta agglutinin are present in the senim. Similarly, in the Australian, 
although he possesses only the A factor, nevertheless the beta ogglutlnin is present 
in bis serum. If the ancestral man was bomogeneoua, it is difficult to see why 
the acroiogioal substances need liavc this distribution in races, where one or both 
aggluthiogeu factors are absent. It becomea explicable on the supposition that 
these races are derived from ancestors wbo possessed all four groups. 
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All these facte regarding the djetribution of the iao.egglutiziogens of hvmaa 
blood incline us to inreit the almost universal vay of looking at bIood*grouping 
at this moment. Instead of this single anthropological oharaoter being expected 
clearly to stamp each variety of man, the problem is rather to explain how the 
existing varieties of man obtained their present percentages and, indeed, how it 
is possible for a human type to escape the inhentance of all four groups and come 
to possess one only. Thus, because the rather pathetic sub*man of Australia has 
a high frequency of tlie A factor, we need not suppose that it implies a close 
afRnity with the nordic supermen who also possesses a high frequency of A. It 
has now become clear that it is possible for tw'o races to mix and alter their 
percentage blood*grouping without changing any other anthropological feature, 
or, on the contrtfy, change their phyaioal ch^acter and retain the original 
percentage. 

Let us suppose that the ancestrikl human family oontainsd all four groups for 
the reasons given, vir., the distribution of these substances in the anthropoids and 
the presence of the ogglutinlns in the serum in their proper arrsy even when the 
A or the B factor, or both, are absent. A pure A group with a percentage of uot-A 
could arise from parents each with the genetic constitution of (A not*B, not*A not*B). 
Ibis would give, theoretically, a percentage of 25 per cent. not-A. In the laat of 
the seriea studied by us the actual percentage so far revealed of not-A is 34 per cent. 
Having regard to ^e actual numbor examined the probable error must be in the 
region of 4 per cent. We may wall suppose that the actual results are praoticskUy 
in alignment with the expected distribution. Thus, it seems an inevitable conclusion 
that the SDcestors of the Aiatndian aboriginal started with this genetic oonstitution 
of blood'grouping. In order that this might be proservod and the type be 
restricted to a single group, it is oecessaryto suppose the ancestors must have 
been extremoly few, for every addition to the origini^ pair producing this type must 
have increued enormously the prospect of more than one group appearing in the 
descendonts. The rostrictioa of a race to a single group tells us nothing of the time 
wheu such a fortuitous inheritance could have happened, end It tells us nothing of 
bho relative utiquity of races in which such a reduction occurred. It does, however, 
force the assumption that the start of such a race must have been from a few 
individuals who possessed the necessary genetic conetitutloa. Such an assumption 
might be borne out by, and ui turn tested by, the legendary aocoimts suoh a people 
might give of their origin. It is generally stated that the aboriginos do not possess 
any such legendary lore. It is a task beyond our knowledge to examine critic^y 
the value of this suggestion either in the esse of the Australisn aborigineJ or the 
American Indian. 

The coming together of ancestral individuals of the genetic constitution we 
have suggested may have been entirely fortuitous. But there is the possibility of 
oUier factore. The rate of man's increase has been amazingly slow. Knibbs has 
oalciUated that if man started from a single pair one million years ago, then the rate 
of increase has only been 0*00207 per cent, per annum, which is incredibly low. 
The mortality, of course, hes not been entirely at random. Natural selection has 
always been at work. And it is possible the natural process may have been more 
highly selective in the case of certain blood groups. 

Much investigation has been devoted to determining the correlation, if any, 
between physical and physiological cbaracteis on the one hand, and blood*grouping 
on the other. Many highly suggestive results have been adumbrated, hfalaria 
js said to decrease with group I and increase with the presence of group H. 
Infectious disease and cancer have also been studied in the same way. Obviously, 
a selective mortality in childhood would have & great effect on the blood group 
distribution. Bodily constitution has been studied in relation to tbe distributioii 
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<y£ the group. The byporsthenio type ie aaid to have a more frequent nswoietion ^vith 
group II. However, no such investigations have yot been very conclusiTc, and in 
the present state of knowledge nothing dednite can be said about such correfation. 
Nevertheless, it oilers an attractive field for further study. 

The maintenance of such a characteristic blood'groiiping as that wbicli occurs 
in the two races mentioned mnst need a complete isolation maintained from the time 
of immigratiou until the period when the ^lartioular grouplug was discovered. This 
suggestion is, of course, not improbable, for there is every rooson to .supirat^e that it 
must have happened in both the cases under discussion. Moreox-er, we get evidence 
from other sources that the Australian aboriginal represents a wonderfully homo¬ 
geneous type. Morant, working in the Bogcnics Laboratory' at University CoUogo, 
Loudon, has arrived at this conolusion from a biometrical study of tho physical 
data of the cranium of the aboriginal, and affirms his homogejielty except in the case 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the northern part of Australia, the r^jon where, 
from geographical clrcumstancce, some intermixture is likely to occur. This is also 
the region in which tlie natives show some slight departure from the pure A group 
type. Our oum investigations have disclosed the presence of the B group in persons 
who were known to he of impure blood. 

Wlieu we find a considerable duotiiation in tlie group percentages of races who, 
so for as all other methods of examinatiuii go, are homogejicous, it stigge»ts again 
the need of special investigation to determine the reason for this. We have already 
spoken of intermixture and differential mortality. Jhixfhcr, it occiim to lis that 
selective mating may be a factor worthy of investigation. Can such customs as 
endogamic and exogaraic marriogo play a part here 1 Tins may bo meie speculation 
but it does seem to us that a knowledge of the percentage blood-grouping of a people 
may confirm certain inductions of tlie cultural anthropologist and, at the same time, 
fluctuations within a group may suggest the need, and even the kbid of investigation 
it may be desirable to carry furtlicr. 

Thus, we suggest the value of blood-grouping lies not in the first anthropological 
notions coiiceriung it, viz., that it v*oum alrnost automatically by itself mint out tbo 
races of man. Bather we believe that ite service lies In Its numerical value and its 
simple but definite hereditary nature, thus testing the validity of some anthropological 
hypotheses and suggesting other explanations and enquiries. 


yUiLMARY. 

(1) Evidence has been brought forward to show tliat the pi^-blooiled aboriginal 
of Australia conforms to that blood-grouping ui whieli only the A iso-agglutinogen 
is present. 

(2) The reciprocal relations between ontliropoiogy and blood-groaping have been 

briefly discussed. H. WOOLLARD, 
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Ireland: ArolLsolog^y. Odg^an. 

A Ocmpoalto TqoI from A CO. Down tandhlll dH«. By L. S. Chgan. 4JQ 
The objeot iiluitroted {Fig. 1) wu oxo&vatod from a “black layer” 140 
(inhabited horison) in the aandhllle at Diindrum, Newcaatlo, oo. Down, Ireland, 
during the |ue«ent eeaeon, by B«v. L. M. Hewson, Xtoctor of 
Carbury, co. Kildare, a welUkucwn Irish inveotigator and iB 
oolleotor, with wboeo kind permieaion it U hare published. fl 
The point at which it wae found now etandj out aa an 12 
island, out oS by the eea and wiad.dnven sand from the i|« 
main bank. This ” lAland,” of a few yards cUamater, proved AjN 
rich in artofaetd of various klnda, including tliree pottery 
typed (one a lamp), whiob i hesitate to date at the momont V ^ ^ ^ 
but which are hardly contemporaneous with our object;* the 
arrow head (Fig. 2) found in the black layer of the main bank ^ 

may fumiah a better key to its true chrono cultural hohson.t 

The objeot in question is a compound tool formed from an L*shaped ilake 
of flint struck dii^y from a core, some of the inoruetation still remaining on 
the aide. Every available edge, os also every av^lable point except one, and 
a b < this latter probably broken off by accident, 

• ^ ^ has been adapted for use. The apex of 

I Ok [ the long side is a burin or ripping.tool; 

J * 3^,\_ below, at either side, are two hollow* 

6^5 I X* 1 chipped edges (soraperet) worked from tho 

I r i back end front surfaces respeotively; then 
follow two pointed membexs. and two 
other holiow*eoraper adaptations ending 
in points, one of which, as already stated, 
^ broken off. The base is adapted os 
^ t—^ ^ boror, with chipped hollowed outlying 

edgee. 

«—eioxvrew. 6—iMtsarna (toojw). In spite Of its complexity a certain 

c-^CK aAss. symmetry in treatment is observable. No 

Fio. I {hMf). similar object from the Irish flint regions is 

known to me. The drawings are by Mise E. Barnes, L. S. GOQAN. 


* The difAcuIUas of nedbiU sswcietioaa are w»U known, : Fex, Cyril, " A SotUsment 
of the Early Iren Age." AreJuroiofia Cotnbronoio, Ixxsii, pp. * 

t fixnith. B^issld A., " Flint Ajre«.beadB m Britain," Archttoloffia, vol 78 (1626-27), 
•f. flg- 17. 


4—SIDS visw. t—iHTsarna (meurr). 
C-^CK BASS. 

Fio. I iiatf}. 
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Africa, Central r Technolo^. Young*. 

A Note on Iron Objects of Unknown Origin from Northern 
Nyasaland. BytheJteti. T. OtiUen Young, IW 

At some point between 150 and 200 yean ago a small group of men entered 
the territory -which ia now Northern Nyas&land. Iliey came from the East, crossing 
Lake Nyaaa, and -fco this day they bear the name of “ waMJowoka,’' moaning the 
people of him who crossed over,’’ Tradition has it that they made the crossing of 
Nyaaa, " pa kapondo,” the nearest translation of which is probably. '* on a planU." 
V/hatevet name their loader bore at that time haa been entirely forgotten and the 
name Mlowoka, i.e., “ He who crossed over/’ is the only one by M-hich ho is known 
today. 



At the largcet catiiuato, the small group did uot contain moro tlian ten men; 
that is to say, ten principals. No mention, of couiee, is made of women or fgUowcis, 
though, since they “ came with 
much goods of doth and beads," 
some considerable caravan may 
have accompanied them. The 
point at which they crossed the 
lake is known, os is also the 
general lino of their subsequejtt 
route. Tiiey came " witho\it 
war" and, hy introducing the 
local family.groups to the value 
of ivory and the skins of the lion 
and the leopard, gradually came 
to exert an i]>hiience and acqmre 
a prestige which rosidted in a 
dynasty of “Chikuramayembes," 
the ninth direct descendant being 
recognised by (Government to* 
day. 

The object of this note, 
however, is not the history of 
this intcreetbkg invasion of a 
primitivo African area by the 
first ripple from an outside world 
of trade and individualism. A 
reconstruction of the history of 
the area has been attempted In 
my '* Notes on tlie Speech and 
History of the Tumbuka.Henga Peoples,” publislied locally in 1823. Put it is 
necessary to try, before it becomes too late, to lUsoovcr the original lioiuo of that 
small group. By a fortunate chance I pojwcss one possible clue to a line of 
inveetigatioji which, bv the iwsistance of others who may rend tl)ia, may bring some 
result. That clue is represented by the photograph here reproduceil (Fig, 1). 

Tradition has it that Wlowolta ond his part}' “ came as Arabs ”: which Is to 
say that, not being genuine Arabs, they liod an Arab appearance from their methods 
of dress and trading purpose. There is not the slightest record of Islamic customs; 
no Book, no prayers, no circumcision. But from the grave of Mlowoka have come 
two things:—* 

(a) fragment of Chinese crockery, 


(5) the shorter of the two iron *' implemeDte ” here reproduced (Fig-1). 
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These x^ere xemoved from his grave, at or near the surface, by the present 
Chjkuromaj'embe, accompanied by Capt. W. H. Bye, late R,A,M,C,, and now M.O. 
under the Tanganyika Mandate Government, by whom they were handed to me. 

The fragment of crockery has been idontifed as Chinese of the lOth or 17tK 
century, and there is no diMculty in attributing it to tlie Bazar at Zanzibar or 
Kihva, but the iron trident is quite another matter. The second, and longer, 
of these was brought to mo by ihe preseni'day reprseentative of one of the original 
'"Mloxvoka’* favnilios when he knew that 1 was engaged upon the history of his 
country. Later, I got a third (broken) example of tlie same type, which is not here 
reproduced. 

Tho length of the longer specimen is just under four feet. 

The known points are; (a) That tho *'tridents” >vore asacoiated with 
kingship, (6) That they bear no relation whatever to any existing or rememberod 
form of iionaork indigenous to the area, (e) That they create as much surprise 
when exhibited to tho people today as they do to the European, (d) That the wly 
known ironwork bearing any resemblance at all to these is reported from the Gulf 
of Gninoa. For this fact I am indebted to Mr. Joyoe at i\\t British Museum, wlto 
pow has the emailer '' tiident” in his posssasion. (a) That an Intelligent Yao of 
about forty years of age, on being shown the taller of the two in my house, said that 
his old mother had onoe told him that their ancient chiefs had always in their 
possessfou an ” iron thing of branches ending iu arrow.tipa, which was never seen 
by common people but want where the chief went, concealed sooursly in a mat.” 

One or two indications suggest that although Mlcwoka oerUinly esme across 
Nyasa from the East in (as I road it) a plank'built dhow, and carrying, presumably, 
Zantibar goods, yet his real home may have to be looked for in the West. One day, 
for example, I overheard a very eld mau who was mumbling about the old days, 
mention a hill, ”Nkarang'ata,'’ which is in all probability a reference to what 
today we Imow as Goranganze; and there are one or two other indications within 
the language itself. 

I venture, therefore, to reproduce this pliotograph in the hope that svldenoe 
may be discoverable elsewhere of nimller dosign, and possibly similor attribution, 
which will tiirow light upon our local problem. 

The area involved Is that left blank by Mr. ^^hapeta in his article in Mak for 
May upon Bantu Bistribation, tea., tho area lying bHween the awaMkonde at the 
north end of Nyasa and the Nysnja-apeaking peoples of its south*west and southern 
shores. The awsNkondc, as a matter of fact, seem to have been later arrivals tiian 
Mlowo]<a end took over the aits which they now occupy after an arrangement of 
boundaries (accompanied by the sacrifice of a man ond sn ox) with Mlowoka or his 
hnmodiate successor. Previous to that date, which is probably within the closing 
decade of the IStL century, the land from the present Tsnganyika'Nyssalsnd 
border in D) S. lat. to the River Dwangwa in 12) S. lat., had, to some extent at least, 
been brought within the authority <3 Mlowoka and his "tddent.” 

T. CULLEN YOUNG. 


Sociology. Bv&ns-Prltohard. 

The study of Kinship in Primitive Soeietlee. lH. E Evfint- 4 JO 

Pritchard. 14 0 

Now that ethnological Investigations are being made by field^workers in many 
parts of the world, it may useful to euggest new view*pointe from which they 
can make their observations. There is one aspect of kinship which appears to have 
largely escaped Die notice of ethnologists, but the icopoitance of which is so con* 
eiderable that attention may well be directed to it. We koowtbat a man’s patterns 
of behaviour towards his kin are built up in the family organisation into which he 
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is born and in which he grows up. The importance of this initial situation ” of 
kinship bae lately been cspeciaWy emphaai 2 e<l by Malinowski, who, in tbs respect, 
like many other ethnologiate, has been richly rew'ardetl by contact with the work 
of psycho-analytical writers. It is not necessary to diwuss hci’c this approach to 
the method of atndying kinsliip, since there are several reoilil^’ accessible books 
in which the genesis of kitishlp within the family has iiiccived sjierin) altontion.(') 
I wish to show in this note in what respect the p^ntinUties of tins approach Jiave 
not been fully realised even by tliose wlio have most insisted on its xint. 

Through the sentimentj* which a chiUl builds up around those w'ho associate 
most intimately with it—its mother, fatlier, brothere aiul sisters in the ordinary 
potrilocaJ family—it acquires a large number of attitud« fowarda the extra •family 
world, 6^., towards authority, towards the opjjosiite sox, and so on. Many of these 
attitudes are towards persons, especially towards relatives, and we know that the 
patterns of behaviour whkh a man ol^erve«; tow*<ix<la his kin are due in the hrst 
place to an extension of his intra>family sentiments to iixclude tliese people. Owing 
to the deep attachment of a child to its ]>arents it takes ov«r their disptMltions 
towards its relatives. It imitates its pai^ents and looks at its relatives through 
their eyea,(*) These dispositions become oliservahic to it both a* aocially proscribed 
behaviour'patterns and aloo as the real foelings of its parents tow ards tiicne people, 
And such feelings are often revealed in tlic condileiico of horoe life as something 
Very different from the attitude which is expected in public. 

The rea<lar must supply liie own examploH of this process from the areas which 
he knows best. The point which I am trying to bring out will bo seen more clearly 
if he commences to study the interaction of behaviour.patterns u’ithin the restricted 
family group of father, mother and small children. My own olwcr^'ations amongst 
the Atande of the Nile*Vollo Divide, a xwtrilocal people whoso modes of descent, 
inheritance and succession are jMtrilincal, show that it is difScuU to undeistand the 
authoritative and estranged attitude of a boy towards his mother unless wo realise 
that the exclusive attachment to his mother in infancy uiulergucs a vei y profound 
change through daily contact with Ills father. The child olJstTves the behaviour 
of his father towards his mother and largely takes^ it over as a uicxlel for his own 
attitude towaitls her. The behaviour of aZaiule towards Itiswife is often different 
in a large polygynous family to his belmviour in a small monogamciix nne.and one 
may observe a corresponding difference in the child's regard fi>r his mother. 
Therefore to grasp the full meaiting of the aon.niotlur relationnlnp we have to take 
into a<«oount not only the whole complex of mutual ohllgations hikI privileged, 
standardised modes of l>eliavioiJT, luologioal and legal affinities aivi tcrm>^ of uomeu* 
clature composing this relatioiwhip, hut wc ha%'e equHlly to study lUose which 
oompiise the huaband*wife and fathcr.aon relationships. In other words, wlien ue arc 
studying the behaviour-pattern of a son to his motlier in any society, wc should not 
content ourselves with following the line Son.Mcther, as in Fig. 1 of the diagram lielow, 
hut we should follow also the lines Son-Father and Father-Motber as in Fig. 2. 

Fio.l. 

Father — blether 
f 
I 
/ 

I 

/ 

I 

Son 

This may seem a very obvious point to inake,(^) but it is a eommonplaco which 
has been neglected even by those who have done must to direct otir study of 
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primUive kinahip. Thus Malinowski, in attempting to aocount fur the affectionate 
reeponse of a father to hia babe in a society ignorant of physiologictd paternity, 
puts its down simply to an innate emotional attitude of the male buttceesed by certain 
social rules. He does not discuas at aU the possibility of the cldld entering into the 
welUflcToIoped sentioiant of the man towarcla its mother, and producing the typical 
emotional reaction which wo should expect according to Shand’.s tbsory of the 
sentimenta.(*) I^et us take the sister’s son*mothar’fl brother relationship as another 
example and seo bow it hae fai«d in theoretical tieatinent. The pecaliar ouaCom 
which enables a boy to ” steal ” the goods of his mother’s brother in various societies 
In Africa and Polynesia has been given a pmudo^hlstorical explanatiun by Sidney 
Hartland, Junod, anrl other writers. According to them this custom is evidence 
of a change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent. (*) The emne of such explana* 
tiuns, and the injiirlee which they do to antliropologioikl reeearoh have been lucidly 
exposed in late yean by several writers, ami no arguinenta need he adde<l to ^oir 
oritioism.(‘) Malinowski has made a very full theoretical analyeie of tlie attitude 
of sistei ’s son to mother’s brother jn a Melaneeian aodety with patrilocal reeulenoe 
aud matrilineal descent and inheritance. He observes that the yuuug man has a 
repressed hatred for his mother’s brother, and accounts for this by showing how the 
mother’s lirodier enters into his slate's family life in tho eeaential role of authority, 
becoming in consequence the ogre of the ” matrilinaal complex.”(’) Now, whilst 
Malinowski telle ua that tho attitude of sister (the boy’s mother) to brother (the 
boy’s mother’s brother) is very reepeotful and subservient, he t^ us nothing of 
the attitude of a man (the hoy’s father) towards his brother*m>law (tim boy’s 
maternal uncle). But if one may guese from tho accounts of Trobriand life published 
by this acute ohservor one wouUi say that the attitude of tlie father towarda the 
mother’** brother nmst bo one of the most dramatic and deep seated reactions of 
Trobritmi social life, and would at least partly account for somo of tlie more lurid 
features uf the GSdipus complex !n this society. There is much in Malinowald’i* 
account wluch leads one to ^Ink that deep and strong jealousy must exist between 
the two men, and if this is so it must inevitably colour tho attitude of the boy 
towards Ids mother’s brother. Consequently wa doubt wlietlior Malinowski's 
view that the typical complex or sentiment towards the mother’s brother in the 
^brlands has its origin without and not within the family circle is a correot 
iuterpratation. Wu suggest instead that the sentiment is formod witiuu tho family 
circle and mtensihed by later and outside contact. 

< RadclifTs'Brown has also given somo attention to the sistor's son-mother's 
brother fchdion*»hjp in the paper referred to overleaf. In this paper he shows 
how aocial life within the reethvted family,(*) produces a epecial pattern of behaviour 
between a son and his mother. This pattern, characterised by the freedom and 
ahsciiee of fear with which a child troate ite motlier, la extended to the mcthcr’s 
brothers and Bisters, and through them to the nnceetra) spirits of the maternel clan. 
Now natives certainly do extend behaviour*patterns in this way, with modidcatiuns 
due to pemon, ago, sox. special upbringing and »o on. Tho main, criticism of 
RadcliSe-Brown’s treatment of the problem lies in the fact that he dissocuttes tho 
Bontimente of the child toivarda father and mother, whereas they interact and colour 
each other. We should think of them as intersecting circles of sentiment. If we 
apply the argument of this paper to the ease in point >s-e seo that the writers quoted 
above liave examined the attitude of sister'e eon towards the mother’s brother 
without taking into consideration all the relevant factoi? which are to be found in 
the full context of native life. The main relevant factor which they have neglected 
is the influence of the father in the formation of the sentiment towar<ls the mother’s 
brother. 1 hope to develop my own view of this relationship at some length when 
I write my account of kinahip amongst the Azande, but briefly it runs as follows: 
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The human family is eaaenttaQy a ta-ofold organization, it ia based ou the 
relatienship of man and wife, and this duality ia to be seen, also in the groups whicli 
are exteoaiona of the iamiiy. Since marriage and the family liave this dual oature, 
and since the two parents exercise the main formative intiuence over tlie character 
of their child in early life (at any rate in the patrilocal family), it seems iirobahlo 
that the child will liave an ambivalent attiUuic tow«r<Is any person about wJiom iis 
parents have vary different and pronounced feelings. Now, in most savage awietiea, 
the wife’s brother is the pivotal r^tive in the Institutions of marriage aiul the family, 
and attitudes of husband and wife are more ^ironounoed towards him than tovranis 
other members of their kin and are more pronouncedly different. We may there* 
fore be prepared to find some ovidonce of this clash of sentiment of the parents 
in the attitude of the child towar<is his mother's brother. iSuch evidence mny appear 
in the form of strong repressed dislike of the mother’s brother, such as Mnlimmski 
has unearthed in Melanesia, wlierc it receives particular emphasis ii’om the special 
institutions, modes of residence, inheritance, descent, etc., which exist in tills locali^*. 
On the other hand, in tribes such as the Bathonga or the Azaiule, whei'C siniiUi 
institutions act far more decisively and wholchenrt^ly in favour of the father's line, 
and where consequently the friction is less severe, we fiiul evidence for an amlnvaleiit 
attitude towards the mother's brother in various forms of ritual, one of which forms 
ia “ ritual stealing,” 

I cannot in so short a noU develop or document my point of view ojiy further, 
but 1 feel that the approach from this standpoint should liu able to throw light ijn 
many kinship usages which have hitherto been iinperfectly understood. It can l>c 
used to explain the attitudes of a man towards many more relatives than those 
uontiorifKl in tliis note. For example. Mrs. Hoernle suggc'sts that tlie attitude of 
a man towards his father’s sister amougst the Hottentots can only be fully under¬ 
stood when we have oxaiuined the attitude of a man towards hit slater.(*) l.r., uitlio 
boy’s father towards his fatlier's sister. It may also iielp ns to iindcntaud otlier 
kinship usages. For instance, I think that it is <pute possible that the terms of 
address used betw'cen brother and rister are sonietlincs taken over from those lujsd 
by tiic parents in ad<lres.dng their chiidren.(^) 

I could multiply e?tamplcs of this kind, but tlie reader can eo^Iy do so for 
himself. Finally, I muy add that It is esiroclally im}X>rtant that observations of 
the kind suggested in this note shc^uld be made for different types of family organi¬ 
zation, espeoialJy tlioee in which the fatlicr is not a jwrniftueut resident i»cnjl>er of 
the household, but simply visits his wife from tluio to time. It is only by such 
comiiarative observ'ations that we can rcallv hope to solve the prulilcms of kiiishij). 

K- K. KVANS.FttlTC’HAHU. 

KKnocEKviw. 

(I) fiee. for inatMico, MaliciOMSki: nnH ReyrtMion in Snevgf Tfie 

fiieu'il Life of IDSS; arul other writing. RH<l<'IStfr-13rou'ii ; " Thv MotlKVd Rrotlicr 

in South Afnoii/’ ScHth Afriotui Journal 9f Hei<suef. IU2.''. ICttirst Juirw : Xni 

Ml., PIOkt') : Tho Pe}teUO'Aml^ic Sfvdft of tf-r FatuUf/. arxi joydio-analytirol Ijtfmture 

gen«r«Ikv. ^e« ulro Mn. S«ligninn’a pap»*r on "Incvat and IX'Siont," in J-H-A.I. 1020. 

{!) There can b« oo lioubt tliat attituilee of i>ma kiiul nro not fixKl utKi ]a?mraiKeit hut 
uodergo consukreUe iDodiii'wtiun iu later lilv. tunce ihoy vary with i*liaiii«> of oce. iikicrmts 
and eoclal statue. To take a ver^* olnione v^anijile, the oil it nth. of the cliiltl Ic^warde its fati.cr 
su<l uiothor ie not the aaino ae thet of (liu grow’n it>an. Or ngnin. il)v attitude of a toy towanie 
Ilia Riotlicr'a brotlicr in a aoclety with maTrilineal d^iK^rnt inton»i6vf< hr their contavt becomes 
iese agreeable. 

(*) It is a point whicU is rrallecd by eN'er%* motlicr in ev'cr>' Iuuro(«an Loueehold. She, 
at kaat, knows svry well that her duldivn will inoJol I heir altitude tcwonlx her upon the 
behaviour of their father. Tliia is probably tme nttionJU gf evvry society. 

i*) Stx and RtpTtOfion in Favag* Soeitly, ebap. V. Slwml: 7Ae Fwadationt of Chanefer, 

let ed.. ion. 
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(*] Sidoey KMtlanct: PWmttive ^ocitly, I RSI. Junod: Tht Lift 9f a Sntth AJriean 
Ttibt, 2nd od.. inS7, 

(*) especially chrae papen by Radeiiffe.Brown : The Motiter’s Brother in South Africa/' 
viiU 4upra, Mid **The Meth^ of Irlthiiology,” South African Jevrnai o/ Scianes. 1023; end 
Kah. lO&e. 86 . 

(*) 1 must refvr tl» reader to Hahnowski's book, Sex end Roprwian in Soinfc for 

tite full inijonlngwliinh i;e attaehes to tills expreMlen and te ether terma talun from peyebo* 
analytieul liteiature. 

(*) Ho ia apeeially rafernni; to Clio Baihonsa nation, who have patrlloeal realdenco and 
patrdfneal medaa of r(«MAnt, iiihoritanve fuid eueesaaion. 

('} A. \V. Keanil4: ** The Social O^tanlaation of tho Xama NottontoTa ef Routb-Weat 
Afrioa,” Afntr, Afuinvp-. vol. 27 (1925). p, 2S. 1 am indebted te Dr. I. Subaprm for tbi* 
leferenee. K« was also kind enonsh to dlaeuaa this pa|«r with me. 

(^') .Amon^ttneAzaiido, ^larsnta addreaa chlldreri of boUi aexea by the term tofK. A Imothor 
a^IdreasM hb aiater by Che term Jsiriii and a Rioter ad<(i'eeBn Iwr bretlier by the term il'akvfi'. 


AlTloa; Ethnology. Glltie. 

An AntlQue PJp«*bowl from th* 6 Iwa Oaala Deprasilon. 4111 

£y )Vait9T CKn<. Pmbody Carnbnigp, JfoM.. U.8.A. 149 

On the 1 m( evening of my Uat vialt te Siwe OtAii, in the Dbyon BeserC 
Oapthin 0. M. Hillier ihewod me a small olay pipd*bowl (Fig I) whioh had boon sold 
te him by a Siivau. The Siwim olaimed to have found it on the borders of tlie 

Oasis, near tJie ancient tombs, and regarded it os 
ooiamon type of " antlka.” Captain Hillier has 
often seen such pipe* bowls used by the local 
Bedawin, who say that they never make them 
themselvos, but dnd them in the Siwa depression. 
When we questioned two Siwana who happened to 
bo with us. they independently gave us the same 
account of these pipe*bowis; recognising tbe olay as 
similar to a ^wan variety, but admitting that 
the v*orkmanship far exoolled that oi any modem 
Siwan potter. 

Tbo paste is an even dark brown, very hard 
and smooth, Tho bowl and adjacent clay portion of 
the stem are about inches in Isngtli. Tho bowl 
is { inch high; flat at the bottom of the interior; 
and decorated on tho sides and bottom of tbe 
exterior with heavy vertical corrugations, and in tbe 
centre of the outside bottom, to which these oorru* 
gationslead, by a little rosette, rsminiaceut of the 
rosette atompod on modem Moroocan leather and 
Fio. 1.—AW Awnqus ript.aewt. i^poJi silverware. A swelling about 4 inch broad 
sms AKO BorroK vjrws. auxroimds tho stem at f inch from the bowl; 

its summit and borders decorated with bands of 
geometric ornament, as shown in tbs figure. These deeigos may have been stamped 
rather than incised. 

Anyone who can identify this type of pipe.bowl would greatly oblige me by 
writing. WALTER CLINE. 



Obituary. Burkitt 

Profs esor Uoula Oapitan. By MiUA 0. BurJdUy M.A. 4 CII 

Zn Dr. Capitan, prehistory has lost one of the Old Guard/' Since 19U 
Emile CartaUhao died one has thought of Capitsn as the doyen of the subject. Of 
great energy aa well as ebanu, be continued, in epite of advancing years, to keep 
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abreast of the times in preliiatory, and most of the younger men were proud to count 
him aa a friend. Not only did Pr. Gapitan collect an almost uru<^uo series of the 
relics of ancient man, but the bst of his publications on prehistoric raattera—<%'eo 
since 1910—is formidable. It ia true that be often worked in collaboration—aa, for 
example, in the case of tbe various publications on the painted oax'es in the late Pruxoe 
of Monaco'e aeries—but, none the leas, the work he produced was very extensive aiid 
extremely important. Pr. Capitan was not merely a collector and >*Titer, he was 
also a teacher, and as profeseot of the School of Antliropoiogy in Paris he Ijad a 
number of students of early man continually passing through his hands. Duruig 
the war he made full use of his medical knoM’l^ge and worked devotedly in a hospital 
with hardly any intermission. Indeed, it was then he contracted an obscure discaso 
from which be never really recovered. Yet at tbo various sessions of the Oongroesoe 
of the International Institute of Anthropology in Li^ge, Prague and Amsterdam, he 
was full of energy and keenness. He often occupied the chair and contributed to 
the discussions. The abort, bent figure with tJie long face and kindly smile w ill not 
he easily forgotten. It is sod to see the pioncere, who have helped to moke the 
subject, leave the stage; but Dr. Capitan will take hU ploco with Pkdte and 
Cartailhac among the distinguiahed prchistcriaiis of tho latter part of the last century 
and the early yeaxa of our present era. M. 0- BUKKriT. 


REVIEWS. 


Spain: Archaelogy. Breull,Bnriritt. 

Jlceife PuirUin^ of Sowhsrn Anda- its 
Zt4Sia. A dofcription oj a iVeoh'CAie Ivl 
and Copper Age Art Croup. By Abl^C 
Hezui Bieuil and M. C. Biukltt, witJi 
the collaboration cf Sir Montagu Pollock, 
Bart. Clarendon Press. Oxfonl, 19Sd. 
Poyal 4Co. pp. xi^38. 10 platee, 54dg3., 
7 maps. 

This Siunptuoue volume, whose only 
fault it may be said at once is the lack 
of an index, i.e a rnonunient to the skill 
and industry of the au( hoi's, aod mere 
especially the Abb6 BreuU, who is reapou- 
sible for roost of tbe hcld'wurk, and for 
the descriptive letter] trees. 

Although the largMt cove in the seriea 
(Lae Figures) is barely 10} feet by 7, 
and 6 feet high, tho walls contain some 
600 figures, painted in eight dii^erent 
tints on the rough sitrfaea, faded, and 
barely visible ut the dim light. Tliase 
have been drawn out tn erfenso, and 
reproduced in a coloured {date. The 
colour age>sequonco has been worked 
out from fluperjioairion, and in Las Figuias 
the details are describoii in seetioiv. acoonh 
ing to colour. Tbo colours in the other 
caves are also generally mentioned. 

Sir Montagu Pollock, in his translation, 
has been able to adopt a fluent and eaxy 
etylei, which is emiziently readfd>lo. HU 
elaboration of Obermaier'a evolutjomuy 
seritft of stylised human figtirce asul his 
Eu^ish nomenclature for the tyi>es. are 
a v^uable oontributioa. 


Save for a few relice cf the OM 
Masters,'* au<l some figuna o( animals 
anti hii'iU of a later ago. tlio reodor 
exi>ectajit ot toethetir ojtjoytnrnt from 
tills work wUI be thwajijiouited. Bub 
not the archtuologhc. Here lie has for 
the first time in (heir proper setting the 
m>'s(erious and styltsod figuros a'ith 

wliich the antliom and Dr. Obonnaior 
lia<i alrea<iy familiarieed us. True, the 
goiwrol impi'OiHdon rec(uved U that the 
hgiires anti derigtis have Ijceji draam 
and scattered at rau«iom over the snrfaco, 
yet such eN{ilanationH as M. Dreuil of 
itis wide ex|>orieiKM is able to ofTer are 
always arreAin};. com*uicing tl;e curious 
student, who hati material in plenty 
l>are for furious thinking, that there is 
nuieh more in ib than meets tlie eye. 

Mr. Burkitt's particular contribution, 
in athiition to the oxcollenb pbotograplis 
of views, is tho Intrtxluction an<l (Jenoro) 
ConcluKioris. 

Tho latter are all too brief. He ojily 
w'hots our api'etits Witii his <istaiU 
iiv <ljscusshur the raievH d'Hre of the 
;>alntinj^. whicit boems to bo msgico* 
** teligioM'4 '* in the more inaccessible caves, 
end protective in satie whicli seem to 
ha\‘e sort'ed as <1 well mgs. S'io also reganl* 
ing tho age of the art and tho prorenanco 
of the artists. We have contemporaneous 
pictures of men a]>|>arently armud with 
stotio oUib*axee atui with copper axes, 
while the potter;^' <liscovere<l, and drevrings 
strongly resembling megolitliic tomb <ldsigiis 
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aod th« wel^kno^m eeht«^ ido^» ell point 
M Iho Neolithio-Copper Ago.* 

But tho Bignifioaiioe of the peinbetl 
Axiika ]>ebblee, >»hioh ere vidol; ee«*ptad 
$ji repreeeiitiag some of the Jlnal evolu* 
tionary Magee of stylised human H^ures, 
i» not sufHoieiitly eonsidered. Can it be 
that at Mas d'AsU there was a Moaolithio 
Riirvivid right into the penod of this 
(Group 111) Cave Art? Again, there is 
the inteneting question ol the cultural 
oonneotion ofBou^) Spain vith North A/rusa 
ia later Mesolithic tiinoa; to be inferred 
from the distribution of the mieroUthio 
inductiy. In three oaves the evolution 
of tho stylised hgiires is trstceable step 
by stop, nnd signs remarkably liko some 
of t])ein are found, not only in the lOOk* 
<Uaw)ngs of Libya, but of tho Wsut Sudan 
deaert, and on the prohiatoria or proto* 
historic Egyptian (f Libyan) painted 
pottery, Were tho cave fi^ntera, then, 
tlieee Meeolithic African iniraigrante who 
developed an art \j\on possibly moribund 
local tiailitions under improved bio|(^ioal 
oonditiuns. and retumad vritli it aercHs the 
5tmi(e t Kr. B\irkitt ratlMr seems to 
favour tlie iilen of an art influence reaching 
Spain from North Africa. 

Tho oaves teiul to prove as numerous 
AS the paintKl Kjuqitian toinba, and are 
potentially of anal^ue inmense impoi t* 
ance for alucklatiiig (irobletns of Time 
and Man. So that it is gratifying to 
learn, oven, that there are hopes of 
further volumes eomo day. 

Moanwhiie a eoipui of the stylised 
hiunau, or pueelbly human, signs, with 
indicatioiui of colour an<l in t>i«r imme* 
<liate setting, would be a most useful 
stopgap I 

in tliu Prefaca thanks are renclerod 
to Mu« Uorotliy Uarrod for her heln in 
tho pi'o<luotion, to the Marquis of llute 
for iintlertaking the coat of tlie coloured 
plates, ami to Piofuesor Foulton for a 
generous grant from the Fund for Pro* 
motiug the Iftudy of Organle and Social 
Evolutiuii. K. 8. THOMAb 

_ . « 

Europe: Arobieology. Bauser. 

Dia grosss sfnlraUvropaitcher IC ^ 
Um/49t; sin Deitrog vir Knistehung 13 4 
cfer vuitsen Yfesss. Dy Dr. O. Hauser. 
Pp, S07. Woimars VerlAg fUr Urge. 
Bohiohte und Kenachfomehung. 1928. 

Nsus IMmntmU zur Meii4di«iUg*9shicJit«, 
Bd. I. Edited by Dr. 0. Haueer. Pp. 
832. Same pubH^ors. 1928. 

* The curious female figure from Uaieree 
(PI. IS}, with le^ circular appendagee to 
the head, is striking^ euegeetive of the 
laigi^ared, biid.fao^ Uotber-Goddma clay 
dgurioei of Kcrtb fiyris, Cyprus aod else* 
WDere. 


1. Tliafc there are sermoos la etonoe 
may account for their appeal to the 
emotions, not only in the British Islea but 
on the continent. The author of tbia book 
is at cross'iHjrpoese with many of his 
archfBological oolleaguee, and although he 
does not explicitly aocuae them of paro. 
chiali>4m, he <iisctoees hie opinion of their 
minils end morals. It has long been 
evident that thosa who ventuce into lithe* 
polemioe ahould lead a blaroelees life and 
own a Btainlsas ancestry. Dr. Hauser 
attacks with vigour, aiul inolrlantally 
oonvinoee us that his griavaneee are many. 
B\it gnevanoea have no place in aoienoe. 
noi even in archieology, aiul to confuse the 
jasue by confounding the advenMiy an* 
courages those personalities which are a 

S y, if not a penance, to the bystander. 

le author has, in fact, bean provocative 
in his oritioisms of thoee whu <lMigi‘eo with 
him, and when he says of Breuil and 
Peyrony (at Combo C^pslle)/* fUi* eie gait 
en, immer nur eehOne Funde tu sammein, 
ale duroh Peyronia in alUr Welt vorkaufen 
Bu lassen, eiue vollthnende Publication in 
Paris Bu sohreiben um dann vom Staat 
immer wletlcr (irabongasubventionen zii 
erhalten,*' we are In no <loubt as to who 
goes into the pilloiy. &ome things are 
not done, and othen are not said. 

Apart from such excroseeneas, the book 
(apiiarently a second edition) Is a sbateraent 
of the author^a oonulueioiM oonoerning 
what lie regards as tha first Euro^)ean 
winte laee, which lie believec to have come 
in fioin the East before tho arrival of the 
Aurlgnaclans, with wliom it later interbred 
to some extent, aw it had already done 
with surviving Mousterians. Dr. Hauser 
flnds the implements made by his “Urrasso" 
in France. Oennajiy, Switserlaiid, and as 
far east as tlie {foeort of Gobi, whilst 
Ffedmost and a few other sltee provide 
liirn also with skeletal material. What 
is often calle<i Uie ** vrarm Mousterian *' 
of Taubach and Kiapina is oeeigned to tbe 
New Race, aivi la Miooque aiToi^ds the 
most chsrislnxl proofs of the correotneas of 
the author's tbeeis. There are many 
illustraiions of implements and notions of 
excavatioiu, and Dr. Hauser has spared no 
pains to assuio the I’eader of the ArmnesB 
of hie conviotions. He is typioatly sooin* 
ful of those who cannot see in a flint what 
he can seo, and there is some peril in 
suggeatiug that many of the implements 
flgurod are more than reminiscent of 
AcheuJean and Mousterian forms, whilst 
othen might be eoliths, or almost any* 
thing. This is a confeeaion of inadequacy 
on the reviewer’s part, but inadequacy is 
the fate of most of us when face to face 
with experts m the reflnemeoCs of tbe flint 
technique of PabooUthie and SoUthlo man. 
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Dr. K&usar doea not roly on typology, 
alona, however, but aUo on what ho legfridd 
«a conclusive stratigraphical evidence. 
^Vhefiher he is right or wrong can oaty be 
determined by a close study o£ the feote 
And erteFeote, but neither m regards 
pbysioAl chAiActers ncr iraplementA does 
^e Authcr‘8 case ior separating his Urraese 
from the Pideoanthropic ssries bring 
conviction. 

It is a point of interest that Dr. Haxiser 
regards feme notuUriMtis hauaeri {“ ramn 
Ho7fU> moueteneneis "^-and in<Ieed it was 
his ci'ecsure*(rove} as representing Acheui* 
ean man; the Shiiitgsdeif skull (1925) attd 
the Galilee sirull are both aenigued to the 
iTew Kaea It would api)ear also that this 
race left implements in JSngtand^but 
fortunately nc^ in Ireland, as far as ia yet 
known—in Kent's Cavern and in Norfolk. 

It is a remai'kablo book, ami the 
author's many years of enthusiastic labour 
entitle him to express strong views on the 
arohcolojncal causations involved. Arcliao* 
legists themnolvea are b«et loft to the 
rigoiua of their own consciences. 

3. This voliune contains aver a dozen 
oonti'ibuCions by German arcbceologi«ts 
and amateunj. The projected series of 
which it is the first part la intended to 
stimulate the study' of tlie origin and 
devetopinsnt of man, and ijcrhaps alxo to 
chMtou and I'eatraiiithe **Niir*Th^retikei'.*' 
The editor gives a biicf histoncal introduc* 
tion, which oon«ste mainly of a trans. 
Jation into (aorman of a large part of 
Sir Arthur Keith’s PreKidential Adilress 
to the Brittsli Association at Lec<ld in 1027. 
Amoncst other subjecta dealt with are new 
Palieolitliio discoveries in the Xeandeital, 
at Markklc.’herg (Lelielg), at Miramont and 
Cojnbo Caiielle. ami in Wcatjihalia. Koo* 
Uthio Hndfl ill Brunswick and at ladenbiirg 
are described, ami there is a long article on 
tlie age and origin of tbe Gennan ^icopla, 
by* Dr. Karl Classen. Oberlugenieur 'Fr. 
Kering iliwuaees “ Wiedergefundene Vi*- 
fermen," with especial reiation to tlic 
meclianical 7 >riuciplce shown in ancient and 
modem implements, and tbeir adaptation 
to the huioan hand. 

The volume is well illustrated, and the 
series slioald affoi**! useful opi>ortunitiee 
for tlie publication cf inuch material That 
tuiglit not otherwise bo brought to the 
notice of archicolocists and otlwr intereeted 
8tu<ienta H. S. HARRISON, 


Europe: Arohaology. KUhn, 

Ktout und KvUur der V<>rzeU ICQ 
Eitnpaa> Doe Paidaii^kHum- Bv Uv 
Dr. H- Kiihn. Berlin: 1920 1 Walter de 
Gruyter Co. Pp. 503. with 6 coloured 
and ISO pta sod 8 maps. Price, 40 marks. 
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Dr. Kiihn, the o<lltr>r of that axcollent 
journal, Jpeit. has written a book on tlie art 
and cultui'e of quaternary Kiirope. The 
title Ui too moricet. It gives no hint that at 
leMt a Afch of the ii()ace is dcimtcd to the 
North Afriran art group. This volume, 
which is VAt one more of thoee iininense 
and luunstaking works of compilaticii at 
whioli the German genius excels, is 
intended tc be foUowed by similar once 
deoling with the art of the Neolithic an<l 
Bronze Agee, etc. It lia^ taken throe 
yeaia to pieparc. aiul Dr. Kuhn has him¬ 
self visited mAuy of the principal siten in 
Europe aiul K. Afinca. 

After an introductory clia}>tcr ekotching 
wliat is iicceenary of the Palieolithio back* 
ground->-the thoi’ny problem of tlia nuiubor 
of glaciations in the ice-age ie iwasvd over 
as being puiely geological an<i irrclovant 
—Dr. Kuhn dividoe liia subject iutothi'ec 
pans oorrospondiiig to tiie main gi'OU|ia; 
the Fraiiau - Uantabnau, the Kaetem 
k^itianish and the North Afrioau. In each 
of tliAM lailN he prcCdiCH Hie of 

the ai't itself with a long cha]>teL’ giving the 
hut«>ry of tlio dwooveiy of the varioas rites, 
tlioir excavaiion and publication, together 
with accounts of the problern» tliey evoked 
and the opinions expreasod about them. 
The4i« cliaiuerH are mriKt useful. Tlie lest 
citapter of the book discu^sos tho religio* 
megic sigiuHcaiice of t)io art sk a wliol<«. 
TlierearA ISO ^ihot^raphic aiulMix «oiouro<l 
plates, B distribution ina]>s and many lino- 
biock figiues in the text. 

I sup|>ose Dr. Kulm himself would attach 
most importauce to the North AfriuSTi 
ebapiora of the book. He bclievett boLUy 
tiiet thiK art group is Of PaUeolitldc date, 
Auch conAidoiations as tho presence among 
tbe engiavud Hgurm of Sutalua iiitlir/uua 
aiul utlicr aiiimais no longer indigenous 
to N. Africa liaving lod Jiiin to this con* 
cJivvCon. It will be remembered tJiat in 
Hfulsch m Maktuba Dr. Olioimai-r axjiruttied 
no rtnal opinion on this poiut. 

As au interesting hook of rffeiDurc Dr. 
Kuiin's vroik is invuijable aiul shouhl have 
a great eucceee. ^1- B. 


WitchCfttfC. Kittredyc. 

Wilcftrm/t iH OW find Xao IPS 
Enfflauff, By G. L. Kittre^lge. 13“ 
i larvard Vnli'CTblty Pres*, 1928, Pi». 041, 
Price 27«. 

Prof&<sui Kiltcexlgo haswilttan a book 
OR W'jtchrmft of a iyt>e a’bich ix mchor 
onexpecteii In tliese daye. Its protcl;V{>e is 
the Triuinphaiua of Joseph 

Glanvil, Chaidain in Ordinary to King 
Chacif s II. Glanvil treats his subjaee from 
the point of view of liis times i and thougli 
his science may make the modem reader 
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SR^lc, bifi wftfl ftn honest Attoinpt to AOccuot 
for c«rt*in well.atMetod b«)iefe. But tbftt 
• mcxlen^ writ«r on tho umo subject should 
h*vo Advsneed no further in the solontiRo 
rootbod than » jiCu‘i»OJk of the uovonteenth 
century is % Uttle surprising. Surely in 
th«e <lays of the seiontifio study of anthro¬ 
pology, OflpsoisJly of eomit&r&tive religion, 
eomsthing moie is lequirorl tlion o book 
which seenks to have beeit written more or 
less M n seriM of arliolee. To le&d the 
table of contents is to be reminded of the 
headings of Cilsjivire ohspUiv in hie 
CcOtctim 0/ JieiaHonti here are the 
same roixture of Aubjeota. ranging from 
haunted men and haunted houses to dovU 
\vo>elup an<l witoHea' sabbaths. Through¬ 
out the book it is evident that the horrom 
of the witoJi'trisJs have affeoted Professor 
ICittradge's judgment to an extent of which 
he is probably unaware. Tho hcmhle 
deachptlon of tho tortures, tlie i>enieeution 
of otherwise innooent persniui, es]>Mi4^ty 
women, are revolting; but they oan m 
IM sralleloii in the history of any eountiy 
and era not peculiar to witeii-Uials, The 
last chapter of the book euggsatx that in 
it wo Jiave tlie tnie reason for writing the 
volume s for here he uigev tlist tho wituh* 
trials of Salem were <li;o to tho influence of 
Old njiglaiui, while the tiobiliCy cluaplayed 
by tlis judge and juiy in ro)>enting (after 
the witehra were cUskI} wm due solely 
to Ksw England. To uuoto Professor 
Xittrwigo's own words, " lot ua remambar 
** that we are not attacking New England 
'* in 1QD2, but Old England from 16Hd to 
,. 17 jg,** jp ordinary European iniml 
tho MnsitivensM of the Acoerioan on the 
eubjeet of the Sslom witoliei JS ineompm* 
heasible; and eciually inoorapreliensible is 
tlie dMiire to shirk the responsibility for 
the trials. Professor Kittiedgo makse a 

E reat point of the reliabilitation of the 
ev. Oeorge Bunoughe, who (if the 
evidence of the witch-oi'ganisation is to 
be bolievod) wee the he^ of the Selem 
oovon i tho rehabilitation wee offeoted after 
tlio mans execution, and Piofeesor Kitt- 
redgs sees in it xomelhing new and extra* 
ordinary: "the publio repentance and 
" reoantation of judge and jury in Mews- 
*' chueette have no perallel in the history 
of witchcraft .'' Per a hiatorian Professor 
Eittredge is slngulai'ly forgetful; both 
Joan ol Arc ai^ Gillea de Bais were 
executed as witohea and rehabilitated : in 
the case of Joan thare was a public recanta¬ 
tion and rei>entance of ^oee of her judgee 
who were still aUve. Professor Kittredge's 
book is, however, a etoreheuse of facts 
ooneeming witch-Cials, invaluable to all 
who are working on the subject. The 
number of authorities quoted shows (he 
unmsnse amount of reeearoh which he has 


devote<l to the work. It is unfortunate 
that he did not give tboee authorities in 
^pbabetical order and so (aciliUto refer* 
ence. M. A. MUREtAY. 


Baitl. Seabrook. 

TAe Ma^ic Irimid. W. B. Seabiook. 
London; 0 . <3. Hanap& Co., Ltd., Juu 
1929, Pp. 329. 19 illustrations iti black 
and white and 27 photographs. 12e. Od. net. 

htr. Soabrook in this book has given for 
the fiiat time, from direct observation, a 
full and illuminating aoeountoftho Voodoo 
ceremonial and beliefs practised by the 
negio inhsbitante of Haiti. Whilst ofA* 
ciaily the iilandera are Roman Catholics, 
they pisserva, eids by side with an alle¬ 
giance to this impest religious orssd, s 
(lesp*ronted belief !n megie and the venera¬ 
tion of a numbei' of pagsiv gods. Mr. 
Seabrook was eulmitted to tho esrsmonies 
lie witnewted as an initiate, just as Sir 
Baldwin Sjwioor and hie colleague ware 
always treat«l as fiill^ qualified momb^ 
of tlie Arunta ti’ibo in Australia. This 
jirivilegs haa ejiabled both authors to 
observe and plaoe on record rit«« and 
oeiemonisa of whioh we shoul<l otherwise 
be almost totally ignorant. Students of 
comparative religions will find much to 
intereet thorn liv the Voodoo oeremonlee. 
In tho aaoriAeial rites eejwoially arc features 
that are strangely reminiscent of the 
Kgyplieii eult of the Apie Bull, end of 
the Taurobolium in the rites of Cybele. 
Thoenirael saeriAces m now carried out aro 
probably the late derivatives of what were 
originalfy human saeriAoea. 

Ii^io as e potejit foret is stIU Armly 
believed in. The maglolan in Haiti is 
employed, like hie colleagues In other lands, 
to rise to the oeeaelon in all Horts of difAoult 
end oritioal situations. He may cure the 
sick, raise the dea<l, avert storms, ad* 
miniBterio\*o>ehsjms, and porform a hundred 
(liiTerent functions for the benoAt of man¬ 
or the reveiee—ae oooaaion may arise. 

This work, though not avowedly an 
aathropologioal book, is an important 
contribution to anthropology. To the 
Boientiflo reader, aoeustorW to a cold and 
ponderous method of presenting a ease, 
to the footnotes, biblio^phies and critical 
apparatus of a ecientific memoir, the light 
and breezy style of Mr. Soabrook’e narra¬ 
tive may come ae rather a shock. Having 
once commenced to read the book, how* 
ever, no reader—lay or learned—will put 
it aside, for its intereet end charm will 
hold the attention till the lest page is 
reacbed. The photographio illustnitions 
are interesting and well produced, but 
the drawings by Kr. Alexander King, 
though Btrilung and skilful, ^pear to the 
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reviewer, viaachooled as he is iu this 
of art, as grotsequaly ugly. There ere, 
doubtless, many, however, to whom the 
drawings will make a stroitg appeal. 

WARREN R. DAWSON. 


Tibet: EtbDO^raphy. Bell. 

TAs PtojAc of TH>tU. By Sir Charles A P fi 
Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G. xx + I «0 

3IB. with 3 maps and 6i> plates. Oxford, 

im 

In 1910 a Chinese army advaticod ou 
Lhasa, and the Dalai Lama souglit refuge 
in British India. In IBll civil war iir 
China enabled the Tibetans to expel the 
invaders ami his HolinecR lotuimed to hts 
cs|)ital wi^ generous feelings towards his 
friends in need. In 19S0 8ir CJtadee Bell 
was welcomed in Lhasa on a mission of 
goodwill, H>s previous service among tiie 
Tibetans of Bhutan and Sikkim, an<l h« 
personal friendships with the Dalai Lnnta 
anri hiw ministers give him a view of the 
Tibetan, homelaml voiy different fitun 
that of earlier writsm whoee ai>pi'Oach to 
the cental wm banne<I. Tliis bcantifally 
illustrated "mlsoellany of facte/' as he 
modsetly calls it, is full of interest to the 
rttudeat of humau cultiue. Its puijiose is 
to describe tlie iifo of the }>coitlo in their 
own homes. Eveiy stiatiim of society 
vt>mes within the author’s khwUy »«uvcy, 
from noble fainillce founded bcfoio the 
Korman Conquest to the humblest l>e pp Ai8. 
and he has much to say of the women un<l 
the cliildJim. Religion and otlicr rnatteix 
he reserves for a later volume. 

Indian Bu«l<lhiarn is the ciilef factor in 
Tibetan oiiltaro, but its rules do not »|unie 
easily witli tlie Tibetan climate. Animals 
are abuirdant but, except in Hitnalayoi 
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borderlaiuls, rice, fruit aiul vegeta bl es 
cannot grow, atid oven barley is liillicult to 
raise. Butchom, of counje. muet go to 
hell, but a.'t tlteir sin is poolo<l among the 
entire jiopidatiou. it dues not ninount to 
mush per heed So even high Ia4na»< 
indulge in meat, with a pr&j'er that the 
yak or sheep they cat may bo rolxjrn in u 
higher state. 

Death, too, presents difBciJiiea; hreneeilK 
wood, which in acarco: the earth is often 
frozen too liord for burial; to <'ont<ign 
bodies to rivers makes the water uupotable 
and rnimlor too easy; bo c<»r|n«H arc 
broken u]> amt given to the vultures, 
inhumation being re«ei'vc<l for infant h atid 
the victuns of infect ions dbeose, cremation 
for pricstH of note, whilo tvic or tluw tu)ble 
families of high antkjuity cibsen*c the 
aiieienc litc oF amltalming. 

Tibebanx of all lank^ are conHpk'Uoiisly 
coui'teouH, in ^hrit oh uell as in fnnu; t}ie\’ 
ivsent bruiitjuoneMs, aixl nu IlhiuaTinere*! 
Foreiguor Koe<4 in of IiIh life. Woiiien, 
SK uAual in |x>b’AndronM onmmunitlew, arc 
trcatoil With great rciqM*<*t. more i^r t'von 
than in Enixtiie : only in the H}<hc*ro of religion 
<Io«4 tliO Indian tradition rtf fcininiiie in* 
feriority Hurvive. Abnvn all. ontl in Kpite of 
their nir'rcilex- uliiuatc, tlio TiljctaiiK aio a 
ineiiy folk; picnics, two or thice a month, 
H nafiunul ioMtitMtioii. andov'CUKjpuKiiig 
Euglaiul cun liaiilly lival the auiuial tlirco 
wpckx* janilioiw of piuj'ei' and j*lay with 
which the Now Voar ojk^ib. 

Sir Chai'les hRi< <lone good sorv'ico in 
publishing thcxc plceKJng jiictures, for Ilia 
TibetanH are one of the Ii;w netioivB of .\sia 
wiiua4« <*MUiiro has not yet lioen ulkattcicd 
bv the imikavt of “ ci\'iljzation.'’ 

i\ J. R. 


Sociology. 

Bilateral Descent. 

To the K^tfor qf Uah. 
reply to tlie letter o' 

Mrs. Beligman 1 rnnst ex|UVM regret that I 
failed to xoake nty muarung clear. .May I offer 
4 few explanations 1 

By '’descent " 1 iinderKtAnd inemhcKliip of 
a group {eoelal segment) iletcnniuod at 

birtb by the fVet that a {tareot belongs te that 
group. Even if both parents belong norinnlly 
M tlie same group, os In Inilion ctuiHb, descent 
is not properly "bilateral'’ alpfc, in Xcrlli 
India, it is etnctly iLc caste of the fatlicr that 
determines that of the child. 

Mn. Seligman is ’'unable to gurw ’ what 
I loean by ’* the combination of inatrilincal 
descent groups with patrilineal dvia'vni groupn 
in one sj'Bt^n." In Aslianti oveiy jierson 
belongs to a loatriilnsal " blood " ('Ian and 


to It iMth lineal ’'sjarit’' «*lan, Aiuongat th(> 
Ov'S'Koruro every jierHcn holonge to a matri. 
lidcaj eanila and to a patriliasal orurc. In tlio 
tbugo region it >*ceinH that cverj* person belongs 
to a inatrilincnl dixl to a jiatrtlinr^ 

lufHii. Ill Aualmlian ttiUx with four stHnloiis 
ur <<i 0 lit Mntnn tioiib cwry |>or&on livlongK to 
one of a (sur of iiialrjilnvid iiioiotk'B and ciic 
of B iNiir of iiatrSlinvnl molvflHs. In the Mara 
and other triWsuc twid evor^' laTsouboloiiging 
lo one of four named jiatrllmcel t^eiiihinoietlis 
aii(' to OIK* of two unonyiiKius niatrilineal 
innietceH. In the Djeri tribe every person 
belongs tu a (latrtlineal local lionle s’ith its 
own loctdiseil im'reaae cull for evrisln pInniH 
mid Aninials an<l also to o noii*ln<*alisv<l 
inetrihiK'al toteiuie clan. In main' trlb^ iif 
hlobtom Anslrali* cverj* person belongs to a 
pstriliiU'nl liorde or local group, generally 
exogainoiin, ami also to a inatniincsd exo* 
gamoua toteinie elan. In Ration {Ambr^’iu) 
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ov«ry mnon belong* t« • iCAtrllineoJ bo/Mun 
Md U> ft pMrilineftl bww^im. In tbe *outh>tfest 
eowtel fegioft a( Penweoet e^rery peiwn 
belong* to » mfttrilinnal moiotjr and to a 
ofttriliANd locftl elftn (*'Anthropoe/’ XKJlI, 
44R j /g ). AU U«M seem to me to 1 >av» ftomc* 
thing \mportAnt in common* wnuly* thot they 
pmvida ftdo^UAto socIaI rrrognition et kinAbip 
on bo6h ■idee And in both hem by inoane of 
the two eetA of deerent groupi. More com* 



eyitorew by AApecIftl relACloji between the child 
ftftd the motliof’e grotip le.g.. tiie Uaeuto). and 
In mAtnbnoAl eyetome by a apeoitl relation 
between tl>o ehild and the faiinr’e group {447.* 

^Mn. Seligman explaini tliAt »He ftpplicA the 
term '* bilfttoral deeoent *' only te tiw Aynteme 
of Ambrym and Auatralifti without, however, 
giving a definition of the torm. 

The four eectiena of AuatnJian triboi are 
irooaA of peraon) wboi by tho olruHHtloatoiy 
eyatom, aUnd In certain deftmte relationa. 
ThMi in lie nimpleet form, I ami my 
• bfothere," " fathet'a fatlwr* '' ami '*•»»• 

•• eon* '* form on* group. Our father* and 
•on* jorm anotliM, and e« on. Tito ecotioM are 
not dMoent groupe In tlio ordinary MnM, but 
tita lyatera doee really include two eeta of 
direot deeoent grouiie. ofun anonymoua, 
namely, one imir of patriUiieal moietita each 
cenUining two mrctlen* (AlJ. DC) Aud one 
pair of matrilineal moieUe* (AC, DD). 

Jfven if it were aomot to epcalc 
Modone ae liaving '•bilatetAl deeoent/* I 00 
not think we aiiould gain anything by tho 
new tom. Dut it I* act correct. In moat 
tnba* irregular marriafle* tako place, f.e., 
a nan talwa a womaa\ ouUide tlw eeetion 
witliin which lio ahouhl marry if hi* inarriagc 
ie regular. In eiuh iMtnncm. In the majority 
of Auatmliaii uibee, the eectlon membemhlp 
of the oliild l» determinod througJi tho mother 
ftlono. A« tho rvatjvea put it, they *' throw 
“ away tlio fathor." The eaine thing i* true 
ol fcrikae will; eight eubacotione. Wo know of 
only ono tribe-the Amnda—where, if our 
information i* eorreot, it Ie the mother tl;At 
I* “thrown ftw»y’' and loamberthip Of tho 
Mootion ie determined through tbo father, It 
ecemi to mo very uilaleadlng to speak of a 

E tom of tlila Kirtd ae ono of ''bilaterAl 
cent.’' 

Now AM to Ambrytn, In Ranoa deeceot in 
the tofuruu iamRtr'iiniAl. and descent in tho 
btMdffi i* petrilincid. The term '* bilatOTAl 
dctcenf* wo;ild tlwreforc worn to be applic* 
able only to die aix wer (line*, claaaes, or, on 
my terminology, aectlona). Dut tlio wr ©r 
“Tine *' >• flpoken of by Deacon and apparently 
by Ilia tufonnaote always a* a aubdivision of 
the patrilinoal bwufim. It ie troe that a tcor 
ie conadtuted by tho« poraoae who belong to 
tbo same patrilineal bioufim end also to the 
sama matniineal frofftAwi. But doee it really 
|;elp mattore to say t)w,t these lioee, cloeeft oc 
aaetiooa have “ bilateral dcecent “ when they 
aoem to be eoneiderod by tbe naUvee a« sub* 
division* cd patrilinoal group* t 
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Mrt. Soligman's letter raise* many poinU 
that it >6 not poewble to deal wjtli here, but 
there ib one matter timt I muet beg you to 
allow mo to refer to. 

I do nor think that the Australian seotion 
system i* “ a ooiobinaUon of two forms of 
“ social organisation" (Ua^, June 19x6. 
p 112, seventh Mae from bottom of aret 
Mlumn). I regard It and the others meotionea 
above as each being o/orm 0 / sodoierg(mt*aJi» 
combining patrillaenl deeoent group* with 
niatriiinoai oescent group*. 

When 1 use the word eomblnatum I do not 
mean to assume tliat tho eleisenla of the 
eombiostion once exiated aeparawly wd 
then wew united logotber; tliat, to use Mr*. 
Soligman'a phmee*, “ they aotuaUy funotioned 
'• in two aeperata aooletie* before the 
•' • combirvation' took place." If I say that tbe 
angllah poUtlral system combins* mooaiuhy 
end aristocraay with repreeentative patlia« 
meutary government by a party eystem, 1 do 
not aasume that thsee tliree tbuigi fuooUoned 
in three ssparate aooietiee before the com* 

“ bination took pUca." (A woven oloth 
oombinos warp and woof, but warp and woof 
do not exiat till tlie cloth is made.) 

I am sorry that I have also falkd to make 
clear, at any rate to Mm. dellraan, my generxl 
altitude towards Justory. I am thorou^ly 
eonvinosd that It Ie impossible to maob a 
oomplete luidertundlng of any element^ of 
culture—language, art, religion, soelal ergazusa* 
tion^^tlieut a profound and exUniivo study 
of history. Dut it muat be real history, nos 
coojeotured history. Wo muat know jiv dit^I 
how languagea, cM., actually havo ehanged- 
Ws cannot be lieiped, I believe, but rather wo 
shall be hindered, at any rata at the proeent 
itogaof anthropological studies, by oonjeoturee 
aa to how they mup have chan^. HytM* 
thstical recoDStruetiona of an unkiwwn pest do 
not and uannot add anything at all to eur 
undemlandiBg of tbo nature gt eultur* and the 
laws of its growtl; and ehange, but, oa the 
contrary, miwt noMMeanly be bssed on aeeuiap* 
tions a* to that nature and the** laws. In tbe 
prseent state of our studies such assumpuoiis 
csonot be ptevod an<l are likely to bo wrong. 

It would be ridiculous of me to object to 
anyooe who wishes to do so spsoulatiog about 
the past or future of culture or languam m 
any part of the world. I am oven ^uics wi iling 
to do so myself, tliougU 1 think it would bo 
extremely »rely tlist my ipeeulationa or 
oonlsctures would be worth nakiog pubbo 
The thesis of toy note in hDur (95} was thot 
the alteroirt# to inakw conjectural history 
of sodal organisation (from UorBcm to 
Frpbenhu end Bivers) have been based on, 
and liavo been rosponsible for propagating, 
a seriouA nisooncoptien of the nature of kin* 
ship and descent, and thie lia* had on 
usfortuuato Induoncs on fleld*work. 

Yours futbfuUy, 

A. B. BADCLIPFE-BROWN, 

Sydney, 

28^ July, 1929. 


Bvwr M SPorrawobOB, Lro., His Majesty's Pimtsi*, Eaat Herding Street, London, E.a4. 
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Assam: Religion. Hutton. 

A Note on the Method of Skull OrnAmentetlon practised 11?A 
amons the Konyak Nagae of Assa m. By J. H. HuU<n. IPiVA Plait M. 1 v 0 

Earl 7 irt 1928 I learnt of tho praotioe by Chi, a trans*frontier Konyak Naga 
Tillage, of a custom of ornamenting tho akolls of dead chiefs, but wos unable to see 
or obtain a specimen tiU July 1929, when I came by tho ono iJluslroted here. 
(PI. M, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Some of the hair of the dead man is stuck on to the forepart of the skull, U) front 
of the spot where bis hair was parted in life, to form a sort of fringe. The orbits 
are filled with white pith, in the oeabre of which the oyo is represented by a bit of 
looking-glass, and a nose of pith is also provided. The whole is painted in blue 
pigment (% indigo dye from BirtbUanihds facddifoUut) with the tattoo pattern 
used in life. The skulls are probably kept in pots covered with flat stones* and 
produced on special occasions and feasted. If so produced they are probably placed 
on some sort of seat and covered at tbs back with a clo^, as in the administered 
village of Namsang,t where, however, the skull is not provided with artificial eyeu 
and noso, and the forehead is painted with a miniature of the chest tattoo pattern, 
since Namsang does not tattoo the face. In Kong&n paint seems also used to 
represent hiur.^ 

The addition to skulls of imitation eyes aud noses is, of couiso, well knovn in 
Oceania. Rateell (I, LOO) illustrates one from the Maishall Islands. Fraser 
Belief m Immortality,” I, 893} refers to the painting of skulls of relatives in 
New Britain, and there are skulls with artificial eyes from Astrolabe Bay, Kubiana, 
M^ekula and Torres Strut in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. Hose awl 
McDougall do not seem to mention the practice in Borneo, but Katzell (T, 131)} 
illustrates an enemy skull from Borneo with painted top, hair, and artificial eyes 
and nose, and Ma^at (*' Borneo and the Indian Archipelago,” p. 13} speaks of 
beads (of enemire, that is) fantastically painted and havii^ pieces of wood, painted 
to imitate eyes, inserted into the sockets. 

It will be noticed that the specimen photographed lacks the lower jaw. The 
sanctity which attaches to the lower jaw is so great that even the depraved 
individual who was prepared to abstract and alienate bis noble relatirea skull 
dared not take away the lower jaw. That, he said, was incredibly tabu. This 
importance of the lower jaw is obscure, bxit may be observed in many parts of the 
Naga Hills and adjacent areas. The jaw' of an enejny Itead is separated from and 
separately disposed of in many Konyak villages, and does not come with the skull 
to the chief’s veranda. On the othtf hsjtd, it is not separated from the skulls of 
ancestors, and in many villages is preserved with the skull in the case of enemy 
heads also. In the Khasi Hills, § as in Borneo,^ the lower jaw' of an animal abuu 
at the funeral feast is the part specially associated w’lth the remains of the deceased. 
An expression in Cbang Naga possibly indicates the inwardness of these practices. 
To signify a yawn the Oiang says ‘*sou sai-ia," i.e. “ the ghost U dancing,” aou 

* Seo Mm. Asiat. Sp<, brnjal, XI, i, *' Diance of Tours In die Voul/rinietcml Area 
Eut of Che Kag« Hilk ” (19^9). PL 9, 8. MCn la die ooxc village to Clt>, and tho ciwlomei 

of the two ara ^jnoat Identical. 

t M.AM.B.. lot. «V..p. 36. 

f Ibid, p, 9S, and PI. 6, Figs f and 4. 

§ Ourdon, The Khaaia.” p. i 3t (Snd ado.). 

^ Hcec and MuDougalT, *' Pagan TVtbea of Borneo/* H, 90; Hose, “Natural Usd," p. 140. 
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Uinu that partieuliT attribute of a human being which nMnfeets itoelf m 
a malignant ghost afl«r hia doath. with an oxtenul rrtambJaJioe to the dead man, 
as difltiuct from ytnpo, that manifestatioi: of the eoul which migratea to ano^ec 
worJ(i. I suggest that it ia particularly to the lower jaw that the ghost attaches. 
This ghost, in the Chang Naga belief, at aiiy rate, is mortal and ultimat^y penshw. 
Should tliii* view be oorrect it might furniih a plausible explanation of the ini^ 
practice of uot decapitating ft bitter pewonal enemy in the usual way, but of 
off the upper part of the head so aa to leave the lower jaw with the body. The 
explanation given, tliet this form of decapitation is iiaoful for the information of 
the deceased's friends that tlie slayer was moved by personal aiumus, is not 
convincing, whereas if he knew that the deceased had bitter fedmgs against him I» 
might reasonablv expect the ghost to be particularly malignmit and bettor >ft 
behind even at tho coat of part of the jirise. It is u-orth noting that m Afncft 
a definite belief is found as to tho assoeiation of the ghoat with the lower jaw, for 
the Baganda separate the jawbonsi of their kings ond buiUl speoiftl dwelluig-phiOM 
for thorn in which the ghost which attaches to them can be oonaultod.* Similarly 
wo may, perhaps, infer that the executioner in Guinea, who keeps off the ghwtt of 
his victims by hanging their jawbones on the wall of his how.t i® possibly able to 
accomnlUli this by retaining control of thu jawbone to whioli the ghost attaclieft, 
whilo the Rwo people of TogoIand.I in Africa, procisely m tlio Torsrlja,^ of 
Oclebee in Indonesia, attempt to induce game to come into their power tlirough their 
poeeossion of the jawbone- of tho -imllar spooies tliey liave already taken. Is it 
possible to regard the cccuirenoo of this belief in the attachment of the soul to 
the jaw In the Indonesian area u inipllcatod in the distribution of the Oowic 
Negroids r HUTTON 


Obituary. _ Haddon. 

Th« ff«v. t. Baxtar Riley. Bp A. C. Hadden. Sc•D,^ F.R.S~ 4CQ 

Wo regret to record the death of tlie Rev. K. Baxter Riley, of tlie L.M.8., I tl 0 
a FWlow of the Institute. Mr. Riley was bom at Burnley on 0th May, 1868, and 
was appointol by the London Missionary Society to Now Guinea in 1899, wjiero he 
was asMcisted with Dr. W. 0. Lawes at the training institution at Vatorat*. After 
tho murder of James Chalmers at OoariUri, in 1001, Mr. Riley was put in charge of 
the Fly River Mission in 1902, and made his hoadquarten on Daru- In addition to 
much pioneering work he supervised numerous effective mission stations in the Fly 
ostuary and to the w«t; at Daru he gathered about him a number of boys and girls, 
in the education of whom he was ably assisted by his devoted wife, an Australian 
taachsr, formerly Miss J. M, Maclean. Every boy also received instruction In 
building, roochanioal engineering, farming, dairy work, etc. The little launch in 
which ho travelled—and in which my daughter and I have aleo travelled—was run 
by englneere he had trainerl; other boys were responsible for tho electric light of the 
station, Under his care many Papuans have become qualifie<i as toachers and 
preachers- I can testify to the broad and solid foundation on which Mr. Riley baaed 
his education of tho natlvw, and to the affection which he and Mre- Riley received 
from thorn. After a long illness, be died at Lindfield, near Sydney, on 30th Aupist, 
1929, Owing to this wide experience and sympathy Mr. Riley had an exceptional 
knowledge of native, aome of which he iucorporaled in liis only book, " Among 
Papuan Headhunters,” 1925. This book contains a great deal of new and valuable 
ethnography, despite the fact that the pablishere drastically abbreviated his original 
manuscript. There is no doubt that Mr. RQoy had a considerable amount of 


* Frazer .'' <3old«n Bough.*' VI, 107 
t iWrf. VIU. 84. 
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knoTv'ledge of practices that, in his position, he could nob publish Tvithoul offending 
a certain class of readers. At the time of his death Mr. Riley 'vaa corrooting the 
proofs of bis Kiwai reader and other pnblicaticms. Be hos also prepared a gramiDai 
and dietjonary. A. C. HADDON. 


India: Ma^io. Gordon. 

Momly&l. Bp CapL B. H. Oordw. iAA 

It is a strange thing that whereas the geuerdity of uativa^, even tlicnc 10 U 
partially educated, of Northern India (and for tdl I know of Southern as u'ell), know 
of and, even though they may joke about it, believe firmly in momiyii, and though 
this carious specific is now wholly recognized as the pocuUar pcsse<«ion of the English 
in general and the Government in particular, relatively few Kuglish ]JCO]Uo in India 
have ever heard of it. Now the reason for this is not far to sock. Tiic method 
of procuring momiy^ is. as I shall cxpltun later, so disreputable that tlic suliject is 
a delicate one. No amount of ridicule can possibly coitvince even the su)>crficictllv 
educated Indian that we do not know ail about momiyii, and sharo in the l>enc6tH 
of that sinister preparation. I have found the word in a Punjab dictionary written, 
I think, by a Sikh, where it says: A very higli.prk*ed niediclne, said to l)c cxCiwctcd 
" from the human head. This 'OateocoUa,’ or rare inedicament, in ivnlity consists 
“ of hardened tar, petroleum or ligoite." 

Penzer, in his notes to The Octofi of Slory, gives tlie folbwiitg quedutions 
concerning moraiyai- la vol. xi: *' This word means literally' extract of nniirnnk- ’ 
" (mdmi 3 ^),and originally meant this. In India it is proi>orly a kind of bitiiiuon, 
" said to be brought from Per^ and elsewhere. ... It vi said to hu extracted 
“ from the heads of coolies who emigrate to the colonies, by hanging thent head 
" downwards and roasting them over a slow fire. The tlireat of extracting from the 
‘‘ head of a child is therefore an actlx'e detenvut,'’ This i? nnqucationablv the l)est 
threat with which to subdue the checkineM of the Indian guttersnipe. ” Ham 
turn se momiyiu nikalengo,” saidvith intention, soon sends them Kcubtling off. In 
vol. iii we find: In India a most potent charm known as inomiru can ho obtauicd 
‘ as follows : a boy, as fat and black as possible, Is cai^t, a small hole l>orc<i In 
*' the top of his head and he is hung up by the liceLs over a slew fire. The juice 
“ or essence of his body is in this way distilled into seven <lroy» of what is tlici> 
called momiSI. This substance poaseeaes Iroaling p[Xi))ortics nf a sui>erimtural 
“ kind- Sword-cuts, spear thruata, wounds from arrow.«* and otiicr wwqionK of 
" warfare are mstantly cured by its use, and he wlio iM>ase!Mes it is jimctically 
' invulnerable.’’ 

Whatever the associations momiyai had in ages gojtc by, it is riow, as I iiavc 
said already, exclusively attributed to the English. The following authentic aneolote 
will make this quite dear. An officer of luy acqtzaintance van having a rlinpute 
with a station coolie as to the proper payment he ahoiild receive, and thongli fannliar 
with the languf^ he was stumped by the recurrence <rf the u*ortl momi.tiii, and 
called his servant to find out what it was the man waiiiwl. The acn*aut said; 
“ Sahib, this man s&ys if j-ou wish >'OU need jwy him nothing, but will you give him 
“ a small portion of momi^'al ?” As my friend, common to most Englislinien, had 
not the foggiest idea as to what momiyai might be, the coolie wan summarily ejected. 
Being, hou'over, curious about this momiyai. and not being able to get his «rvnnt to 
admit that he knew what it was. this officer tackled one nf his Imluin clerks, a man 
of some education. The clo^ for some time, however, proved equally coy. In 
the end, however, be said : " Well, 1 know that you will think us very stupid ixjoplc, 
“ but the fact of the matter is that what we cajmot un<iiTstand is that wherona 
“ when we take leave wo occupy our time sitting about ibuig itothing, you English 
“ people arc always wanting to exert youraeU-esj in some fonu of sport. We can 
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'* a^tributo this to notbuig except znomiySI.’' Pressed aa to wbat mcmiyu miglit 
be. he said: When in eiTil hoepitals a man’s death is certain, then before life ie 
extinct the man is taken away to a eecret room where he is hung up by bis feet 
” and a hole bored at the base of his sknJl from which the vital casence of the man 
" is extracted. This is momiyiT, and this is why people will move dying relatives 
" beck to their homes rather than leave them in hospital.” 

In corroboration of this particular formula for extraction I would cite the caeo 
of a wealthy and alircwcl old man wbo, when he felt that his span of hfe was finishing, 
asked to 1 m allowed to make some public benefaction to his local city. It was 
suggested that he should build a hospital, and in this idea he concurred, and ahowed 
the greatest interest. He insisted on having the plans of the hospital shown to him, 
and when he discovered that the architect bad deelgned one of two storeys nothing 
would iienmado him to sanction it, or to give his ressons for not doing so. His 
hospital wos going to be all on the ground floor or not at all. 

There can be little or no doubt what was in the old man’e mind, Second storeys 
were much too far removed from the opportunities of observation to suit him. In 
foot e second storey wes just calling out for a momiy&I room, 

Personal inquiries on this subject, after overcoming the initial coyness, have 
brought out the following points and variations;— 

Firet, every vlUager in Northern India undoubtedly knows of and firmly 
believes in momiyAT, and, though details may differ, hae fixed ideas about tho 
mothode by wbioL it is procured, none of them fiattering to their English rulers. It 
is believed, further, that momiyU is a prime medidnal epeoiflc conferring boundJees 
physical rmd menial energy, and curing all ills; also that it has tho properties of 
a touobstone and is used by the Government to turn base metole Into gold and 
eUvsr; ond, moreover, that it posMssee talismanlo powers esouring good fortune and 
averting evil. 

These benefits, taken into consideration together with those enumerated by 
Penzer. quoted above, are sufficient reason indeed for the temerity of the request of 
the station coolie. All Indians hope for tho beat when making the most outrageous 
domande, so. in that man’s mind, et any rate, it is confirmed that the sahibs have 
momiyii, but that they are not porting with it, and that mention of it in their 
presence is on injudioloue proceeding. 

Besides those already given there Is yet another account of the production of 
moffiiyAI. In every large city there is supposed to be a place where the msnufaoture 
of momiyU is carried on wi^ the knowle^ and ooneent of Govemmoot. To this 
place strangers to the oity, w’hose absence will not readily be noticed, are lured, and 
there they are boiled iu a large cauldron which boils them away until there remains 
nothmg but that irreducible residue which is momiyAI. Akin to this there is the 
story of the haunted bungalow near Murreo, where, so legend says, once dwelt the 
M5m>butti Sihib who used to iuro small native boys by oatching their eyo in a 
small mirror and so lead them to this bungalow, where he killed and boiled them, 
skimming off their fat and from it making candlee with magic powers. 

Since starting these notee an extremely sketchy and somewhat garbled version 
baa appeared in the Ttmsa o/ India lUMStrtU^ Wtidy, entitled Thi Mummayii (the 
italics JUS mine), by H. A. Brink worth. Tliere is only one paragraph of any interest, 
which, if it has correctly recorded, provides a possible vsriant. 

“Tho Mnmmayii, sahib, are boou (evil spirits) that lead a men to the place 
“ whence he never returns, where he is bound, and with his bead hanging downwards 
“ hie legs ere tied to a branch of a tree; the Kummayii then pierce hie head in several 
'* places and extract that which ia the very life substance and spirit of the man. 
“ From this is made a wonderful medicine which makes men wise and restores their 
“ lost vitality that they may live well and long. It ie sold by the Kabulis.” 
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Wby th«ee bhni« ahoiUd extract tbie for the benefit of the Kabulis, and in what 
manner the latter obtain it from the former, is, however, not specified. Further, 
also, an Euglishman is represented as havii^ fallen a prey to The Muramayii/* 
which is quite at variance with the whole momiyii tradition. The point, however, 
that I should like to emphasise again, which is of no small importance, is that 
momiy^ is believed by the balk of the masses in Northern India to bo the secret 
of the superiority of the English, and the indisputable fact that the bulk of the 
English know nothing about it is universally discredited as a calculated evasion 
of the truth, B. H. GORDON- 


Rhodesia: Rellgrion. Shropshire. 

The Initiation of a Doctor of the WaBarwo Triloe* (fu Jitv. f Q4 

Denys Shrppthir^, C.B. iDl 

This year I gave over my holiday of a month to an anthropological research 
trek amongst the tribes in the north*oast of Southom RhcHlesia and spent some 
time amongst the WaBarwe, who foiight with the Portuguese as late os 1917. 
While staying in one of their villages, the head of the village, who is also a Kganga 
(doctor), told mo that be was about to initiate bis son into the medical profensiou, 
and invited me to the ceremony. 

He explained to me that a year ago his son suddenly fell ill and u*as sent to a 
doctor, who, after having thrown the hakata {divining bones), told his patient 
that be was sufferiog from the pceseasion of a healing Shawe (spirit) and that the 
spirit >voald continue to trouble him until he made up his mind to propitiate it by 
himself becoming a doctor. The patient endured riiis sickness for a year, until 
the final propitiation and initiation ceremony took place, which I shall now describe. 
Though X inquired, 1 was not told that he endured any other privations except that 
be was forbidden to eat cert^ foods. He 
certainly looked a pictoxe of misery on the day 
of final propitiation. For this whole year he 
bad been engaged in learning the art of healing 
from bis father. 

When I arrived at the place appointed for 
the ceremony, which was the open space in 
front of the Nganga’s but. 1 saw several iee<l 
mat? laid on the ground, with a group of men 
on one side and a group of women on the 
other, and the Nganga (the father of the initiate) 
sitting on one of the mats between the two 
groups of people. On the other mats w'ere a 
large pot of beer specially prepared some time 
before, a mutundwi (nganga's round basket) 
containing medicines, many ^abashes for drink¬ 
ing and a decorated artd well-carved demo (axe 
used only in spirit dancea), sometimes celled by 
a special name, " kanyimbi.*' 

After sitting in ^ence for a short time the 
Nganga begins to speak first to the group of men and sa^’s : “ Chiwuyanyi timwi 
haiwa ye Mabswoka, Chiwuyanyi tlbewi ngoma ye dfabswoka. Ngatichimwi 
harwa hakuna bswokaha kwakutenda warhwa wn Mabswoka. NgaCichltambe 
zwino taneta kutsmba, ngati chimwi harwa. Muridai un bswoka ndiyanatanga 
kutonga harwa achlpa kuna Bambo Mukombo wa harwa.” (‘‘Come, let us drink 
the of the spirits. Come, let us play the siurits dance. Let us drink the beer 
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which has no spirit. T.«t us thank the beer of the spirits. Let us play now, we 
are already tired of playing. Tbc ounicr of the spirit >vill first divide the beer iind 
give one cup to bis father. Mukombo.") 

Tlie men reply by “ knridza manja " (clapping their bands ccremonialJy). The 
Nganga then turns to the women and says the same words and they reply with a 
coremonial "mburururu " (noise made u'ith hand to tlio month). 

The Nganga then speaks to the Shawe which is being propitiated and says: 

Wonanyi mishonga 3 ^Qyu neharwa. Hero are medicines and your beer.'*) The 
imtiale. who is sitting alone apart from the others, now rises from his mat, puts 
on a neoklace of medicines, takes a muswe (animal’s tail) and the decorated kanyimbl 
and stands near the pot of beer. 

A woman brbigs a calabash and moved tba lid from the pot of boar. The 
initiate pours some beor from the pot into the calabasli, drinks ami hands it to one 
of the group of men, w]io proceeds to pass it round the whole group. The women 
now begin to shake their chitsikiri (rattles) and alng until the beer has boon posaed 
round to all the men. The initiate then li&nds the calabash to the woman and when 
all have drunk from it they begin to sing again. The drums are now brought 
forward and the Kganga (father of the irutiate) begins to dance the dance of the 
doctor’s Shawo. All is in fuU swing now'—drums paying, all singing and shaking 
their rattles and tho doctor dancing. Oidy the initiate is sitting quietly on the 
edge of the circle. Now and again certain individualu leave the dance and go and 
kneel in front of tho initiate and clap hands ceremonially, talking to him for a short 
while. The initiate then goes into his hut, followed by hla father, who Ukea a very 
hne ohireraba (crown of ostrich feathers) and puts it on the head of tho initiato, 
several necklaces of medicines which fall over his chast, a musw^s In one hand and a 
konyimbi in tlse other. The initiate is then led forth from the hut and sits on the 
mat outside provided for him. Beer is then handed round again, and when all 
have partaken the Nganga apoaks to tho Shawe and says: " Chixegeranyi munhn 
atambe ” (‘‘Lcavothii man that be may play '* (be well)). The men kuridaa monja 
and women rabiirururu and the Nganga begins to danoa again and all Join in with 
tlie drumming, ainging and dancing as before for a considerable time. Whej) this 
danoo was over the Nganga said: ** Ngatiyendi zwaparont, Bhawo ngaregore munhu " 
(*' Let us go, all is finiuhed: Spirit, leave the man. ’ ’) " Yendanyi oa kurapa wanbu. ’ ’ 
('*Go and make people well.") The lost santenco was addresaud to the newly 
initiated doctor. DENYS SHROPSHIRE. 

Britain; Arohsoology. Buxton; Hlgham. 

OAve CxplorAtiort In tha Qower Penineula. L. H. Dudley 4CO 
Buxion, SriUr CVkge, and T. Hiifltam, Trinity Colltgt, Ox^ertL I Vb 

During the Long Vacation one of us (T. F. H.) made a preliminary examination 
of a cave on the northw'eet shore of the Gower peninsula. The cavo lies between 
Burry Holms and Blue Pool comer. 

It is near other cavoe which have yielded remains of early man, but does not 
appeal' to have been previously explored. It is only accessible for a fow hours 
every day at the right state of the tide, and does not seem at present to have any 
opening on the land side. The contents of the cave are being slowly removed by 
the sea at excessive high tides and during storms. The entrance is partially 
blocked by boulders. The cave itself contains remains of a clayey deposit on or 
between boulders and round the aides. The depoeit is mixed with sand, remains of 
Urea and numerous bones. No traces of human handicraft were found. Three 
small sackfuls of the deposit were removed (no atatification being evident) as a trial. 
The contents of the aacka wero then washed by hand and the reeults submitted for 
examination in Oxforvl. The greater pait of the finds consisted of human bones. 
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Mo«t of them sho^^ad traces of fire, bnt had not the usual appearance of a cromation 
burial, aa they were not thoroughly burnt, and some fragments can hardly liavc 
been subjected to fire at oil. Curiously enough, the best prtwerved fragments were 
those of ribs, which tisnally are broken, but apart from ribs and one aocTHin no com* 
plete bones were found. There were some teeth which, apart from one uioisor. 
certainly came from the same individual bnt. judging by the size and age of the 
bonee. at least two individuals were represented, probably more. The naWirc of the 
fragments suggests that they were not found in their original tosting*place, but had 
been carried there, either by water or wave action or. lees likely, human agency. 
There were only throe recognisable fragments of nou-human btnice. These wore 
kindly examined by Miss Dorothea Bate, of the Department of Geology, Brittsli 
Museum (Natural History). Miss Bate reports that they do not provide any 
evidence of the date of the deposits. They are light, but so arc other remains of 
a definitely Pleistocene date from the Gower peninsula. It seems probable, 
however, that one is part of the scapula of a shoeii. which suggests a recent date. 
This fragment w’as. like the human bones, obarred. The human hones w^ere also light 
and I certainly could not express any opinion aa to their antiquity, beyond the fact 
that they are not very recent. With the teetli more definite experiments could be 
made. With the assistance of Professor Peteis the teeth were tested in the Dcjiartnient 
of Biochemistry in Oxford, under ultra-violet light. One Incisor, mentioned above, 
was clearly more recent than the rest, a result anticipated in the previous sui>crficial 
examination. The remainder showed only a low degree of fluorescence, very much 
less than certain Romano-British teeth and less t^an the oldest teeth from 
Mesopotamia in our possession, but as ccnditiona are diflorent in Moeopetamia 
I should not lay stress on this. Aa the preservative used for our bones has tite 
unfortunate disadvantago of being very fluorescent 1 was not able to make a com* 
parison with teeth from Neolithic deposits. The \ise of ultra*violet light at present 
is not a satisfactory medium as we have no data for comparisori, but, incouclusivo 
as the results are. they suggest that the bones, or at least some of them, are of 
considerable antiquity; but they may be of any date from the Early Iron Age 
backwards. The fragments are too small to bo of racial significance. The evidence 
does, however, suggest that thia cave, and possibly imexplorcd caves in the 
neighbourhood, are likely to contain human remains, which may be old. 

Tbe purpose of this note is partly to record this summer's work, partly to ask 
for the co*operation of any who may have ptevioxwly examinc<i caves in the 
neighboiu-hood, even poHsibly this cave, and partly to say that, if anybody living in 
the 7\cighbourbood would like to e.tamine the cave further, wc shall be delighted to 
give him particulars about how to roach it and to show him the collection of human 
remains which we have so far discovered. We hope next year to be able W continue 
the work, which is urgent owing to the erosion at present in progress. 

L- H- D. BUXTON. 

T. F. HIGHAM. 


India : Magio. Bonnerjea. 

8harp*edsed Instruments In Beneaf. liinm Bnnverjea, DSit |D9 
(ParU). lOw 

With regard to sharp-edged instrumeatx quite a number of superubtioiis and 
superstitious practices are oiirrent in the district of Nadiy^ Bengal. Home o| those 
are probably romuante of the ancient Indo*Aryan veneration of iron, while others 
are decidedly meant to frighten the hordes of demom which Infest thu world. The 
ioUewing notes were taken from personal observation, and afterwards corroborated 
by conversations with Indian friends. 

For peeling, slicing and cutting vegetables, fish and so on, the Himlu w*omen uac 
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aJi mstnuaent oallad baiffi (Fig. 1). It has a elightly curbed blade about eighteen inehee 
lojig, and about five ineW 'wide at its broadest point; this blade fa fixed on a flat 
piece of wood at an angle of about 110°. While not acto&Uy in use, the blade 
must never be kept upright, but the thing should be kept lying on its ude on tbe 
fioor. The ressoQ u that, if it is kept upright, eome spirits of tlie aii may be wounded 
by it. But, if there is a thunder* or a hail storm, It is advised to put the bcfs-li out 
in the open air, so that the thunder and tbe hiul demons may be frightened by the 
sight of suoh a formidable iitstrument. and desist from their activitiee,* 

The or tbe aaonfioiai knife (Fig. S), is a long, broad, heavy instrument of 

a half .moon shape, of which the cutting edge is the convex aide. It has a human 
eye painted in red and some other mystical marks on the blade. This instrument 
is r^nlarly anointed with mustard-oU and vermilion, especially before and after 
a goat has been sacrificed with it before the altar 
of the goddws KlU. Children under the age of 
twelve are not allowed to touch tbe but 1 

cannot toll what the results will be if they did ao. 

The betel • cutter 
(Fig. 3) is on inatrument 
shaped something like a 
pair of aoiaeors; but it has only 
one blade. This, too, is regularly 
anointed, and vermilion ia put on 
it. As a rule the jdnti, aa the 
botol'OutCcr ia called, la always 
kept abut except at night, when 
it is left hoU open. As on effective meona of averting tbe evil eye it ia odvlaed to 
keep an opened out ujider tbe pillow of a sleeping child, f 

Among the auperstitions connected with knives and other sharp instruments 
ore the following: Children must not touch knJvee or similar instruments after 
dark; and " £iiifr Adis loAd " ("iron in a child's hand signifying it is eomething 
that should not be dono, is a vary common Bengali saying. Two iapfu orossed 
together foretell a quarrel. J When awcffds and rapiers (taivdr, jbwif) ere put out 
in the sun to Uke the rust off, the polats must be away from the house and the bilta 
towards the house. If this precaution it token no evil spirits will be able to enter 
the bouse during the midday hour. Moreover, if tboy have a cutting edge, no two 
cutting edges should face each other, lest a violent quarrel, if not bloodshed, follow 
in the household. Another superstition Is that you should never touch a person, 
eapeoiody a child, with the point of a knife, sword, and so on. Such an action, 
though in fun, suggests an attack, and ia therefore to be avoided. 

BIBBN BONNERJEA. 





Fto. n—W omam '0 Kkitb. 


Fto. 8. 

Bin*a& Comui. 


REVIEWS. 

dermanj: ArobBology. Petersen. Early Gemanio is the name applied 

PU Xuinir in a C S first by voq Tsekanberg to the peculiar 

OaldmiUManiundPcim. ByEmst culture existina between the Baltic, the 

Peteieeo (ypr^t^cAicAfltcia forrcAunfm). Oder and the Vistula from early KallstatC 
Berba: Welter de Qruyter. 1920. to La Tdne I times. Tbe older nomee, 

Fp. ip4 + SC plates, Foce.um (Gesiobteuraea.) and Stone.cist 

* Comper* (Sir) JomM Q. Frazer, Toiee ontf Ms P<n^ ^ Ms Scui, Cbaptec V ; /ren 
TotM. pp. 825 ftf.) fS., ofui Szapaipy (London, 1010), voi. ii. pp. 437 sj.; 

B. Bonnerjeo, /S Vksioruuy ^ Suj>4rMi»m oitd (Loodoo, 1928), pp. 143,287; 

#. w. '^Koiia,” "Whirlwind.” 

t B. BoAMrJes, Ir'SiMufafi* du Btn^raU (Paris, 1027), p. 92. 
t Za European oovatriee cwo otesied ioiives foretell a quarrel, 
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(SMiokisten*) oultur«e, rejected by our 
suthcpr ee neitber excluaiv^y epplioeble 
nt>r BufOelentiy oomprebeosive. They 
certein^ dsQote eonepioueus feaCurtt of 
the ouliure, but neither of these feetores 
>9 QJtogetber restricted to &re& nor 
distinctive of eU its buriels. The aree 
dc^e with is, it must be remembered, a 
disputed frontier region, mcludiDg the 
famous "Polish corridor," and archteo* 
legists of both parties show a tendency 
to invoke prehistory in support of ^eir 
national claims. The Polish sohool, headed 
by our Fellow Prof. Koetraewski of Po?:&an, 
wish to derive the culture in question from 
the Lansits group, which th^ regard as 
Slavonic. Peterson, on the other hand, 
iusiste throughout on the differeccee be* 
tweeu the two. He draws attention insteatl 
to reelly very sUiking reeerablances between 
the earliest pottery and grave*gootls of his 
Bar]/ Cermanic cemeteries Grosseodorf 
group) and Soandinavian vases and bronzes. 
Nevertheless, he is to admit that 

Keseinna's attempt to trace the ocutinua* 
tion of this culture in that of the clearly 
Teutonic tribes inhabiting eastern Gennany 
in Roman tunes breaks down owing to a 
complete gap in settlement of 160 years or 
more. The attribution tc Early Germans 
can Only be justified by assumption, ad* 
mittedly stiU unsupported by detailed evi¬ 
dence, that the culture belonged to the 
Bastams. Actu^y it disappears totally 
soon after the end of La Tine I. Whsthor 
the title be justified or not, the book gives 
a masterly account of a little loiown and 
very interesting oultvue. ^Rie clear but 
detailed deecriptions, Uie abundant illxis* 
tiatioDs and the careful lists and maps 
make the mojicgraph an invaliiable hand* 
^ok. British archseologists will note with 
interest the pepxUarity of nunilower pins 
in tikis remote district. V. O. C. 


India ; Ethnography. Roy. 

Oroon lUliffion and Ciutom*. By IG C 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, '"v 
U.A., M.L.C., with an introduction by 
T. C. Hodson. Pp. xvi + 418, witli 20 
plates. Ranchi, 1S2S. 

Since 1015, wlien The Oraone oj Choia- 
was published, artiolee from the 
pen of Mr. Roy hsvs appeared from ti/oe 
to time in the pages of JHon in India and 
the J.B.O.B.S- on variokis aspects of Oraon 
practice and belief that were crowded out 
of the closely packed pages of that pioneer 
survey. These and other matters form 
an iraportaut supplement to the earlier 
volume. 

Mr. Roy marshals hie faota under five 
beddings. First, he sujnmanses tlie Oraon 
spirit*world, adopting a clastifioation which 
will commend itself to all who are ac* 


[Nos. 161-166. 

qkuinted with Dravidtan village life; cults 
of the tribal dead, spirits, benign and 
malevolent, of village, clan, and iiousebold, 
down to the sorcerer's "foiruliar” and, 
above s^l beyond all, a supreme God; 
no otiose ^on, bkit the ultimate arbiter of 
right and wrong, honoured in every iio- 
portanl tribal ceremony. These personal 
agencies Mr. Roy is careful to distinguish 
from ths mysterious impersonal "potency " 
latent in tiU evil eya, the evil tongue, and 
various animals, plants and other things. 
Tlie contrast h* imitortant, for the Diuvklian 
Orsons attribute to this impersonal power 
h^penings which their " Austrio "*speek* 
ing Mkinda neighbours ascribe to the direct 
action of npirits. 

lu the succeeding chapters Mr. Roy 
desoribeH in detail the rites aasocUted with 
birth, adolesceuce, marilago and death, 
tbs tiibal festivals oiul tlie MOi'cerer’s art, 
and closes witli an iatiigulng cbepter on 
"revival inovementH." 

The woid ‘‘revival" is boldly chosen, 
but the choice ie nut itxapt. the 

leligion of devotion, to one jxersoual God, 
seems inltsi'ent in Previdian iMychology, 
and it was Tamil that revitalised 

the Hinduvsnt Of K. India when Islam had 
laid it low. The Oroons have admittedly 
borrowed much from their Munda and 
Hindu neighbours, and tboir culture baa 
been influenced by missionarios both 
Christian and Hindu. To these factore 
Mr. Roy gives duo weight, but Ids evidence 
siiggestH that ]>o(e<ibly the bftakii of the 
Oiaons, liko tholr language and their social 
system, is, in greet l>ari, tlieir own. 

Oraon culture cortautly Is a complex 
herfta^. and its stiKly ru|>|h>i 1 s the view 
that in its relation witli " HiTuluism *’ 
Dravidian India has given more tlian it has 
received. But Mi'. Roy. in spite of his 
thirty yeaia' intUnsoy with tho tribes of 
Cheta-Nag^mr, is never tein))tc<l to theorize, 
not even by Oraon vami>ire«<, black cats 
and "witimcs' revels" of thoroughly 
European type. His re>ti«int onhancas 
the value of his work and Hcjentists are 
deeply inclebte^l to him for this faithful and 
well-ordered record of fact»^ obsorved. 

1. J. R. 


Melanesia: Ethoography. Koibbs. 

The SurafjeS<3ioinimi><u they icere dGG 
ami are. By S. G. C'. Knlbbs. lOO 
London : l^ccley Serx'ice 6: Co., Ltd. 1828. 
Pp, 282. 2 Is. 

A guinea is a lot to for this book. 
A minimuni of information, a few good 
storiea and some excellent phorogra;>hs 
hardly justify such an expenditure. Mr, 
Knibbs, who, os Comniissioner of Lands, 
traveled muoh ancl had good opportunities 
for observation. Is better on the Bolomona 
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M th«y th*n fta tliey 'vw®, on Tul*gi 
thftn oil He rofuml to be <iiB* 

ooHrtged by tlie gloomy i»r©diotionj with 
which he was greeted, and lies giveti n* an 
account of the islands which idiow him to 
be a humane and intereeWiI observer. It 
is a pity, however, that his obaei'vationa 
run along aujierfloial line* and lend toward* 
batlietic cliohia 

Canada: Stbnofraphy. BirkevBmltb. 

Tft# Caribou Xthimot: Ma/erial I Cl 
and Social Lifo and their OvUitral IWf 
PoeiKen. Hy Kaj Biiket*Smith. Copen- 
ha^ ; CyldwUlaWce Hoghan<leI, Noidiak 
Forlag (Bepo) t of the Fifth Thule £v]ied\« 
tion, 1081*2*. VoJ. V). 1020. lljin. X 
7* in.; 2 parts t map ami 121 diagram* and 
illustrations 

The name Caribou Kakimoa waa given 
by Che Fifth Thule Expedition to a gronp 
of Eakimo trihee ocoapying the «outhem 

C of the Barren Orounds west of Hiulson 
. This small group of tribe* aeems to 
bo oi Mpeolal importane* in the eiiltural 
sohanre of die polar regions. Mr. Birkot* 
dmitli deeoribea and iHuatratea their 
dwellings, eoonemio )lfo, moaiw of eommuul- 
oation, clothing and (leraoiial adornment, 
manufaeturei and deoomtive art,and floelal 
life. He ithowa that whoie difforant t,v|>ee 
occur in the polar regions it Is a* a nile, 

I ho old one* that are mot among the 
CtribouH. This is true of such variod 
elemontii iw the domed bouse, tlie skin 
boat, logging breoehea, ]iriok tattooing and 
stojie oooking pota. The stlmogiwiibef 
Qonolu<lM from tho avi<lenea (ii. 232) tlsat 
the Caribou Eskimos are the sole remaining 
ropieaentativs* of a Proto-Eakimo stage* 
Mr. Birket-Smith hae arlded to tho main 
ho^ of hi* roiiort a long seris* of moat 
valuable teble* (il- 284-880) showing the 
cUwtribution of enlturo olements both 
among ttio Ifekitnoa (including the Chiikohl 
aiul tha Koryak) and in Indian North 
Amsriea and Kortham Euraala. Thore ia 
also a oO)nprehen«jvo bibliography, but 
no indCK. The illustrations are adequate, 
but the same oannot be said of the one 
sreaU •scale skotoh-map. 

THEODORE BESTEttMAN. 


MAN. [December. 1929. 

bttt aiithoiitloa, a ]let of whom is <Uily 
given. Tlie aiuvey of the subject ia 
aeeompaniod by 60 plates (containing 
over 100 illustmtiona) beautifully an<i 
accurately roiwluced by heliogravure. 
Two lists of these illustmtioos are given: 
a dotailftl one, giving j^articulai's of 
p^o^'enancA, etc., arul a nummaiy list at 
tho eiul of the volume. Tlie latter is made 
to foUl HO tiiat it can be eonaiilto«l 
simultaneously with the plates chemkMlves. 
Anri the volume is publlslicd at the 
r^,|»iivAlcnt of tlnae ahilliiijpt. Biltwh 
publlahoia. please copy I 

THEODORE CE8TERMAN. 


Totemlem. Beeaea. 

Lo Tw/mfemc. Par Manrieo 400 
Besaon. Fan's: Editlorw RIeder IVO 
(Bibliothd^iuo (Jfn^ralo Lilualrde, No. 10 ). 
1&22. S in. X in.; pp. 80 i 60 platea. 
Price, in paper covere, 18 fia.; bound, 22 fre. 

It is fllting, for several rcaaons. that 
attention should be drawn to M. Beeeoti’a 
sibvre d« uu^Tor^Mhon. As such it ia a 
medd. The text is straightforward and 
Int^ligible to a person of average mteUi* 
gence and education; it Is baa^ on tho 
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Solomon lalaada: Llngulatlea. Ivene. 

A DtaiioRory of iho Langtiaga of 4 0Q 
Sii'a (Mala) ami Ulaun, Soulh enM IU9 
Soiamon iifondt. By Walter Cf. Ivens. 
M. A., LituD. P nblished for the Univomlty 
of Melbourne by the Oxfmd Univereity 
Piew and tho Melbeume Univorxlty Piaee. 
1028. 

This voliune oompletes the sUuliea of 
Di. Ivena in tlie anthropology of tho 
South east Solemona. It woe oommenootl 
during hli reeidanoe an a mixeionai^ for 
several years in Clawa anil Boutli Uala. 

translaUoiM of the New Testament. 
Dr. Ivens published in 1010 an<l 1011 
grammani of 8a*a and Clawa and in loll 
and 1014 si>eoux)eni of Folk-lore. A Odm- 
pieheiisive aoecunt of the Anthroi>ology 
wee imbliahed in 1027, The pmaM 
difldonaiy is a revised and extended erlitioii 
of one publiahetl by Di*. Ivan* in 1018. 
It was rendered poaaibte by (Jto author's 
appointmant as a roaeaieh Vallovr of 
Melbeume Univemitv. This eneblorl him 
to revisit tho islancU wltore bis anthe))e- 
logioal woik was carried on in the native 
ianguagoa ami consequently resulted in a 
la»e extension of the vooaWlary. 

The Jeuguagsa are important for several 
reasons. Aa the apeakeni of Sa'a and 
Ulawa are rapidly changing their curtoma, 
and English la everywhare au)>CT«e<(ing the 
netiva apoooh, this in piobably the last 
powible rcconi of a very typical Melanrelan 
language. With otliar languages of Mala 
and the allied languages of flan Ciistoval, 
Ka'a aivl Ulawa are nearer than other 
Kelanoeian languages to the Polynemaii, 
es|weially to arul Toiigan. For this 

reason the dictionary will bo uaeful to 
»tiulotita of tlie intor-relaticn between 
Indonesian, Melaneaian and Polyocaian 
language*, and to those intereete<l in the 
problem of the origins of Melanesian and 
Polyuenan speech. 

The differoncea between Sa'a and Ulawa 
are mainly in pronunciation, and tboro 
are a few variations in grammar, but the 
languagea are very conveniently exhibited 
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in a singb Iu4t. Poouliaritide in tbo 
phonology are tha low of " t " in many 
words wooro it occurs in rolatofl laitgoagce, 
and the subatitutaon of the glottal stop 
for "k” or “g” sn<l. oocaRionally, for 
other conscutanta The language is copious 
anci contains many synonyms. Tiie native 
words with their de^nitlons and examples 
(eome of the latter being of anthropological 
intemt)« oocupy 3SS pages, and there is 
an English index. A few of the roferanew 
to Indonesian langitagee are inaccurate, but 
misprints are few. Dr. Zvens lias pro* 
duced a very valuable ocntribuflon to the 
knowledge of MelanoKlan and Oeoanio 
ILiguU^ic. S. H. RAY. 


Solottos lalasds i Lingulsacs. 

Waterhouse, 

A BotutnamidlCf>gli^h £>iciumar!/, 4^11 
vifA KfigtUh ~ lioviana indor nod Ifv 
List of Natfital iffwory Otneas By J. H. L. 
Waterhouse, P.R.A.!., ^Iwnbor Polyneeian 
Society: British Solomoji Zidands. Fruiter I 
at the Melanesian Mission Fi'ees, Gua<{al. 
oanar. Ld2b. 

The Roviana Dictionaiy of Mr. J. H. L, 
Waterhouse reJatee to a little known, but 
cojnmorciaily very important UnguaDe of 
the Northern Solomon Islandii. It is 


primarily the language spoken aioiind tlie 
Roviana I^igoon in New (ieoigia, but is 
rapidly becoming the Ivrguti /mneo of the 
neighbouring islancVv 

Roviana diffeis considerably from tlie 
Melanesian languages furtliei w»uth, and. 
although it has no elosoil syfleblos, the 
vocabulary and grammar sJiou' a very 
distinct form of Melanesian S|>erch. Even 
relatod words are often \*si’y difforent as, 
c.g., the words which ep)>car in Mala. Sa'a, 
as 7iuuiit (afraid), il'ire (they) are found itv 
Roviana as walaffulu arid riiii. 

A peculiarity of the grammar ivd found 
in the Southern laiiguaca« tH the use of 
an infix or prefix in to form iMutis fi'<irM 
verbs, ax, c.g,, »imnlc <lnatli, fmn mnlv 
to die, inciic journey, fiom tMr tn go. 
Siitidar conxrruotiODx aie seen in Nenv 
Britain uiiunr death, froui fiiu/r, tehuiu'un 
journey, from uv/n go. 

Tlie Roviairn'Englii^li part tif the <<u* 
tionary eccupina Idti pagox, and the Natuml 
Histoiy part 34 ajltliihmal )>agi'x. The 
bonk will pi'ovo tjxefitl to tiio trndpr aud 
natunUist aiul of much \*nhi<‘ to xtinlontx 
of tlie othnolof^ of the Korih.IVot^t Sohunoii 
Islands. Tlie printing is a or*lit to the 
Solomon Inlancls Pivnx of the Mclau^aii 
li!ii«cion. S. H. K.W. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Sooietiee. British Association. 

0 / Section H (Anlbronn- 04 
lofft/) oflbe South .'l^rican M>^/rrfy of the 4f I 
Britieh Aeeocietlon Joe the Aanfxemfnt of 
Stience. 11120, i7< Cnp^ ToTon 

aM JoAeRnesAmy. 

Section If (Anihrepology), whi<*Ii met under 
• lie presidency of Mr. Henry Balfour, F.B.S., 
had aprogrsmme uninually nill form ovenwss 
meeting. The papers peered both by risilors 
aod by South .African memhrrs were of gr^st 
intereM, and >to far as time allowed gave rise 
to lively oed important disouaiions. 

Tlie PresUIcntial Address by Mr. Henry 
Balfour T?as delivered nt Johannesburg on 1st 
Ai\giist, He <leslt with the progresH in IIk* 
study of South African arclueology since the 
dnte of hU (list visit to rl.e country thirty 
yonrs ago. He iioiiiied out the need for aotne 
form of public body to eaiitrol4ndco.<prdinAte 
xvsoarch and cmphaidzwl the iiDportaiicc nf 
iiouth Africa as a cuUde'Sao into wliirh hail 
swept uaio after wave of culture. Tlio 
addreas will Iw printed in full in tbs Annual 
Report of tlic ^itislt Association. 

Among contributions to the proceedings of 
(he Seecion. Amt piece must he giv^en to iliss 
f^stOA .Thompson's report on the resuka of the 
expedition to Zimbabwe undertaken undt.'r 
the auspices of tlio Counril of the Assoeiation 
with the object of olucidsting iho origin and 
date of the ruins of Rhodeaia. Miss Caton. 
Thompson had visited a nuad>ec of sites and 


OP SOCIETIES. 

luwl koccuvAteil the MuuntI ruins <tou'n In 
hed.rnck. Trcnchen had nkn lidui <lug ot 
(ireat Zimbabwe in the (lliplicnl temple. tlK* 
conical tovivr and tlw kkclkcn miiUlens whh'li 
vent down to ‘wlow the lowest stratum eon* 
toiiiinu culruml reUcs, As a reauU. 1)t. 
RaiuloU.>hiclver*s coiK'lusionx. at which he 
arrived twenty-four ycAn* l>efoH». on tlx* 
occasion of tlie prsvioua meolinc of tlic Aeno* 
elation in douih Africa, were fully confirmed. 
TlKr results of tlie present excavation went 
to shoa* tl>at. apan from ivrtain iin(>nrtctl 
objects, the oivjliMtion of tl»e Ziinhobwc war 
wholly Bantu in eliaracter aiul coohl not 
lielong to a dale muc)i prior, at tlw earliest, to 
i>ie OtI I ivRt J ry, and prolxiMy wsa later. .Miss 
Ostori'Thoinpsnn'x report will li^ piililishcd in 
ndl in line course, nnd nltimalciy w'ill appear 
in l>ook form. 

Misa <'a(on*Thom|iaou'x report was auji^ile* 
nv-nictl by an m count of tlie es{)Mlittou which 
liad been working in Rho«Ie*'ia unfler tlie 
lea'lerahiii of l‘r. Leo Frols'tiitis, and by 
papers irum I)r- F, B'ajmer dealina with 
pre*KuropeHn roinjiiK in the Tranavanl aei'l 
Southern Rl'otlosia, and notes on btonae 
amciting from a mocker In the B’aterborg 
Transvaal. 

An almost r<]uol interest was aroused by* 
Mr. L. S. B. Leakey's re|>ort on his further 
sxcnvAfioii.s in Kenva, whlcJi hav'e led to 
certain modiAeatlons of the elasalflcation of 
the least African Stone Age giren in previous 
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refKtrti. A oew nowmcltture wu ulso 
aujqf«Ated. The ol^ First Pluviftl tnd Seeorid 
Phuiid piiBSM ar» no* coiiAidtKd to bo 
piiAMO ni the urno mojor event, slfll, homver. 
Co lie diiitmguiahed by dietinrtiie nunee no 
ilic Bbunian end Korlurion. The Fburmn 
riepoelU were identified witii the Kesuuniv 
depoeite, whioVi hed been refnmKl to the 
Miocene W Profeeeor J. W. Gregory, bat 
no* *ere ^oiunl to oontein AoheuJeeo imsle. 
menu. Theee two pheecf*. with the Oemhlijui 

f ?hird !?lnvi*l).M&l<eliiu% end Kxikuren (Poet* 
luvUl weC phoee). hoN* now yiek]s<l e eom* 
pieic BtraUgrephicnl M«juoQce givins Konye 
Aeheuleen. TCenTA Moiieterinni whioh nt the 
end of the Oejnuliea mixed «ith the Keoye 
AurltcTbAcIen. Thie. however, lihe the Kenye 
XousUrieo. exieted et t]ie very Hee* of tbe 
TSndnriAn pehee In crude form. It wne 
followed hy Flmenteite. whieli hed no exnot 
perellel in Farope. but hed oleee efAnltiee 
with liIegii&leniAn end WM Mtocieted with e 
very fine pottery. 7n Che PoeUPluvie] oomee 
fi culture corapereble with (he Rhodcpinn 
^Vjlton. end oontemporery with It end in the 
Mme exee Is tlie ^fekuren uultur*. whioh. 
oloeely tUlM with Wilton, eonuini e number 
of imide becked hJedoe not fmmd in the 
ll'Uton. ThU oulture it tfnooUted with 
evidonee of eirkiuJiam. beede. end atone hut 
oirelee. Kumen remeine were found oeM« 
oieud with Auriffneolen in Oamhlee Ceve II 
end ere uodeuntedly Aene eoo/ene. The 
Rlmenuiu etrice found In ltSo>S7 ere of 
»ou.ne|rQi <1 type, while thoee of the W'ilton 
culture fr<Kn tvilloy'e Kopje ere of nrffreid 
typo bnt preunt feeture* tlblingiiiahitig thorn 
from that tyM. A tentative ooirelntion of 
pluvlele itnd h'lirepeen {^clntfona euaimted 
that Rburrian woe probably Pi ioeene, Kenya 
Xoupurien osd Antignavian bolcngina to tJw 
aeeonU half of the Plciatocene and the MitkAlien 
M the doaing rrago of the PiciHocene, (he 
Kakurim beiag Holocene. 

Mr. Meile ArmatrQng'e evidence from hie 
exoavoiioiu jn raven at BamhntA, oarried out 
nliortly hefere the MTivel of the Aaeooiaticn. 
vae iield to export Mr. Leakey's evidence 
from Kenya. Ti>e reeulu of Mr. Armetrcne'e 
expedilioti will be aubtnitted to the Royal 
AntlifopoloBiral Tnititute at a» early date. 

Mr. ‘Waylend. owing to iUnoea. was un. 
fortunately unable to rwwl hia paper on "The 
fitone Age in Uganda." 

Similer problama «e afteoting South Africa 
were diecusaed in a paper ly Ifr. C. van Kiet 
Lowe oil "The Arobieolotj^ of Slieppard’a 
lelaad." in which he worka ont a ae<|uenee of 
oulture in the Veal Valley according to the 
evidence (or three pluvlatlona. Of tneee the 
firet ehowed the appearance of early paltao* 
anthropic man vitli tba Lower Steflcnboech 
euituro; the eecond. the Upper fltellenboaoh. 
side hy aide with mamiooth. Arehufieliodon 
ShtppoMi and TremtixMUn^, below ^ 
PauroamiGi typo mixed with older reraaine 
of the Midc^le Stone Age of a diaUnoi 
Houeterian fiavouri and an arid period of 
conaiderable dmUon was fellcwed hv the 
third plavial Leralding a true nroantiiropie 
type praciiain| a later stone age (Smithfield B) 
iMuMry with marked Capaic*Aurignacian 
flavour. 

[ 


The evidence afforded by Ur. Leakey’s 
•ork in Fast Afrioa waa further d iaouga e d 
in a oonuDunkatton by Profeeeor Plenre. 
read at Cape Town, which dealt with the 
correlation of Pluvial Periods and the glacia¬ 
tions of Rurope end their relation to racial 
drifta as indicated by human remains and 
types. He deprecatod a mo eioee asaodation 
of types of ekull and types of culture in Africa. 

A apeeial commiUea eat for two afterneenii 
to oenalder a suitable nomenclature for fionib 
Africa BtcDO Age Snde and the iwesible 
correlation of glacial periods in Europe snd 
pluviationa In Afrioa. 

The Abbd Dreuil disouaeed the poeafbia 
relation between the later psIooUthlo art of 
Baetem Spain and the art of the Bushman, 
conoludirg that there wero poesible linke. 
The skeletons arid statuettee found at Grimaldi 
were nminiscent of Buslimen. and between 
Spain and South Africa are the two rook 
painting sitee of Oran in whioh engravings 
of giraJTee. eatriehea and man were indis. 
ringuishable from the brat Dusjimerv en* 
graving* of South Africa. The latter may 
repreeent a prolongation of pabrolithio art 
through tlMusands nf yeaw. Mina Wilroaa 
also read a paper en Bushman reckon gravings. 
An exhibition of Bushman psintinge and 
onmving* wae ludd at Johannesburg, whioli 
included part of the roHaotion raiule by the 
Fcobenioa Expeditlen and aroused rnuoh 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. B. V. Sayce demooatratvd with the aid 
of a oiaematograph the peiuieteoce of a South 
Indian firo*walkmg remmony among tiM 
Indian ssttler* in South Afrioa whi^i has 
cenitnd in PicUrmaritsburg for the lest 30 
years. 7t was shown that the csste eysUiu 
survive* and ie endogamoua. though the oasMs 
mix more freely than In India. Mr, Q. R. 
Uarllne dealt with the dietrihution of tlie 
horisonlal aarrewbond loom in Africa, and 
Mjee M. A. Murray lectured to a crowded 
audience on "The Witeh^Cult in Mwlem 
Tines." 

Two papem. ono by Mrs. Koernle on " Seelal 
anthropologic^ prohleme intheUnion" aiul one 
by rro/esaorRunlee Gatesou "Racial Oroarina.'* 
afforded a uaeiul eonunentory on a Joint ola* 
cueeicn with Sev^n F fPeononieal on " Tbo 
Eo^omio Co.npeiltion betweeti Adweed SJtd 
Backward Peoples." This discussion was 
opened by I'rofeiaor Clay, who pot forward 
some intonetlng and suggestive ccncentions 
OQ Uie methoiu by which advanco<l and 
backward peoplee may iioine into competjtioo. 
The disoujslon serv'M a ueehU purpose in 
shnwiag how questions el skfllcd oiid unskilled 
labour and wages wo cutting acroM and com- 
plicating the problem of the colour line. 

la physical snthropelogy aa<l ethnology, a 
aufilcdectly largo group ot papers was ona^ 
to justify blie formatioa of a sepsrat* depart- 
ixvent whioh sat for ono <lay at Johannesburg, 
la this Mr. J. H. Osar dealt with cranial form 
in the native riLces of South Africa, his paper 

a nccompacied by a msp illustrating the 
fOnn distribution into three main 
divisions. T>r. Gordon D. Lsing and Mr. 
Gear mported od tha Stcaodlooper skulls from 
Zitxikama, suggestcog that the group of eight 
skulls showed evidence of a hybridisation of 
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tli« puro Bush «jid ei mote primitive sto'^k 
which vBa probably i]ie Boslwp. Mr. t,. H. 
WeUs desonbod fowJ Buebmen {rom ^uurberg 
AMOciAtod with stone »nd bone iraplemente 
And otnscQonts which fvppeetvd to helene to 
the Wilton ooUare. lie Also presented e 
Btiidp of the foot in the Bentu eod Buslimon 
which showed tlist the BushTnen font is dis* 
tingoisbed by a large number ot special 
features of which the majority were primitive. 
A eeparsto study of the muscles of the Bantu 
foot oxpJained their poeidlnrities on a phylo* 
genetic basis and indicated a tendency to 
revsTMo. 

Mr. Giliman presented c comparison of 
Buslv Bantu and European sacra. Other 

S apm in the IDeparinient were by Dr. Lewis 
>. Sliorcon “ .Spinous Preceateo of the Oen’ieal 
Vertebrw in Native Bacea of South Afrlus/’ 
and Ml*. Qear on the ’* Foadl Baboons from 
Taunga." Profesaor Beiyinoncl Dart, in the 
fail S^tion, had already described tiie Taui^ 
skull which, when completely oieared of the 
incrustation in which it had been found, 


showed even rQ0^5 vlrariy nn affinity to a 

E reciirsor of man, eapeeully in its’ Ucth. 

r. R. Broomo also read an irnportent papwr 
ou the Springhok skeleton. 

Papers on arclurologica] subjects s*erit alao 
read by the Bev. Neville Jonce.and Mr, J. 
Hewitt, while a collection of mammoths and 
other fossil elephtnta of thcTrancvsale»hibiic<] 
by Professor Dart served to illustrate Dr. Van 
Biet Lowe's paper. 

The Section rose nn the day 1>efore (he 
tennination of the meeting at Cape Town, and 
proceeded on an arthfoologica] expedition to 
Kimberley, wlien the Mi<irouor ^femorlaJ 
Museum and a rumil>er of ercUienlociral eitea 
in ilic neighbourhood were \ initKl, On 
Bunday Dr. Broome delivered an Address on 
•' Race Types cf South Africa," which was 
much Appreoiato«l. 

At the close of the .ToliRuueeburii meeting, 
an cxeursioii was made to Xlinbahu’c. wltere 
the mem>>eia had an opportunity of exsioiiiiiig 
t)ic trcnelic>s left ei>en for thar purpose by Mies 
(Jaton-Thoinpson. 


C ORRESPONDBNCE. 


Africa, Etofc: Weapons. Drlberg. 

f igrhting: Wristlets, 

To lAo AVilor ^ Man. f79 
Sis,—In a note on fighting wristlets •* C 
(Mam, 1627. 29), Mr. Meok refers to a fighting 
wristlet said to be used by the lAngo and 
AchoU tribee of Uganda and rcproducoe a 
wriatiet from the British Museum coUeotion, 
This is also reproduc.'ed :q the B.M. Handbook 
(p. 200, 1026 edition), with the attribution 
AchoU aad Lango" Dr. Lindblom, in his 
" yightio g .BraoeleM " (p, 6. note 8), also usee 
the B.M. Handbook {1910 edition) as an 
authority for this wristiet among the Lango. 
but adds that my book on tlie Lango makes 
no mention of them. 


Ho mention is made of them beespuse Che 
Lango never wear them, and I endeavoured to 
got the aUribucioa corrected in tlie British 
Museum some years ago. The specimen was, 
I believe, aeourod on Cbo river Toohi at the 
end of the Uganda Mutiny, on the border of 
the Lango and AchoU eountriea, uid muift 
have come from an AchoU source. The AchoU, 
moreover, do not make these wristleiA, but 
obtain them from ICilO'Hamitic tribee to th^r 
East. As they are only occasionally worn, 
thoy Cannot bo said to Mong oven to AchoU 
culture. 

On page 201 of the B.M. Handbook a 
round hide shield is shown, under the heeding 
" Nilotio shields . . , d. Lengo.‘* It seetoe 
desirable to point out that the shield comes 
not from the Nilotic Lango of Uganda, but 
from the Lotuko-speaking Lango of the 
Sudan. 

Yours faiChfuDy, 

J. H. DRIBERG, 


Africa, East: Probistory * Leakey. 


Afrlean Pluvial Periods and Pro« 
historic Man. snn 

8iM,—Mr. Wayland’H <' 0 )itrib«iiiAn to I / U 
this diacumiott (Man, «TtiJy No. 

shows some misappcelienaon of results obtained 
in Kenya, where the data from wbk'b 
infereoccH lias's been tnadc concerning ehangea 
of riemate are varied, and tend themsolves to 
the drawing of reasoiiahic eonclurions. 

In (he Nakum-Eimeutcita basin we have • 
series of etratified lake depoahe to which we 
have given tlie name Makalian ami we lios'c at 
Gamble's Cave a concsjiontting dc]ioMt which 
hsa yielded largi* fiakea or knne.blades. shar^* 
at both edges, of average leni.'th 5 to 8 inchea, 
assoi'iated u'ith scrapeiw ami fabricators: 
sroali backed.blades occur fuvl htnatvs arc 
common. There is also a widu range of 
pottery ami some bone aw’ls are found. 
Analogous Snda of pottery and tools occur 
in the Makalian lake dopoaita. Tliia <loc« not 
seem to be the same aa Sir. Wayland'a 
Magorian. which is ruthcr comparable to our, 
later, Keny'anAVilion culture, This and 
Magorian suggesC homologies with the noRlieni 
variation of the 8otith African Wilton culture 
aud with the Tnrtlenoisian culture of Nurtli 
Africa And Eiuopv. 

In our ^Inkalian phase (lie lakcv Were 
clearly of greater extent tliaii now. Our 
evjdenrs from the NakurU'Ehnenteita basin 
IS fuller titan (hat from (lie Xaiv'aslia basin, 
where the cffci'U of the Makalian lake are 
much less raskThotl owing to the subaequent 
inciease of the drainage area, through river* 
capture. We do, Itowever, find bo(li lake and 
river terraces, which we tliink may be con* 
sidcred to l^long to the Makalian phase, In 
the Naivasha basin. 
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B«lotv the l4k« eiiw c{ the Uskelien pli«sf we 
have evidence o! e i)eriod of aridity In depOMti 
<d red Kalian aond of about one^aisch of a foot 
thickfiew in Oejnhlo'a Cave, and in an inteneely 
reUdeiUKi <(epoeit coRtauiin; kimkar at the 
Ibtderic Drih &ad claevhere. Vmlor the 
re<lilene<l aiul hunkar'cnnteininx iayere arc 
stratiKc^l lake flUte. the base of wliich, at 
J'bkdcrii Drift atid elaewhere. nhowa every 
aigu of being ao old laiul eurfaee. TIus old 
lend eiirface layer lien an inegular form aad ie 
rich in rootlet<hani)elfi; it puses livteratly Into 
a river gravel and this into a atony loam. In 
these lake niicl old land surface depoelu. 
nnd In tfw corfeeponUIng dejMita in Uamble’a 
Cave, ua And wivat I'rofessor Breuil lies agrcetl 
U a typienl Aurignat<)an culture, hut with tlie 
ad<litK>n of a largo number of luaates and 
(In tlie caw) some Intervathig potter. In 
deposite of this same <late. in b^i the }fakuru. 
BImonteita end the Naivi^ia baaina. we And 
eit<<e with a developed Mouatcrian oultwe. 
Wo have calhxl these <le|>osiui the Oambliiui 
series. 

Ueiwath the ohi land surface on which they 
rest comes still anotiwr serk's of siratiArd 
Jake tthu which, like those abox'o it. sliowsno 
tratv of luiy tectonlo <Nsturbaiiee. TJiis series 
we call the l^ilerian; both die Kmlerian and 
(Jamblian oeeur hi the I^akuni.Klinehtidiaand 
in the Kaivuha Iwsina, with the swiio break 
in each case. We tcntatividy regard Kiidsrian 
and Osunblian as suecosMve phasra of a ai)\gtc 
major jiluvial period. 

The Underian silt* of the Naktira.Klinentclfa 
basin are ifeer in tod*, but the Ivnderian erriei 
In the NaWssha bnsln yields both Mouaterian 
and AurIgASrLsn tyiire of tool witJi marked 
(lnvela]iJnent from t])e lower to the tii^pcr 
la^rs, In this basin many of tho Implenumla 
ore of riiert and aorae or obaJdlan, which in 
the Kakuru basin is tlw typical imrlemetit 
matai'ial. Mr. Waylaiul has mlannaerslcKxl 
us if he has couclndcd tiiat wc have mlcrohtha 
In these deposits; our linalleet irnpleuirnU at 
this stage are large lunates. 

The btee of t)M Kaderian is evsrywlisro 
unronformtble u^Km a wrles of linnwnso 
tlilckncM. Including MratiAed ash. diiitomitc 
layon and other silM all affooUii by major 
faulting. Wo have called this series the 
i^burrisn and in tho latest members of this 
aerJee ere found tnaffniilcent ceups.de.pMsg 
of typical AciteuHan workmanship, as will 
at son)e more primitive tools and soxiie cleavers. 

Wo thus feel tiion? is ground for inferring a 
sequence of 

(o) a very large lake f^burrisn ): 

(b) a lend sunece: 

(e) largo lakes (I'lmlcrian); 

(d) a landsurfecQ; 

{«) large lakes (Uamblian); 

(J) a phasu of great arulity with a land 
suKaco; 

(g) Inkos still large but smaller than the 
former {MAfcalisn). 

This was foliowed by an osposun of land 
aorfaecK. with rolian deposits in. cavee. and 
then On these land surfaces in still younger 
lake silts we get the Kenjun’WilMn 
Nakuru cultures. This youug^ series we call 
Nakuran. 


pecej2}]}«r, 19S9. 

Tlie cviiUmco la open to inspection and has 
been critically examined by some visiting 
)ncmbeis of the British Asaociatlon. who have 
asked us to stato that the evidence of the land 
surfaces between Mahal ian and Uamblian and 
Ejidcrian. batwren F.ndcrisui and Kburrlan 
iinmiscakeble. and that the abeenM of 
faulting ;n all deposits above the Bbuirian is. 
in sites hitherto <xa7niiu>(l. indubitable. It 
would «em tliat the archn>ological eo^uenre 
is more complete in Keoya tlian in Vg.uda, 
partly because of the rieh supplies of obsidian 
available, and this i dative eompletcneas has 
fortunately pennitfed us to correisto our 
msulla ever wide areas in two basins. Zt has 
been our good fortune to liavn a {uirtncrship 
between an arelui'ologist nnd a geologist, who 
>iBVe striven to chock ons aixother’s results. 
ai\il, now that tlia archaeological data liave 
born worked over by membert nf the Urltish 
Association botli in Mnya sthI in South Africa. 
sn>l tlto atcatigrapIticiU evidenr* has been 
exstnliwil by visiting tnsinbor* of that Associa* 
tion. we feel that the conclusions cvacliod and 
suiniTLarixed above have oonsiderablo ]>rob. 
ability. We liupo to extend our sutvey tc still 
furtiwr baslna In Kcn^'a. 

To the qiiMtion of the correlations between 
A\ir (duvial and inter*phivial phaees, and 

E luuee of Ploletocene and Holocene cliinntes 
I iCurops. we hsve netliing funlier to ren* 
tribute At present. W« sutod our prseout 
tentative views in rut article in Notufc, 
J>t)y 0. lOSti, ond at tJio meeting of the British 
AWMlation at Johajuieaburg. We must, 
however, disnmt from Mr, wayland'a view 
that his Magoslsn Is to be equated wltli the 
ICuropesA UnhI. The rultine eonoemed Is 
mem akin to our Kenyan*Wilton, roughly 
voni«m|>orary with out Nakuru eulture. whien 
Itss bsAds of not earlier than tho third 
millenium B.O., cw well as indications of 
ngrioulture. 

May we bo allowed to express our regret 
that Mr. Waytsnd should lisva Intreductd a 
personal attack Into hia article I He and we 
are working \uider somewhat different condi* 
tloni. with <IUlerent bnckgrousids ef knowledge, 
at a problem which is in an early stage of 
diegusslon. 2t eo happens that we are working 
In a region ef special archsTological wealth, 
and that tliis part of the Hitt Volley from 
Lako Rudolph soutiiwardi beyond Nalvoalia 
has experienced very marlum changes of 
water content without, after the beginning 
ef the Hodonen, gmat faulting or tootonic 
changes in tbs region between Nakuru and 
Naivaalia. Mr, Wayland seems not to have 
found such a romplcto arehieological sequence, 
while his etratigraphlcal sequence is also 
apjiaroatly leat complete. Tlwre arc UoubtleM 
gow reseouB for this, some of which may be 
surroised from a consideration of orographical 
and climatic relations. But, in our opinion, 
divergence of conclusione may even be valuable 
** a stimulus to further work, and need not 
bo a reason for disparagiB g remarks. 

Youn faitlifully. 

L, S- B, LKAKEY, ieorfer, 
J. D. SOLOMON, C/eofegfea 

The I£ast African 

Areb«ologica] Expedition. 

S«p*mh«r 1. 
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SooiolosT: Raglan. 

Brfde*Prlcd. 

To Bdiiore/KAH. I7S 
Sia,—Mr, Driberc «»«iruaM n»c of I / 
Myinfi tLst> vnong tlie Kilotiu lribo« a 
ia knookeri do«n t« tbe lugbeac bklUar to the 
matnage inarkot.” I said nothing so abeurd. 
TbOTO is. of course, uothijis remotely rceornhiing 
a public duciiori. and the rai^ of suitoble 
6 ons.in*ta^ u j United by a large variety ot 
considerations. What 2 said woe that girls 
are regarded as a source of 'weatth. and tiiat 
*'every efTort is made to obtain as large a 
bnde-price as possible." 

Mr, Driberg aays: " Socli a eurprisiog 

statement decnaods substantiation, as modem 
obeetvurt do not share this vie« of native 
mSTriage, and it is not corroborated in the 
liieraiiire dealing witli the Xilotica," lam 
oot sure witetlier it is my real or imagined state* 
ment that eausee Mr. Driberg sueli surprise, 
but assume that it is tho former. 

Wl)on I was in ctiargc of tho Lotuko district, 
Z sat ill my oCice or tent day after day wliilo 
B succession of plaintiffs appeared before me. 
One would produce a bundle of small Htieha 
as evkieneo that he lia«l paid so mueh teu'srds 
the bride-pnec. but liaJ lost both price and 
bride. Anothn would cotoplaui tliat his 
wife had run back to her fothur. who fiad 
refused to refund any of the price. A tiiird 
wDuid allege tliat a girl, ocxrept^ when a cliild 
in aottfement of a blo^deud, l^ad not been 
handed over when site TvavlVHl jnnturity. und 
so ad injinilnm. On investigation, some of 
these cases pror^ to be fifty or a humdixHl 
)'eats old, and there can bv no question of 
external influence, an easen ufre most niuiioruiie 
in ai\'U8 whicli iiad newr loon occupied or 
adminietcrod before. 

Tiierc was no quest ioa of M'hat Prof. 
Radcliife Brown calls an " exidiange of sacra," 
8 |iears. ut other articles of value, were readily 
aeecpt^ in part i>aymcnt. 

Every refcionec to the subject by other 
writers on tlie Nilutie tribes which 1 can hnd^ 
seems to me to confirm nty view tliat nmo^ 
tliese triboa the payment ot tlic briduqiriio 
has no religious or rituai signidconce wlistcvor, 
and the wrilers’ use of su^ terms as bargain. 
mdebte<lne*v. defalcation appears to ompiieuuso 
tbe ementiallv comiuercial nature of tlio 
transaction, '^be sp)>aront brutality, but not 
the csseiUiai nature, of tlio transaction Is 
moddbd by tbe fact that in tlic vast majority 
of cases the girl herself is a conseotjng party. 

Aclioli.^Mr. l^rlberg himseif adiaiu tliat 
my view is correct, tliough lie atlTibutea the 
fact to a " change in sentiment," 

Anuak.—" Wlwn a father has a daughter 
" wiiom lie wisliea to marry to someone whoio 
" lie knows can pay a good dowry .... 

" defalcation is eomroon and giws rite* to 
' many dwput<a,*'—Baton (.V.X.if., V, 121). 

Bari.—" If a father noticeu that a young man 
" is an adept at cultivating, or that his father 
" ia a rieh man. he may wish hiui to become 
" a hiisbantl to hta dau^itcr. A man elioiild 
*' not ttike ilia wife to Ins Ijouw (111 the wlioh< 

" bride-price lias been paid and lier father 
" gives *liia consent. This, however. j» noi 
" the end of bis uidobttslnn*, os lie coutiDues 


to make senaU presents, a sireep or two, every 
" year."—Quoted by Seligraan iJ.R.A.L, Julv 
I(i38, 448). ^ 

Beir.—*'Settling the (bmlr) price luusllv 
" takes some time. ... AH disrates in then 
'• mattees are referred to tbe chief.*’—Logan 
(B.X.Jl., I, 24S). 

Kuba.—" FeudM generally arise over women 
“ . . . , for example, a Nuba marries u 
“ woman from another bill. Ids wife ruus 
" aivay, aivi lier fi^lier either refuses or » 
" unable to roliini the marriage payment.”— 
{S.S.fi..V. 151). i"v 

Nuer.—It is the duty of the i»m»»i>ectK*c 
briile’s uncle to make the best han^n fic can. 
—Jnckson (S.X.ft.. VI, 15J). 

Turkiuia.—.-\fter ttie full brHlo*pricc has 
been |>aui—If the girl’s fatimr m mitisnc*!— 
“ for it not infrequently oevurs rliut lie inalMa 
“ further demands—the newly mnrrjwl eoupk* 
" are liundo<i oiwr fin<l the pnrly R'lurn>i 
tioiQo . . . Tliey arc accuiiii'niiicd by ull 
" tho girl's relation'^, vneh of whom will 
" demand some form of gift. \Vh«>ri fbey 
" have boon satisfiod. to ntUihi v'hicli jumiorw 
os much at leu oaiucUand llfty gosls haw 
“ been haii'lcd over, tliey eetuni l»on»e," It 
also S)>peani tliat exorbitant dcniaiids arc 
made un a girl's anto.nuiktinl lovers..- l^iukv 
(J.R.AJ.. Jan. IWT, 177), 

Against these wv liaw Mr. Bribery. M'h<» 
sa^ that among the Pidinua <iis|>utes about 
bride*))rieo do not occur. “ as it u*cmi)<I be u 
" heinous breach of p<ood munnere tn aifreuit 
" a n'lation-in-lsw b^' legal or uiy ether sort 
“ of public neiion." I can niily <engratulHtc 
Mr. iJribefg on liavlng localiHl that cliuiw 
(icreon, the " noble savsbc.'’ oml expnew iny 
regret that neither in Africa nor in Kuro^x* liavt* 

1 had tiM good fortune to encounter people 
irho thought It n ’’lieinous breach of goail 
*' raanoere” tn pnas for the payment of their 
lawful duett. 

Yfturs fnirlifuUv. 

KAO LAN. 


Egypt; Prehistory, Saadftrd i Arkall. 

The Relation of Paleaollinic ... 
Man to the Hlatot^ ana Qeo* i/h 
loey of the Nile Vallay. 

To l/ic Editor ©/ ilAS', 

Sib, —Tlirougb aa ovt^rniqbt. Miss («. tViton* 
Tlriuopson’a Ivttcr in Man, 1^21^, No. S7. hns 
escapM our notice until n^w. 

Xliis fotror rofers to our summary* {juhlishod 
in Clic April number, tlie MS. of wliicti, wo 
wish V) point out. wwa fiiiislu^ci f-fvrr Mho* 
CatoO'ThoiiijMon 4»n«l Mi»s Uanlrwr n'lul lltoir 
l>aper tu tfic Royof ilco;;m|>hi<'al Sock'tv. 
Publication was lung d(*iuj*e<l, >*uii will 
reMK*ml>er, by the lua* of {>re(»fs in tlie i>oet 
and by otlier esmes arMiig from uur abfwnce 
abroad. 

IVu wouhl expbun tbst our j*rimary obje<4 
w’ith rcgartl to tlic Mousierinn JakedKaelt in 
tlie Fniyuin w’M to ciinnect it witli aJiloieterinii 
terraru wiik'h uv Imd fuuhd lU the Nile valley 
rK'urby. anti to niewmif tliu rate of full from 


* The full puhUcfttion by the Oriental 
Instituu* there proniisiKl is cxincled to apjtear 
before tlie end m tlir v'ear. 
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river lAke, tbui {»r Urn fint iiat removing 
kbe PelireljtlQc MBoeietioa of X3e utA Tvjum 
trom the reeim of coojeeitue nod eaewnp^Mia. 

Wo not the diecovery of • 

Mewterinn lake, tbongb we cbi|M meatwA 
thM we were ibe first to detenaare Me le^. 

ebat we found ebuadeet onwom impfe* 
foesM in (be bench and Aabiog afes opoo H. 
a relation more definite tbao tbe '‘eaocia* 
tioa"' of UouMeriaa unplemenia with labs 
depoeita. of wbteb we had beard ceeviowely. 

Neediese to eay we found 3fo««tenan 
implemenM on. and auxed with, tbe slringie 
of lower fyounger) lake-beaebee. Them were 
mually waterwora, but b bfce depoeita. 
espeeially «ho«e of fiaer eednneittatjoii. there 
ia ru> reaeoD why derived imptemrata should 
not oe<^p m virtually fresh erndhioa. Tbe 
dfeeov^rv of UoBeteriao caplenentB ai any 
level beiow tbe beach m ereoc rtli oo 

with younger beaches, m recorded by Hiee 
Caton-TboropeoB, veeiaa to os an «<watially 
norrnal state of affairs. 

Tbe accounts of the bietary ^ tbe Paiy«n. 
aa <ledu<ed by Hiaa Catoo-Tho m peo ft aad 
yjaa Gardf^r, aad by ounelvee. have a 
atirmUating araomt b comson. and we wonld 
believe that tbe dmrgeacies of epiiiioa are 
not aeariy bo abysnal aa they e^ppear b 
^ni. This abo aeema to be MiSB Calen* 
litompoon’e view. 

Maybe puUieation of available evideoee b 
full will efihet an harmonioua eohiKioa of 
existing d^ieaoes of intorfeetaiiOD. li ibis 
carmot ba achieved b peut. recourse to JMd 
oollectiott. notee. mans, and other data might 
prove aucve«ful aad d would give os p l easure 
to put such facQctieaat Mia Catoo-Tbompeoa'e 

dhpoMl at Oxford. _ 

K. 8. 8ANDFORD. 
W. J. ARK£LL. 


rrsser. 

I7G 


Polklora. 

A CorrwciiOit. 

Te dw Editor »/ Ua«. 

Sat.—I d my book. **Folk.lo(S fo the Old 
'‘Tmtamcet," V<d. I, p. SS, speaking of tbe 
Siko^ I say. “ Tbe eldore of tb» viJIaf^ 
saerifiee a pig.” la thh eent<«ee “ pig ” ie 
a Icr ” abosp.” as 1 toe on lookir\g 

At my anthfwity for the statement, 
to artielo by my axperissreod friend 
Mr. C. W. ” Kikuyu Customs and 

pubiblMd an tbe Jeuntoi o/ A* 
ffayof dsrtropaiogba l /oAtridr, Vol, XL 
(IPlb), pp. 438 t^. 'Hmto (he aacrifiee b 
clMriy aaM to be uioi of a obwep. To make 
pwe 1 taave coosolfied Mr. Eobley. and he 
writee to ms (tiet October. 10?t) ^ Aa far 
'* ee I kiMw, tiny (tbe Kikuyu) never sacrifice 
(hey have none .to rtacrifice.” I are 
to ecooont for my mistake exeept by 
a BmcDsrtaiy i^iee of actontioo. for which I 
We DO exraae b offer; ‘pig ” can hardly be 
a m^fwt for “ sheep.” I am diiaeting tbe 
priatm to eomet tha mistake ia the arereo* 
tvpe (dates of my bo^. end ! would ask any 
raadors of thk journal who po s ae es a copy 
of (be book to stake tba seme oorrectinc in 
(hear volUBsa. I beve to thaak BCie. Fanny 
A. Fakw (BamefieM. Ssstd, finney) for firet 
.^nii.g foy attaedoB to tbo mistake and giving 
me aa oppeetvnity of oorrsedng it. From 
bm I kan that tbe mistake ia repeated on 
p. 9S of tba akidged edicioo of Foti-lort tn <As 
Oid T«^iom*L 1 have mstracied tin printere 
to tin t t i it there also. 

Youra faithfully. 

JAKES GBORQB FlUZER. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 
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Anlftrop<Jo 7 ioal IoMttuu.—Tbo Anaeal • * ■ 
Report of thk breaeh for the year 19St-S9 
showa a total membership of Ifi. Time 
members were added during the year, hot 
a loee of four leave* a nee km of osie. Tbe 
oAceie of the year were Sir Everaxd in Tbnra. 
bonorsrv preridsat; ? r* f e iw m V. Gordon 
Childe, 'konoTSxy viee-proidatt: nod Mrs. 
J. 0. Johnston, kenorsry peseorer. Sis 
public leetorea wet* deHreiwd in the coofse 
of the year. 

The foUowiog prowrunmo has been arraitged 
for the remainder of the pte aen teemion 

Tueeday, Slat Jenoary.—Donald A. Mae- 
kensie. P.SAEtot.. ''Aaiaiw Kl^aaits 

in Celtic Religien.” (With lantern.) 


Tuenkiv. llth February.—The Very Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D J>. The life and Custonwi 
of the Peopk of Oentrsl AHca- (Witli 
Iruitera.) 

Wednesday. Sbth Febraary—f. B- 
Mackey. Eaq.. MJl., F.RA.f.. wiB display 
axKl i to tribe bk eoUeotlou of Etlmographioal 
SpecifiWM from Morthem Kigsria, at the 
l^al SreUish Muaeum. 

Toeaday. 13th Marcb.—Profemor J. V • 
Smpaon. D.Sc.. P-R.SE-, P.RA.l. Recent 
Wok on Asiatic Human OHpji). 


Evas am SswmrwoODS. Hie MajeWy^a Priotara, East Harding Street, Uadon. E.C. 4. 
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8.e., ue. W. BELHL. 



